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N a nation divided like the Englifh, it could {carce be expected, that the death —1558: 

of one fovereign, and the acceffion of another, who was ftrongly fufpected to 

have embraced oppofite principles to thofe which prevailed, could be the 

fubjet of univerfal fatisfaction: Yet fo much were men dif pleafed with the Queen's pos 
prefent. conduét of affairs, and fuch apprehenfions were entertained of futurity, pularity. 
that the people, overlooking their theological difputes, exprefied a very general 
and unfeigned joy that the fcepter had paffed into the hands of Elizabeth. That 
princefs had difcovered great prudence in her conduct during the reign of her 
fifter; and as men were fenfible of the imminent danger to which fhe was every 
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moment expofed, the compaffion towards ‘her fituation, and concern for her 
fafety, had rendered her, to. an uncommon degree, the favourite of the na- 
tion. A Parliament had been affembled a few days. before Mary’s death ; and 
when Heathe, archbifhop of York, then chancellor, notified to them that event, 
farce an interval of regret appeared ; and the two houfes immediately refounded 
with the joyful acclamations of “ God fave Queen Elizabeth: Long and hap- 
‘© pily may fhe reign.” The’people, lefs aétuated by faction, and lefs influenced 
by priwate views, expreffed a joy ftill more general and hearty on her proclama- 
tion; and the aufpicious commencement of this reign prognofticated that felicity 
and glory which, during its whole courfe, fo uniformly attended it *. 


E,izaBeTu was at Hatfield when fhe heard of her fafter’s death; and after a 
few days fhe proceeded thence to London, thro’ crowds of people, who ftrove 
with each other in giving her the ftrongeft teftimony of their affections. On her 
entrance into the Tower, fhe could not forbear refleGting on the great difference 
between her ptefent fortune and that which a few years before had attended hers 
when fhe was conduéted to that place as a prifoner, and lay there expofed to all 
the bigotted malignity of her enemies. She fell on her knees, and expreffed her 
thanks to heaven, for the deliverance which the Almighty had granted her from 
her bloody perfecutors; a deliverance, fhe faid, no lefs miraculous than that 
which Daniel had received from the den of lions. This act of pious gratitude 
feems to have been the laft circumftance in which fhe remembered any paft inju- 
ries and hardfhips. With a prudence and magnanimity truly laudable, fhe bu- 
ried all offences.in oblivion, and received with affability even thofe who had acted 
with the ereatelt virulence againft her. Sir Harry Bennifield himfelf, to whofe 
cuftedy the had been committed, ahd who had treated her with uncommon feve- 
rity, never felt, during the whole courfe of her reign, any effects of her refent- 
ment}. Yet was not the gracious reception which fhe gave, proftitute and un- 
diftinguifhing. When the bifhops came in a body to make their obeifance to 
her, fhe expreffed to all of them fentiments.of regard; except to Bonner, from 
whom fhe turned afide, as from a man polluted with blood, who was a juft ob- 
ject of horror to every heart fufceptible of humanity {. 


Arrer employing afew days in ordering her domeftic affairs, Elizabeth noti- 
Ged to foreign courts, her fifter’s death, and her own acceffion to the crown, 
She fent lord Cobham to the Low Countries, where Philip then refided; and fhe 
took care to exprefs to that monarch, her gratitude for the protection which he 
had afforded her, and her defire of perfevering in that friendfhip which was fo 


happilt 
lappy 


* Burnet, vol. JI. p. 373> + Ibid. p.374- + Ibid. Heylin, p. 102. 
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happily commenced between them. © Philip, who had long forefeen this event, waipet. 
and who ftill hoped, by means of*Elizabeth, to obtain that dominion over Eng- 
land, which he had failed of in efpoufing Mary, immediately difpatched orders 
to the duke of Feria,- his ambaffador at London, to make propofa!s of marriage 
to the Queen, and he offered to procure from Rome a difpenfation for that pur- 
pofe. But Elizabeth foon came to the refolution of declining this propofal. She 
faw that the nation had entertainéd an extreme averfion to the Spanifh alliance 
during her fifter’s reign; and that one ‘great caufe of the popularity which fhe 
herfelf enjoyed, was the profpect of being freed; by her means, from the danger 
of foreign fubjeétion. She was fenfible, that her affinity with Philip, was exactly 
fimilar to that between her father and Catherine of Arragon; and that her mar- 
rying that monarch was, in effect, declaring herfelf illegitimate, and incapable 
of fuceeeding to the throne. And tho’ the power of the Spanifh monarchy 
might ftill be fufficient, in oppofition to all pretenders, to fupport her title, her 
maf{culine fpirit difdained fuch precarious dominion, which, as it’ would depend 
folely on the power of another, muft be exercifed according to his inclination *. 
But while thefe views prevented her from entertaining any thoughts of a marriage 
with Philip, fhe gave hima very obliging, tho’ evafive, anfwer; and he full 
retained fuch hopes of fuccefs, that he fent a mefienger to Rome, with orders to 
follicit the difpenfation, 


Tue Queen too, on her fifter’s death, had wrote to Sir Edward Carne, the Eng- 
lith ambaffador at Rome, to fignify her acceffion to the pope; but the precipitate 
nature of Paul broke thro’ all the cautious meafures concerted by that young 
princefs. He told Carne, that England was a fief of the holy fee; and it was a 
great temerity in her to have affumed, without his participation, the title and 
authority of Queen: That Elizabeth, being illegitimate, could not poffibly in- 
herit that kingdom ; nor could he annul the fentence pronounced by Clement the 
feventh, and Paul the third, with regard to Henry's marriage: That were he 
to proceed with rigour, he would punifh this criminal invafion of his rights, by 
rejecting all her applications ; but being willing to treat her with paternal indul- 
gence, he would flill keep the door of grace open toher: And that if fhe would 
renounce all pretenfions to the throne, and fubmit entirely to his will, fhe fhould 
experience the utmoft lenity which was compatible with the dignity of the apof- 
tolic fee+. When this anfwer was reported to Elizabeth, fhe was aftonifhed at 
the chara¢ter of that aged pontiff; and having recalled her ambaffador, fhe con- 
tinued with more determined refolution to purfue thofe meafures which fhe had 
already fecretly embraced. 

THE 


* Camden in Kennet, p. 370. Burnet, vol. I. p..375. + Fathey Paul, lib. v. 
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Tur Queen, not to alarm the partizans of the catholic religion, had retained 
eleven of her fifter’s councellors ; but in order to ballance their authority, fhe 
added eight more who were known to be affectionate to the proteftant commu- 
nion: The marquis of Northampton, the earl of Bedford, Sir Thomas Parry, 
Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Ambrofe Cave, Sir Francis Knolles, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
whom fhe created lord keeper, and Sir William Cecil, fecretary of ftate*. With 
thefe counfellors, particularly Cecil, fhe frequently deliberated concerning the 
expediency of reftoring the proteftant religion, and the means of executing that 
great enterprize. Cecil told her, that the greateft part of the nation had, ever 
fince her father’s reign, inclined to the reformation , and tho’ her fifter had con- 
{trained them to profefs the ancient faith, the cruelties exercifed by her minifters, 
had ftill more alienated their affections from it: That happily the interefts of the 
fovereign concurred here with the inclinations of the people; nor was her title to 
the crown compatible with the authority of the Roman pontiff: That a fentence, 
fo folemnly pronounced by two popes againft her mother’s marriage, could not 
poffibly be recalled, without infiGting a mortal wound on the credit of the fee 
of Rome; andeven if fhe was allowed to retain the crown, it would only be on 
an uncertain and dependant footing: That this motive counterballanced all dan- 
gers whatever; and thefe dangers themfelves, if narrowly viewed, would be 
found very little formidable: That the curfes and execrations of the Romifh 
church, when not feconded by military force, were, in the prefent age, more 
an object of ridicule than of terror, and had now as little influence in this world 
as in the next: That tho’ the bigotry or ambition of Henry or Philip might in- 
cline them to execute a fentence of excommunication againft her, their interefts 
were fo incompatible, that they never could concur in any plan of operations 5 
and the enmity of the one would always enfure to her the friendfhip of the other : 
That if they encouraged the difcontents of her catholic fubjects, their dominions 
alfo abounded with proteftants, and it would be eafy to retaliate that injury upon 
them: That even fuch of the Englith as feemed at prefent zealoufly attached to 
the catholic faith, would moft of them embrace the religion of their new fove- 
reign ; and the nation had of late been fo accuftomed to thefe revolutions, that 


- men had loft all idea of truth and falfehood in fuch fubjeéts: That the authority 


of Henry the eighth, fo highly raifed by many concurring circumftances, firft 
enured the people to this fubmiffive deference; and it was more eafy for the fuc- 
ceeding princes to continue the nation in a train to which it had been fo long ac- 
cuftomed; And that it would be eafy for her, by beftowing on proteftants all 


the 


* Strype’s Ann. vol. I. p. 5: 
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the commifions in civil offices and the militia, the church and the univerfities, 
both to enfure her own authority, and to render her religion entirely predo- 


minant *. | : 

Tue education of Elizabeth, as well as her intereft, led her to favour the re- 
formation; and fhe remained not Jong in fufpenfe with regard to the. party, 
which fhe fhou!d embrace: But tho” determined in her own mind, fhe refolved 
to proceed by gradual and feeure fteps, and not to imitate the example of Mary, 
in encouraging the bigots of her party to make immediately a violent invafion 
on the eftablifhed religion +. She thought it requifite, however, to difcover 
fuch fymptoms of her intentions, as might give encouragement to the prote- 
ftants, fo much depreffed by the late violent perfecution. She immediately re- 
called all the exiles, and gave liberty to the prifoners who were confined on ac- 
count of religion. We are told of a pleafantry of one Rainsford on this occa- 
fion, who faid to the Queen, that he had a petition to prefent her in behalf of 
other prifoners called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John: She readily replied, 
that it behoved her firft to confult the prifoners themfelves, and to learn of them 
whether they defired that liberty, which he demanded for them f. 

Exizasetu alfo proceeded to exert, in favour of the reformers, fome acts of 
power, which were confiftent with the extent of the royal prerogative during that 
ase. Finding, that the proteftant teachers, irritated by perfecution, broke out 
in a furious attack of the antient fuperftition, and that the Romanifts replied 
with no lefs zeal and acrimony, fhe publifhed a proclamation, by which fhe 
prohibited ail preaching without a fpecial licence §, and tho’ fhe difpenfed with 
this prohibition in favour of fome preachers of her own fect, fhe took care, 
that they fhould be the. moft calm and moderate of the party. She alfo fuf- 
pended the laws fo far as to order agreat part of the fervice; the litany, the 
Lord’s prayer, the creed, and the gofpels; to be read in FEnglifh. And having 
firft publithed injunctions, that all the churches fhould conform themfelves to the 
practice of her own chappel, fhe forbade the hofte to be any more elevated in 
her prefence ; an innovation, which, however frivolous it may appear, implied 
the moft material confequences ||. . 

Turse declarations of her intention, concurring with the preceding fufpicions, 
made the bifhops forefee with certainty a revolution in religion. They there- 
fore refufed to officiate at her coronation ; and it was with fome difficulty, that the 


bifhop 
* Burnet, vol. II. p. 377. Camden, p. 370. + Burnet, vol. IT, p. 378. Camden, p. 371. 
{ Heylin, p. 103. § Heylin, p.104. Strype, vol. L. peat. | Camden, p. 37 %,. 


Heylin, p. 104. Strype, vol, I. p.54. Stowe, p. 035. 
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Chap.1. .bifhop of Carlifle was at laftprevailed on to perform that Ceremony. When fhe was 
1558. Gondacted thro’ London, amidtt the joyful acclamations of her fubjeéts, a boy, 
who perfonated truth, was let down from one of the triumphal arches, and pre- 
fented her with a copy of the Bible: She received the book with the moft gra- 
cious déportment, placed it next her bofom, and declared, that, amidft all the 
coftly teflimonies which the city had that day given of their attachment, this 
prefent was by far the moft precious and moit acceptable +. Such were the in- 
nocent artifices, by which Elizabeth infinuated herfelf into the affections of her 
fubjects. Open in her addrefs, gracious. and affable in al! public appearances, 
- fhe rejoiced in the concourfe of her fubjeéts, entered into all their pleafures and 
amufements, and without departing from her dignity, which fhe knew well how to 
preferve, fhe acquired a popularity beyond what any of her predeceffors or fuccef- 
fors ever could attain. Fler own fex exulted to fee a woman hold the reins of 
ermpire with fuch prudence and fortitude: And while a young princefs of twenty- 
five years (for that was her age at her acceflion) who poffefied all the graces and 
infinuation, tho’ not all the beauty of her fex, courted the affections of indivi- 
duals by her civilities, of the public by her fervices, her authority, tho’ corro- 
borated by the ftrittett bands. of. law and religion,..appeared to be derived en- 

tirely from the choice and inclination of the people. 
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A sovEREIGN of this difpofition was not likely to offend her fubjects by any 
ufelefs or. viclent exertions of power ; and Elizabeth, tho’ fhe threw out fuch 
hints as encouraged the proteitants, delayed the entire change of religion till the 
A Parliament. meeting of the Parliament, which was fammoned to afiemble. The elections 
had gone entirely againit the catholics, who feem not indeed to have made any 
creat flruggle for the fuperiority; and the houfes met in a difpofition of gratify- 
ing the Queen in every particular, which fhe could defire of them. They began 
the feflion with an unanimous declaration, “* that Queen Elizabeth was, and ought 
é to be, as well by the word of God, as the common and ftatute laws of the 
« realm, the lawful, undoubted, and true heir to the crown, lawfully defcended 
<< from the blood: royal, according to the order of fucceffion, fettled in the’ 35th 
“ of Henry VIII. ~” This act of recognition was undoubtedly dictated by the 
Queen herfelf and her minilters ; and fhe fhowed her magnanimity, as well as 
moderation, in the terms, which fhe employed on that occafions She followed 
not Mary’s practice in declaring the validity of her mother’s mafriage, or in ex- 
prefsly repealing the act formerly made again{t her own legitimacy : She knew, 


Le | 
wt 
WO 


that this attempt mutt be attended with refieétions on her father’s memory, as 
well 


Burnet, vol. Il. p. 380. Strypes vol. I, pr 29. ts Elz. cays. 3. 
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well as on the birth of her deceafed fifter; and as all the world were fenfible that 
Henry’s divorce from Anne Boleyn was merely the effect of his violence and 
caprice, fhe fcorned to found her title on any act of an affembly, which had too 
much proftituted its authority by its former variable, fervile and iniquitous de- 
cifions. Satisfied therefore in the general opinion entertained with regard to this 
fact, which appeared the more undoubted, the lefs anxiety fhe difcovered in 
fortifying it by votes and enquiries; fhe took poffeffion of the throne, both as 
her birth-right, and as enfured to her by former acts of Parliament; and fhe 
never appeared follicitous to diftinguifh thefe titles *. 


Tue firft bill which was brought into the Parliament with a view of trying their 
difpofition with regard to religion, was that for fupprefling the monatteries lately 
ereted, and for reftoring the tenths and firft-fruits to the Queen. This point 
being gained without much difficulty,-a bill was next introduced, annexing the 
fupremacy to the crown; and tho’ the Queen was there denominated governe/s, not 
bead, of the church, it conveyed the fame extenfive power, which had formerly 
been exercifed by her father and brother. All the bifhops who were prefent in the 
upper houfe ftrenuoufly oppofed this law; and as they poffefied more learning 
than the temporal peers, they triumphed in the argument; but the majority of 
voices in that houfe, as well as among the commons, were again{ft them. By this 
act the crown, without the concurrence, either of the Parliament or even of the 
convocation, was vetted with the whole fpiritual power; might reprefs all here- 
fies +, might eftablith or repeal all canons, might alter every point of difcipline, and 
might ordain or abolifh any religious rite or ceremony {. In order to exercife this 
unlimited authority, the Queen, by a claufe of the act, was empowered to name 
commifiioners, either laymen or clergymen, as fhe fhould think proper; and on 
this claufe was afterwards found.d the court of ecclefiaftical commiffion ; which 
afflumed very large difcretionary, not to fay arbitrary powers, totally incompatible 
with any exact limitations in the conftitution. Their proceedings indeed were 
only confiftent-with abfolute monarchy ; but were entirely fuitable to the genius 
of the act on which they were eftablifhed ; an act that at once gave the crown 
all the power, which had formerly been claimed by the popes, but which even 
thefe ufurping prelates had never been able fully to exercile, without fome con- 


currence of the clergy. 
3G WHOEVER 


* Camden, p.372.  Heylin, p. 107, 108: 

4 In determining herefy, the crown was only limited (if that could be called a limitation) to fach 
dogirines as had been adjudged herefy, by the authcrity of the Scripture, by the firft four general coun- 
cils, or by any general council, which followed the Scripture as their rule, or to fuch other do@rines 
as fhould hereafter be denominated herefy by the Parliament and convocation. 1 Eliz, cap. z. 

{ 1 Eliz. cap.1, This laft power was anew granted in the a&t of uniformity. 1 Eliz. cap. 2. 
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Wrorver refafed to take an oath, acknowledging the Queen’s fupremacy, 
was incapacitated from holding any office; whoever denied the fupremacy, or 
attempted to deprive the Queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for the firft of- 
fence, all their goods and chattels, for the fecond were fubjected to the penalty 
of a premunire 5 but the third offence was declared treafon, Thefe punifhments, 
however fevere, were lefs rigorous than fuch as were formerly, during the regns 


cof her father and brother, infli¢ted in like cafes. 


A waw was pafied, confirming all the ftatutes enacted in King Edward's time 
with regard to religion * : The nomination of ‘bifhops was given to the crown 
without any election of the chapters: The Queen was empowered, on the va- 
cancy of any fee, to feize all the temporalities, and to beftow on the bifhops-elect 
an €quivalent in the impropriations belonging to the crown. This pretended 
equivalent was commonly very much inferior in value; and thus the Queen, 
amiaft all her concern for religion, followed the example of the preceding re- 
formers, in committing depredations on the ecclefiaftical revenues. 

Tux bifhops and all incumbents were prohibited from alienating their reve- 
nues, and from letting leafes longer than twenty-one years or three lives. This 
law feemed to be intended for fecuring the property of the church; but as an 
exception was left in favour of the crown, great abufes full prevailed. It was. 
nfual for a courtier, during this reign, to make a tranfaction with a bifhop or 
sncumbent; and to procure a fham alienation to the Queen, who afterwards 


transferred the lands to the perfon agreed ont. This method of pillaging the 


church was not remedied till the beginning of James the firft. The prefent de- 
preifion of the clergy expofed them to all injuries; and the laity never ftopped 
till they had reduced the church to fuch poverty, that her plunder was no longer 
4 compenfation for the odium incurred by it. 

A sotemn and public difputation was held during this feffion, in prefence of lord 
keeper Bacon, between the divines of the proteftant and thofe of the catholic party.. 
The champions appointed to defend the religion of the fovereign, were, as in 
former inftances, entirely triumphant, and the popifh difputants, being pronounced 
refractory and obftinate, were even punifhed by imprifonment +. Emboldened 
by this victory, the proteftants ventured on the laft and moft important ftep, 
and brought into Parliament a bill | for abolifhing the mafs, and re-eftablifhing 
the liturgy of King Edward. Penalties were enacted, as well againit thofe who 
departed from his mode of worfhip, as thofe who abfented themfelves from the 
church and the facraments. And thus in one feffion, without any violence, 

| tumult,. 


* | Eliz.cap. 2. + Strype, vol. I. p. 79- { Ibid. p.g5- | 1 Eliz. cap. 2. 
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tamult, or clamour, was the whole fyftem of religion altered, on the very con- 
mencement of a reign, and by the will of a young woman, whole title to the 
crown was by many efteemed liable to great objections: An event, which, tho’ 
it may appear furprizing to men in the prefent age, was every where expected 
on the firft news of her acceffion. 

Tue commons alfo made a facrifice to the Queen more dificult to obtain than 
that of any articles of religion: They voted a fubfidy of four fhillings in the 
pound on land, and two fhillings and eight pence on goods, together with two 
fifteenths *. The houfe in no inftance departed from the moft refpeciful deference 
and complaifance towards the Queen. Even the importunate addrefs, which 
they made her on the conclufion of the feffion, to fix her choice of a hufband, 
could not, they fuppofed, be very difagreeable to one of her fex and age. The 
addrefs was couched in the moft refpectful expreffions , yet met with a refufal 
from the Queen. She told the fpeaker, that as the application from the houfe 
was conceived in general terms, only recommending marriage, without pretend- 
ing to direét her choice of a hufband, fhe could not take offence at the addrefs, 
or regard it as other than a new inftance of their affectionate attachment towards 
her: That any farther interpofal on their part would have ill become either them 
to make, as fubjects, or her to hear as an independant princefs: That even while 
fhe was a private perfon, and expofed to much danger, fhe had always declined 
that engagement, which fhe regarded as an incumbrance; much more, at pre- 
fent would the perfevere in that fentiment, when the charge of a great kingdom 
was committed to her, and her life ought to be entirely dedicated to promoting 
the interefts of religion and the happinefs of her fubjects: That as England was 
her hufband, wedded to her by this pledge (and here fhe fhewed them her finger 
with the fame gold ring upon it, with which fhe had folemnly betrothed herfelf 

262 to 
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* The Parliament alfo granted the Queen the duties of tonnage and poundage; but this conceffion was 
at that time regarded only as a matter of form, and fhe had levied thefe duties before they were voted 
by the Parliament: But,there was another exertion of power, which fhe practifed, and which people, 
in this age, from their ignorance of the antient conftitution, may be apt to think a little extraordinary. 
Her fifter, after the commencement of the war with France, had, from her own authority, impofed 
four marks on each ton of wine imported, and had encreafed the poundage a third on all commodities. 
Queen Elizabeth continued thefe impofitions as long as fhe thought convenient. The Parliament, who 
had fo good an opportunity of reftraining thefe arbitrary taxes, when they voted the tonnage and 
poundage, thought proper not to make any mention of them. ‘They knew, that the fovereign, during 
thatage, pretended to have the-fole regulation of foreign trade, and that their intermeddling with that 
prerogative would have drawn oa them the fevereft reproof, if not chaftifement. See Forbes, vol. I. 
p. 132, 133. We know certainly from the flatutes and journals, that ne fuch unpofitions were granted 
by Parliament. 
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tothe kingdomat ber inauguration) fo all Enelifhmen were her children; and 
while fhe was eryployed in the rearing cr governing fuch a family, fhe could 
not efteem herfef barren, or her life ufelefs and unfruitful : That if fhe ever en- 
tertained thoughts of changing her condition, the care of her fubjects wel-are 
would fill be uppermoft in her thoughts; but fhould fhe live and die a virgin, 
fhe doubted no: but the divine providence, feconded by their counfels and her 
own meafures, would be able to prevent all difpute with regard to the fucceflion, 
and fecure them a fovereign, who, perhaps better than her own iffue, would 
imitate her example in loving and cherifhing her people : And that for her part, 
fhe defired thatno higher character, nor fairer remembrance of her fhould be 
tran{mitted to pofterity, than to have this infeription engraved on her tomb-itone, 
when fhe fhould pay. the laft debt to nature; ‘* Here lies Elizabeth, who lived 
‘¢ and died a maiden Queen *.”’ 

Arrer the prorogation of the Parliament +, the laws, enacted with regard to 
religion, were put in execution, and met with no difturbance or oppofition from 
any quarter. The liturgy was again introduced in the vulgar tongue, and the 
oath of fupremicy was tendered to the clergy. The number of bifhops had been 
reduced to fouiteen by a very fickly feafon, which preceded ; and all of thefe, 
except the biftop of Landaffe, having refufed.compliance, were degraded from 
their fees : But of the inferior clergy throughout all England, where there are 
near 10,000 parifhes, only eighty parifh rectors, fifty prebendaries, fifteen heads 
of colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as many deans, facrificed their livings to 
their religious principlest. hofe in high ecclefiaftical ftations, who were ex- 
pofed to the eyes of the world, feem chiefly to have placed a point of honour in 
their perfeverance ; but on the whole, the proteftants, in the former change in- 
troduced by Mary, appear to have been much more rigid and confcientious. Tho 
the catholic religion, adapting itfelf to the fenfes, and requiring obfervances, 
which enter into the common train of life, does at prefent lay much fafter hold 
of the mind tkan the reformed, which, being chiefly fpiritual, refembles more a 
fyftem of metiphyfics ; yet was the proportion of zeal, as well as of knowlege, 
during the firf ages after the reformation, much greater on the fide of the pro- 
teftants. The catholics continued, ignorantly and fupinely, in their antient be- 
lief, or rather their antient practices: But the reformers, obliged to difpute on every 


occafion, 


* Camden, p. 375. Sir Simon d’Ewes. 
+ It is though’ remarkable by Camden, that tho’ this feflion was the firft of the reign, no perfon 
was attainted ; bat on the contrary, fome reftored in blood by the Parliament. 
the lenity, at leat of the prudence of the Queen’s government. 


{ Camden, p.376. Heylin, p. 115. Strype, vol. l. p. 73. with fome {mall variations, 
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occafion, and enflamed to a degree of enthufiafm by novelty and perfecution, Chap. I. 
had ftrongly attached themfelves to their tenets; and were ready to facrifice their ‘aoe 
fortunes and even their lives, in defence of their fpeculative and abftra@t prin- 
ciples.. ‘The forms and ceremonies, {till preferved im the Englifh liturgy, as they 
bore fome refemblance to the antient fervice, tended farther to reconcile the catho- 
lics to the eftablithed religion ; and as the Queen permitted no other mode of wor- 
fhip, and at the fame time ftruck out every thing that could be offenfive to them in 
the new liturgy *, even thofe addicted to the Romifh communion made no {cruple 
of attending the eftablifhed church. Had Elizabeth gratified her own inclinations, 
the exterior appearance, which is the chief circumftance with the people, would 
have been ftill more fimilar between the new and the antient form of worfhip. 
As fhe loved ftate and magnificence in every thing, fhe was fomewhat addicted 
to the pomp of the catholic religion; and it was merely in compliance with the 
prejudices of her party, that fhe gave up either the images or the addrefles to the 
faints, or prayers for the dead +. Some foreign princes interpofed to procure the 
Romanifts the privilege of feparate affemblies in particular cities, but the Queen 
would not comply with their requeft; and reprefented the manifeft danger of 
difturbing the national peace by a toleration of different religions f. 

Waite the Queen and Parliament were employed in fettling the public religion, 
the negotiations for a peace were {till conducted, firft at Cercamp, then at Cha- Peace with 
teau-Cambrefis, between the minifters of France, Spain, and England; andFrance. 
Elizabeth, tho’ equally prudent, was not fo fuccefsful in this tranfaction. Philip 
employed his utmoft efforts to procure the reftitution of Calais, both as bound 
in honour to indemnify England, which, merely on his account, had been drawn 
into the war, and as engaged in intereft to remove France from his frontiers in 
the Low Countries. So long as he entertained hopes of efpoufing the Queen, 
he delayed concluding a peace with Henry; and even after the change of religion 
in England deprived him ofall fuch views, his minifters hinted a propofal, 
which may be regarded as reafonable and honourable. After all his own terms 
with France were fettled, he feemed willing to continue the war, till fhe fhould 
obtain fatisfaction; provided fhe would ftipulate to adhere to the Spanifh alli- 
ance, and continue hoftilities againft Henry, during the courfe of fix years |}: But 
Elizabeth, after confulting with her minifters, very wifely rejected this propofal. 
She: was fenfible of the low ftate of her finances; the great debts contracted 
by her father, brother, and fifter; the diforders introduced into every part of 


the 


Heylin, p. 111. + Burnet, vol. Il. p. 476. 397. Camden, p. 37% 


{. Camden, p. 378, 
Strype, vol, J. p.150, 370. | Forbes’s Full View, vol. I. p. 59, 
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the adminiftration; the divifions by which her people were agitated; and fhe 
was convinced that nothing but tranquillity during fome years could bring the 
kingdon? again into aflourifhing condition, or enable her to-act with dignity and 
vigotrs in her tranfaGtions with foreign nations. Well acquainted with the 
value which Henry put upon Calais, and the impoffibility of recovering it by 
treaty during the prefent emergency, fhe was willing rather to fuffer that lofss 
than fubmit to fucha dependanceon Spain, as fhe muft expect to fall into, if fhe 
continued pertinacioufly in her prefent demand. She ordered, therefore, her am- 
baffadors, the lord Effingham, the bifhop of Ely, and Dr. Wotton, to conclude 
tlie negociation, and to fettlea peace with Henry, on any reafonable terms. Henry 
offered to flipulate’ a marriage between the eldeft daughter of the dauphin, and 
the elde& fon of Elizabeth; and to engage for the reftitution of Calais as the 
dowry of that princefst; but as the Queen was fenfible that this treaty would 
appear to the world a palpable evafion, fhe infifted upon more equitable, at leaft, 
more plaufible conditions. It was at laft agreed, that Henry fhould reftore Ca- 
lais at the expiration of ¢ight years; that in cafe of failure, he fhould pay five 
hundred thoufand crowns, and the Queen’s title to Calais ftill remain; that he 
fhould find thé fecurity: of feven or eight foreign merchants, not natives of 
France, for the payment of this fur; that he fhould: deliver five hoftages till 
that fecurity was provided; that if Elizabeth broke the peace with France or 
Scotland during that interval, fhe fhould forfeit all title to Calais; but if Henry. 
made wat on Elizabeth, he fhould be obliged immediately to reftore that for- 
trefs |). Every’perfon of penetration eafily faw, that thefe flipulations were but 
a colourable prétence for abandoning Calais; but they excufedthe Queen on ac- 
count of the néceffity of her affairs, and they even extolled her prudence, in, fub- 
mitting, without farther ftruggle, to that neceflity. A peace with Scotland was 
a necefiary confequence of that with France. 


Purirp and Henry concluded hoftilities with a miutual reftitution of all places 
taken during the courfe-of the war; and Philip efpoufed the princefs Elizabeth, 
eldeft daughter of France, formerly betrothed to his fon-Don Carlos. The duke 
of Savoy married Margaret, Henry’s fifter, and obtained a reftitution of all his 
dominions of Savoy and Piedmont, except a few towns, retained by France. 
And thts general tratiquillity { ermed to be reftored to Rurope. 


But tho® a peace was fighed and concluded between France and England, 
there foon appeared a ground’ of quarrel, of the moft ferious nature, and which 


Mary Queen yas afterwards attended with the moft important confequences. The two mar- 
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riages of Henry the eighth, that with Catherine of Arragon, and that with Anne 
Boleyn, were totally incompatible with each other, and it feemed impoffible 
that both of them could be regarded as valid andtegal: But ftill the birth of 
Elizabeth lay under fome difadvantages, to which that of Her filter, Mary, was 
not expofed. Henry’s firft marriage had obtained the fanction of all the powers, 
both civil and ecclefiaftical, which were then acknowleged in England; and it 
was natural, for proteftants as well as Romanifts,. to. allow, .on account of .the 
fincere intention of the parties, that their flue ought to be regarded as legitimate. 
But his divorce, and fecond marriage, had been concluded in direct oppofition to 
the fee of Rome; and tho’ they had been ratified by the authority both of the 
Englifh Parliament and convocation, thofe who were ftrongly. attached to the ca- 
tholic church, and who reafoned with great ftri€tnefs, were led to regard them 
as entirely invalid, and.to deny altogether the Queen’s right of fucceffion. The 
next heir of blood was the Queen of Scots, now married. to the dauphin ; and 
the great power of that princefs, joined to her plaufible title, rendered her a very 
formidable rival to Elizabeth. The King of France had fecretly been folliciting 
at Rome a bull.of excommunication againft the Queen; and fhe had here been 
behalden to the good affices of Philip, who, from intereft more than either 
friendfhip or principle, had negociated in her favour, and had fuccefsfully oppofed 
the pretenfions of Henry. But the court of France was not difcouraged with 
this repulfe:. The duke of Guile, and his brothers, thinking, that it would much 
augment their credit, if their niece fhould bring an acceffion of England, as fhe 
had already doneof Scotland, to the crown of France, engaged the King not to 
neglect the claim ; and, by their perfuafion, he ordered his fon and daughter-in- 
Jaw to affume.openly the arms as well as title of England, and to quarter thefe 
arms on all their equipages, furniture, and liveries. When the Englifh ambaf- 
fador complained of this injury, he could obtain nothing but an evalive an{wer; 
that as the Queen of Scots was defcended from the blood royal of England, the 
was entitled, by the example of many princes, to affume the arms of that king- 
dom. But befides that this practice had never prevailed without permiffion be- 
ing firft obtained, and without making a vifible differences between the arms, 
Elizabeth. plainly faw, that this prétenfion had not been advanced during the 
reign of her fifter Mary; and that, therefore, the King of France intended, 
on the firft opportunity, to difpute her legitimacy, and her title to the crown. 
Alarmed with the danger, ‘fhe thenceforth conceived a {trong jealoufy againft the 
Queen of Scots; and was determined, as far as poffible, to incapacitate Henry 
from the execution of his project. The fudden death of that monarch, who was 
killed in a tournament at Paris, while he was celebrating the efpoufals of his. 
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fifter with the duke of Savoy, altered not her views. Being informed, that his 
fucceffor, Francis the fecond, ftill continued to afume, without referve, the title 
of King of England, fhe began to confider him and his Queen as her moft mor- 
tal enemies; and the prefent fituation of affairs in Scotland afforded her a fa- 
vourable opportunity, both of revenging the injury and of providing for her own 
fafety. | 

Tue murder of the cardinal-primate at St. Andrews, had deprived the Scotch 
catholics of a head whofe feverity, courage, and capacity had rendered him extremely 
formidable to the innovators in religion; and the execution of the laws againit 
herefy began thenceforth to be much more remifs and gentle. The Queen-re- 
gent governed the kingdom by prudent and moderate councils; and as fhe was 
not difpofed to facrifice the civil interefts of the ftate to the bigotry or interefts of 
priefts, fhe efteemed it more expedient to temporize, and to connive at the pro- 
orefs of a doétrine which fhe had not power entirely to reprefs. When informed 
of the death of Edward, and the acceffion of Mary to the crown of Eneland, 
fhe entertained hopes, that the Scottifh reformers, deprived of the countenance 
which they received from that powerful kingdom, would lofe their ardour with 
their profpect of fuccefs, and would gradually return to the faith of their an- 
ceftors. But the progrefs and revolutions of religion are little governed by the 
ufual maxims of civil policy; and the event much difappointed the regent’s ex- 
peétations. Many of the Englifh preachers, terrified with the feverity of Mary’s 
sovernment, took fhelter in Scotland, where they found more protection, and a 
milder adminiftration; and while they propagated their theological tenets, they 
filled that whole kingdom with a juft horror againft the cruelties of the bigoted 
catholics, and fhowed their difciples the fate which they muft expect, if ever their 
adverfaries fhould attain an uncontrouled authority over them. 

A wierARcHY, moderate in its acquifitions of power and riches, may fafely 
rant a toleration to fectaries ; and the more it abates the fervor of innovators 
by lenity and liberty, the more fecurely will it poffefs thofe advantages which the 
legal eftablifhments beftow upon it, But where fuperftition has raifed a church to 
fuch an exorbitant height as that of Rome, perfecution is lefs the refult of bi- 
gotry in the priefts, than of aneceflary policy ; and the rigour of law. is the only 
method of repelling the attacks of men, who, befides religious zeal, have fo 
many other motives, derived both from public and private intereft, to engage 
them on the fide of innovation. Bur tho’ fuch overgrown hierarchies may long 
fupport themfelves by thefe violent expedients, the time comes, when feverities 
tend only to enrage the new fectaries, and make them break thro’ all bounds of 
reafon and moderation. This crifis was now vilibly approaching in Scotland; and 

‘ whoever 
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whoever confiders merely the tranfactions refulting from it, will be inclined to 
throw the blame equally on both parties; whoever enlarges his view, and reflects 
on the fituations, will obferve the neceffary progrefs of human affairs, and the 
operation of-thofe principles which are inherent in human nature. 


Some heads of the reformers in Scotland, fuch as the earl of Argyle, his fon 
lord Lorne, the earls of Morton, and Glencarne, Erfkine of Dun, and others, 
finding the danger to which they were expofed, and defirous to propagate their 
principles, entered privately into a bond or affociation ; and called themfelves 
the Congregation of the Lord, in contradiftin@ion to the eftablifhed church, which 
they denominated the Congregation of Satan. The tenor of the bond was as 
follows: ‘* We, perceiving how Satan, in his members, the antichrifts of our 
“* time, do cruelly rage, feeking to overthrow and to deftroy the gofpel of Chrift 
‘‘ and his congregation, ought, according to our bounden duty, to ftrive, in 
** our mafter’s. caufe, even unto the death, being certain of the victory in him. 
We do therefore promife, before the. majefty of God and_his congregation, 
that we, by his grace, fhall with all diligence continually apply our whole 
power, fubftance, and our very lives, to maintain, fet forward, and eftablith 
“* the moft blefied word of God and his congregation; and fhall labour, by all 
** poffible means, to have faithful minifters, truly and purely to minifter Chrift’s 
‘¢ golpel and facraments to his people: We fhall maintain them, nourifh them, 
and defend them, ,the whole congregation of Chrift, and every member there- 
‘¢ of, by our whole power, and at the hazard of our lives, againit Satan, and all 
‘* wicked power, who may intend tyranny and trouble again{t the faid congre- 
gation: Unto which holy word and congregation we do join. ourfelves ; and 
we forfake and renounce the congregation of Satan, with all the fuperftitious 
abomination and idolatry thereof; and moreover fhall declare ourfelyes man}. 
“* feftly enemies thereto, by this. faithful promife before God, teftified to this 
congregation by our fubfcriptions, At Edinburgh, the third of Decem.- 
“Der pone. * >” 


= 4 


Hap the fubferibers of this zealous league been contented only to demand a 
toleration of the new opinions; however incompatible: their pretenfions might 
have -been with the policy of the church of Rome, they would have had the 
praife of oppofing tyrannical laws, enacted to fupport an eftablifhment prejudicial 
to civil fociety : But it is plain, that they carried their views much farther ; and 
their practice immediately difcovered the {pirit by which: they were actuated« 
Supported by the authority which, they thought, belonged to them as the con- 

3H gregation 
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gregation of the Lord, they ordained, that prayers in the yulgar tongue T fhould 
be ufed in all the pavifh churches of the kingdom ; and that preaching, and the 
interpretation of the fcriptures fhould be practifed in private houfes, tll God 
fhould move the prince to grant public preaching by faithful and true minifters f. 
Such bonds of affociation are always the forerunners of rebellion; and this vio- 
lent invafion of the eftablifhed religion was the actual commencement of it. 


Berore. this league was publicly known, or avowed, the clergy, alarmed with 
the progrefs of the reformation, attempted to recover their loft authority, by a 
violent exercife of power, which tended full farther to augment the zeal and 


‘number of their.enemies. Hamilton, the primate, feized Walter Mill, a prieft 


of anirreproachable life, who had embraced the new doétrines ; and having tried 
him at St. Andrews, condemned him to the flames for herefy. Such general 
averfion was difcovered to thisbarbarity, that it was fome time before the bifhops 
could prevail on any one to act the part of a civil judge, and pronounce the fcn- 
tence vpon him; and even after the time of his execution was fixed, all the 
fhops of St. Andrews being fhut, no one would fell a rope to tie him to the ftake, 
and the primate himfelf was obliged to furnith this implement. The man bore 
the torture with that courage which, tho’ ufual on thefe occafions, always ap- 
pears aftonifhing and fupernatural to the multitude: The people, to exprefs their 
abbarrence againft the cruelty of the priefts, raifed a monument of flones on the 
place of his execution 5 and as faft as the ftones were removed by order of the 
clergy, they were again fupplied from the voluntary zeal of the populace|j. It 
:s vain for men-to oppofe the fevereft punifhments to the united principles of reli- 
gion and public: applaute ; and this was the laft barbarity of the kind which 
the catholics had the power to exercife in Scotland. 


Some time after, the people difcovered their fentiments in fuch a manner as was 
fafficient to prognofticate to the pricfts, the fate which. was awaiting them. It 
was ufual on the feftival of St. Giles, the tutelar faint of Edinburgh, to carry in 
proceffion the inaage of that faint; butthe proteftants, in order to prevent the 
ceremony, found means, on the eve of the feftival, to purloin the ftatue from 
she church, and they pleafed themfelves with imagining the aftonifhment and 
difappointment of his votaries. The clergy, however, framed haftily anew 
image, which, in derifion, was called by the people young St. Giles; and they 
carried it thro’ the ftreets, attended with all the ecclefiaftics in: the town and 
neighbourhood. The multitude abftained from violence fo long as the Queen- 

4 | regent 


+ The reformers ufed at that time King Edward’s liturgy in Scotland. Forbes, p. 155. 
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regent continued a fpectator, but the moment fhe retired, they invaded the idol, 
threw it in the dirt, and broke it in pieces. The flight and terror of the priefts 
and fryars, who, it was remarked, deferted, in his greateft diftrefs, the object of 
their worfhip, was the fource of univerfal mockery and laughter. 

Encouracep by all thefe appearances, the congregation proceeded with ala- 
crity in openly folliciting fubfcriptions to their league; and the death of Mary 
of England, with the acceffion of Elizabeth, which happened about this time, 
contributed much to increafe their hopes of final fuccefs in their undertaking. 
They ventured to prefent a petition to the regent, craving a reformation of the 
church, and of the wicked, fcandalous, and deteftable lives of the prelates and ec- 
clefiaftics *. They applied to the Parliament, by a petition, in which, after pre- 
mifing, that they could not communicate with the damnable idolatry, and into- 
lerable abufes of the papiftical church, they defired, that the laws againft here- 
tics fhould be executed by the civil magiftrate alone, and that the fcripture fhould 
be the fole rule for judging of herefy +. They even petitioned the convocation, 
and infifted that prayers fhould be faid in the vulgar tongue, and that bifhops 
fhould be chofen with the confent of the gentry of the diocefe, and priefts with 
the confent of the parifhioners{. The regent prudently temporized between 
thefe parties; and as fhe aimed at procuring a matrimonial crown for her fon-in- 
jaw, the dauphin, fhe was, on that as well as other accounts, unwilling. to come 
to extremities with either of them. 

Burt after this conceffion was obtained, fhe received orders from France, pro- 
bably dictated by the haughty fpirit of her brothers, to proceed with violence 


againft the reformers, and to reftore the royal authority, by fome fignal act of 


power ||. She made the moft eminent of the proteftant teachers be cited to appear be- 
fore the council at Stirling ; but when their followers were marching thither in great 
multitudes, in order to protect and countenance them, fhe entertained apprehen- 
fions of an infurreétion, and diffipated the people by a promife §, that nothing 
fhould be done to the prejudice of the minifters. This promife was violated, 
and a fentence paffed, by which all the minifters were pronounced rebels, on ac- 

gH 2, | count 


* Knox, p. 12%): + Ibid: p, 1292 07 2) Of Keiths p. 78; 81, 82. | Melvil’s 
Memoirs, p. 24, - Jebb, vol. H..p. 446. 

§ Knox, p.127. We thall faggeft afterwards fome.reafons to fulped, that, perliaps, no, expres 
promife was given. Calumnies eafily arife during times of faction, efpecially thoferof the religious 
Kind; when men think every art lawful for promoting their purpofé. "The congregation in their mahi- 
feltd,; where they enumerate all’ the sartices’of the regent’s mal-adminiftration, do not reproach he 
withthis breach of promife. It wa’ probably nothing but a rtimour f{pread abroad to catch the popu. 
lace. If the papifs have fometimes maintained, that no faith was to be kept with heretics, their ac. 
verfaries feem alfo to have thought; that no’truth ought to be’ told of idolaters. 
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count of their not appearing. A meafure, fo rafh and ill advifed, enraged the 
people, and made them refolve to refit her authority by force of arms,. and to 
proceed to.extremity again{t the clergy of the eftablithed religion, 


In this critical time John Knox arrived from Geneva, where he had pafléd 
fome years in banifhment, and where he had imbibed, from his commerce with- 
Calvin, the higheft fanaticifm of his fect, «augmented by the natural ferocity of 
his own character. He had been invited back 'to Scotland by the leaders of the 
reformation ; and mounting the pulpit at Perth, during the prefent ferment of 
mens minds, he declaimed with his ufual vehernence againft the idolatry and other 
abominations of the church of Rome, and incited his audience to exert their ut- 
moft zeal for its fubverfion. A prieft was fo imprudent, after this fermon, as 
to open his repofitory of images and relicts, and prepare himfelf to fay mafs. 
The audience, who were wrought up to a difpofition for any furious enterprize, 
were as much enraged as if the fpectacle had not been quite familiar to them.: 
They attacked the prieft with fury, broke the images in pieces, tore the pictures, 
overthrew the altars,. fcattered about the facred vafes ; and left no implement of 
idolatrous worfhip, as they called it, entire or unbroken, They thence proceeded: 
with additional numbers, and augmented rage, to the monalteries of the Grey. 
and Black friars, which they pillaged in an inffant: The Carthufians underwent 
the fame fate; and the populace, not content with robbing and expelling’ the 
monks, vented their fury on the buildings, which had been the recepticles of | 
juch abomination’; and in a very little time nothing but the walls of thefe {tately 


edifices. were left ftanding. The inhabitants of Couper in Fife foon after imi- 
tated the example *. 


“Tue Queen-regent, provoked at thefe violences, affembled.an army, and pre- 
pared to chattife the rebels. She had about two thoufand French under her: 
command, with a few Scotch troops; and being affifted with fuch of the nobi. 
lity as were well affected to her, fhe pitched her camp within ten miles of Perth. 
Even the earl of Argyle, and the lord James Stuart, prior of St. Andrew’s, the 
Queen’s natural brother, tho” deeply engaged with the reformers, attended the 
regent in this enterprize, either becaufe they blamed the fury of the populace,, 
or hoped by their influence and authority to mediate fome agreement between the » 
parties. Ihe congregation, on the other hand, made preparations. for defence:; 
and being joined by the earl of Glencarne from the Weft, and being countenanced 
by many of the nobility and gentry, they appeared formidable from their numbers, 
as well as the zeal by which they were animated. They fentan addrefs to the re- 


gene, 
* Spotfwood, p. 121. -Knox, p.127. 
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gent, where they plainly infinuated, that if they were purfued to extremity, by 
the cruel beafts, the churchmen, they would have recourfe to foreign powers for 
affiftance; and they fubfcribed themfelves her faithful fubjects in all things not 
repugnant to God ; ‘affuming, at the fame time, the name of the faithful con- 
gregation of Chrift Jefus*. They applied to the nobility attending her, and 
maintained, that their paft violences were juftified by the word of God, which 
commands the godly to deftroy idolatry, and all the monuments of it ; that tho” 
all civil authority was facred, yet was there a great difference between the autho- 
rity and the perfons who exercifed it; and that it ought to be confidered, whe- 
ther or not thofe abominations, called by the peftilent capita, religion, and which 
they defend by fire and fword, be the true religion of Chrift Jefus. They ree 
monitrated with fuch of the Queen’s army as had formerly embraced their party, 
and toldthem, ‘* ‘That as they were already reputed traitors by God, they fhould 
** likewife be excommunicated from their fociety, and from the participation of 
“© the facraments of the church, which God by his mighty power had ereéted 
*¢ among them; whofe minifters have the fame authority which Chrift granted 
‘© to his apottles in thefe words, Who/e fins ye fhall forgive fhal/ be forgiven, and 
‘* whofe fins ye foall retain fhall be retained.” We may here fee that thefe new 
faints were no lefs lofty in their pretenfions than the ancient hierarchy; and it 
was therefore no wonder they were enraged: againft thefe latter as their rivals in 
dominion. They joined to all thefe declarations an addrefs to the eftablifhed 
church ; and they affixed this title toit. ‘* To the generat on of antichrift, the 
“* peftilent prelates and their /bavelings || in Scotland, the congregation of Chrift 
“¢ Jefus within the fame fayeth.” The tenor of the manifefto was agreeable to the 
title. ‘They told the ecclefiaftics, ‘* As ye by tyranny intend not only to deftroy 
“ our bodies, but alfo by the fame to hold our fouls in bondage of the devil, 
** fubjec&t to idolatry ; fo fhall we, with all the force and power which God hall: 
“‘ grant unto us, execute juft vengeance and punifhment upon you: Yea, we 
** fhall begin that fame war which God cominanded Ifrael to execute againit the 
“« Canaanites ; that is, contract of peace fhall never be made, till ye defift from 
“¢ your open idolatry, and cruel perfecution of God’s children. And this, in 
“¢ the name of the eternal God, and of his fon, Chritt Jefus, whofe verity we 
‘*-profefs, and gofpel we have preached, and holy facraments rightly admini- 
** ftered, we fignify unto you, to be our intent, fo far as God will affit us to 
** withftand your idolatry. Take this for warning, and be not deceived §. ” With 
thefe outrageous fymptoms commenced that cant, hypocrify, and fanaticifm 
which. 


* Knox, p. 129, + Ibid. p. 131, t Ibid. p. 133, | A contemptuous 
term for a prieft, § Keith, p, 85, 86, 87, Knox, piaa4. 
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which long infefted that kingdom; and which, tho” now mollified by the lenity 
of the civil power, is ftill ready to break out on all occatfions. 


Tuer Queen-regent, finding fuch obftinate zeal in the malecontents, was con. 
tented to embrace the councils of Argyle and the prior of St. Andrew’s, and to 
form an accommodation with them, She was received into Perth, which fubmit- 
ted to her, on promifing an indemnity of paft offences, and engaging not to 
leave any French garrifon in the place. This capitulation, it is pretended, wag 
not exactly obferved. Some of the inhabitants were molefted on account of the 
late violences; and fome companies of Sco’ch foldiers, fuppofed to be in French 


pay, were quartered in the towns; which ftep, tho’ taken under a very pale 
pretext, was regarded by the congregation as an infraction of the treaty*. It is- 
afferted, that the regent, to me thefe meafures, declared, that ieattoti 
ought not to have their promifes too ftrictly urged upon them, nor was any faith 
to be kept with heretics: And that for her part, could fhe find as good a colour 
of reafon, fhe would willingly bereave all thefe men of their lives nee fortunes +. 
But it is no way likely, that fuch expreffions dropt from this prudent and vir- 
tuous princefs. On the contrary, it appears, that thefe violences were very difs 
agreeable to her ; that fhe was in this particular over-ruled by the authority of the 
French counfellors placed about her; and that fhe often thought, if the manage- 
ment of thefe affairs had been entrufted wholly to herfelf, fhe could eafily, with- 
out force, have accommodated all differences f. 


Tae congregation enflamed with their own zeal, and enraged with thefe dif- 
appointments, remained not long in tranquillity. Even before they left Perth, 


and 


* Knox, p. 139: + Ibid. Spotfwood, p. 123 


{ Spotfvood, p. 146. Melvil; p. 29. Knox, p.225, 228. Lefly, lib. x. That there wag re- 
ally no violation of the capitulation of Perth, appears from the manifefto of the congregation in Knox, 
p. 184, where it is not fo mach as pretended. ‘The companies of Scotch foldiers were, probably, ia 
Scotch pay, fince the congregation complains, that the country was opprefled with taxes to maintain 
armies.’ Knox; p. 164,165. And even if they-had been in French pay, it were no breach of the éapitu- 
lation, fince,they were national troops, not French. Knox does not fay, p.139, that any of the inhabitants 


of Perth were tried or punifhed for their pait offences ; but only that they were opprefied with the 
quartering of foldiers : 


And the congregat:on in their manifefto, fay only that many of them had fled 
for fear. 


This plaih detection’ of the eal Gmny with regard to the breach of the capitulation of Perth, 
fay m akeus fatped a like-calumny withregard to the promife pretended not to give fentence : againit 
the minitters. . ‘The affair lay altogether between thé regent and the laird of Dun; and that gentle. 
man, tho’ a man of fenfe and character, might be willing to take fome general profeffions for promifes. 
If the Queen, over-awed by the power of the congregation, gave fuch a promife, in order to have ]j- 


berty: to ppesss * to a fentence ;, how-coild {he expect to have power to éxecute a fentence fo treacher- 
gully obtained? And tow what purpofe could itferve ? 
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and while as yet they had no colour to complain of any violation of treaty, they 
had figned a new covenant, in which, befides their engagements: to mutual de- 
fence, they vowed in the name of God to employ their whole power in deftroying 
every thing that difhonoured his holy name; and this covenant was {ub{cribed, 
among others, by Argyle and the prior of St. Andrew's *. Thefe two leaders 
now defired no better pretext for deferting the regent and openly joining their 
aflociates, than the complaints, however doubtful, or rather falfe, of her breach 
of promife. The congregation alfo, encouraged by this acceffion of force, gave 
up themfelves entirely to the futious zeal of Knox, and renewed at Crail, An- 
{truther, and other places in Fife, like depredations on, the churches and mona- 
{teries with thofe formerly committed at Perth-and Couper. The regent, who 
marched againft them with her army, finding their power fo much. increafed, 
was glad to conclude a truce for a few days; and to pafs over with her forces to 
the Lothians. The infurgents befieged and took Perth; proceeded thence to 
Stirling, where they exercifed their ufual fury ; and finding nothing able to refift 
them, they bent their march to Edinburgh, the inhabitants of. which, as they 
had already -anticipated the zeal of the congregation againft the churches and 
monafteries, gladly opened their gates to them. The regent, with the few 
forces which remained with her, took fhelter in Dunbar, where fhe fhut herfelf 
up, in expectation of a reinforcement from France, 

MeranwuiLk, fhe employed her partizans in reprefenting to the people the 
dangerous confequences of this open rebellion; and fhe endeavoured to convince 
them, that the lord James, under pretence of religion, had formed the fcheme 
of wrefting the fcepter from the hands of the fovereign. By thefe confiderations 
many were engaged to defert the army of the congregation; but much more-by 
the want of pay or any means of fubfiftance; and the regent, obferving the in- 
furgents to be much weakened; ventured to march to Edinburgh, with a defign 
to fupprefs them. On the interpofal of the duke of Chatelraut, who. {till adherec 
to her, the agreed to a capitulation, in which fhe granted them a toleration o 
their religion, and they engaged to commit no farther depredations on the 
churches. Scon after they evacuated the city of Edinburgh; and before they left 
it, they proclaimed the articles of agreement; but they took care to*publith only 
the articles favourable to themfelves, and they were guilty of an impofture, in 
adding one to the number, viz. that idolitry fhall not again be erected in any 


place where it was at that time fupprefied {. 


. AN 
* Keith, p.89.. Knox, p. 138. 


+ Knox, p..153,.154, 155. This author pretends that this article was. agreed towertbally, ‘but that 


the Queen’s fcribes omitted it in the treaty which was ficned, ‘This ftory is very anlikely, or 
y o y P é 
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An agreement concluded, while men’s minds were in this difpofition, could 
not be durable ; and both fides endeavoured to ftrengthen themfelves as much as 
poffible, againft the enfuing rupture, which appeared inevitable. The regent 
having got a reinforcement of 1000 men from France, began to fortify Leith; 
and the congregation feduced the duke of Chatelraut to their party, who had 
Jong appeared inclined to them, and who was at laft determined by the arrival of 
his fon, the earl of Arran, from France, where he had efcaped many dangers, 
from the jealoufy, as well as bigotry, of Henry and the duke of Guile. More 
French troops foon after difembarked under the command of La Brofle, who 
was followed by the bifhop of Amiens and three doctors of the Sorbonne. Thefe 
laft were fupplied with ftore of fyllogifms, authorities, citations, and fcholaftic 
arguments, which they intended to oppofe to the Scotch preachers, and which, 


they juftly prefrmed, would acquire force, and operate conviction on mens minds, 
by the influence of the French arms and artillery *. 


Tuer conftable Montmorency had always oppofed the marriage of the Queen 
ef Scots with the dauphin, and had foretold, that, by forming fuch clofe con- 
nexions with Scotland, the antient league would te diffolved; and the natives 
ef that kingdom, jealous of a foreign yoke, would foon become, inftead 
of allies, attached by intereft and inclination, the moft inveterate ene- 
mies to the French dominion. But tho’ the event feemed now to have jutti- 
fied the prudence of that aged minifter, it is not improbable, confidering the 
violence of the councils, by which France was governed, that the infurrection 
was efteemed a favourable event ; as affording a pretence for fend ng over armies, 
for entirely fubduing the country, for attainting the rebels +, and for preparing 
means thence to invade England, and fupport Mary’s title to the crown of that 
kingdom. The leaders of thé congregation, well acquainted with thefe views, 
were not infenfible of their danger, and faw that their only fafety confilled in the 
vigour and fuccefs of their meafures. They were encouraged by the intelligence 
received of the fudden death of Henry the fecond; and having paffed an ac& 
from their own authority, depriving the Queen dowager of the regency, and 
ordering all the French troops to evacuate the kingdom, they collected. forces 
to put their edict in execution againft them. They became matters acain of 
Edinburgh ; but found themfelves unable to keep long poffeffion of iat cit 

y- 


Their 


rather very abfurd ; andin the meantime it is allowed, that the article is notin the treaty: Nor do 
the congregation in their {ubfequent manifefto infift upon it. 


* Spot{wood, p.134. Thuan. lib XXIV. c, 10. + Forbes, vol. I. p. 139. Thuan. lib 
XXIV. c. 13. , 


Knox, p. 184. 
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Their tumultuary armies, affembled in hafte, and fupported by no pay, foon 
feparated themfelves upon the. leaft difafter, or even any delay of fuccefs:; and 
were incapable of refifting fuch veteran troops‘as the French,’ who. were alfo fe- 
conded. by fome of the < Sch nobility, among whom the’ earl of Bothwel dif- 
tincuifhed himfelf. Hearing that the marquis of Elbeuf, brother to the regent, 
was levying a new army again{t them in Germany, they thought themfelves ex- 
cufable for applying, in this extremity, to the afliftance of England, and as.the 
fympathy of religion, as well as regard to national liberty, Wadi now counter- 
ballanced the antient animofity againft that kingdom, this meafure was the refule 
of inclination no lefs than of intereftt=. Maitland of Ledington, therefore, 
and Robert Melvil, were fecretly difpatched by the Congregation to follicit fuc- 
cours from Elizabeth. 


Tue wife council of Elizabeth deliberated not long in affenting to this pro- 
pofal, which concurred fo well with their views and Hhikeberte: Cecil in parti- s, 
cular reprefented to the Queen, that the union of the crowns of Scotland and 
France, both of them the hereditary enemies of England, was ever regarded as 
a very pernicious event; and her father, as well as protector Somerfet, had em- 
ployed every expedient, both of war and negotiation, to prevent it: That the 
claim, which Mary pretended to the crown, rendered the prefent fituation of 
Eneland ftill more dangerous, and demanded, on the part of the Queen, the 
oreateft vigilance and precaution: That the capacity, ambition, and exorbitant 
views of the family of ne who now entirely governed the French councils, 
were fufficiently known, and they themfelves made no fecret of their defign to 
advance their niece to the throne of England: That deeming themfelves fecure 
of fuccefs, they had already, very imprudently» and prematurely, taken off the 
mafk ; and Throcmorton, the Englifh ambaffador at — fent over, by every 
courier, inconteftible proofs of their hoftile intentions *: That they only waited 
till Scotland fhould be entirely fubdued ; and having thus deprived the Englith 
of the advantage, refulting from their fituation and naval power, they prepared 
means for fubverting the Queen’s authority: That the zealous catholics in Eng- 
Jand, difcontented with the prefent government, and fatished with the legality 


ql, of 


t ‘The Scotch lords in their'declaration fay, ‘“‘ How far we have fought fupport of 3 =ngland, or of 
¢€ any other prince, and what juft caafe.we had-and have-fo to do, we fh al fhort eck manifefi 
“ unto the.world, to the praife of God’s holy name, and to the confufion of all che ofe that flander us 
‘* for fo doing: For this we fear not to confefs, that, as in this enterpfc againt the devil, againit 
«¢ idolatry and the maintainers of the fame, we chiefly and only feek God’s glory to be notified unto 
«< men, fin to be punifhed, and virtue to be maintained; fo where power faileth ‘of ourfelves, we wil! 
‘© feek it, wherefoever God fhall offer the fame.’” Knox, p. 176. 


* Forbes, vol. I. p. 134, 135, 149) 150, 159, 165, 181, 194, 229, 231, 235-241, 253. 
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of Mary’s title, would bring them confiderable reinforcement, and would difturb 
every meafure of defence againft that formidable power: That the only expedi- 
ent for preventing thefe defigns was to feize the prefent opportunity, and take 
advantage of a like zeal in the proteftants of Scotland ; nor could any doubt be 
entertained with regard to the juftice of a meafure, founded on fuch evident ne- 
cefity, and directed only to the ends of felf-prefervation: That tho’ a French 
war, attended with great expence, feemed the neceflary confequence of fupport- 
ing the Scotch malecontents, that power, if removed to the continent, could 
never be very formidable ; and a {mall difburfement at prefent would in the end 
be found the greateft frugality: And that the domeftic diffentions of France, 
which every day augmented, together with the fupport of Philip, who, notwith- 
{tanding all his bigotry and hypocrify, would never permit the entire conquetft of 
England, were fufficient to fecure the Queen againf{ the dangerous ambition and 
refentment of the houfe of Guife y. 


she UN tc cid tl (pat TI MES 20 gia sa a A - ) saa 


Eiizapetn’s propenfity to caution and ceconomy were, tho’ with fome dif- 
ficulty t, overcome by thefe powerful motives ; and fhe prepared herfelf to fup- 
y y p ay gad jac P 
port-by arms and money the declining affairs of the Congregation in Scotland, 
She equiped. a fleet, which confifted of thirteen fhips of war; and giving the 
3 I ; . ; P 5 © 
command of it to Winter, fhe fent it to the Firth of Forth: She named the 
young duke of Norfolk her lieutenant in the northern counties, and affembled at 





Berwic an army of eight thoufand men under the command of lord Gray, war- 
den.of.the eaft and middle marches. Tho’ the court of France, fenfible of the 
danger, offered her to make immediate reftitution of Calais, provided fhe would 
not interpofe. in the affairs-of Scotland ; fhe refolutely told them, that fhe never 
would put an: inconfiderable fifher-town in competition with the fafety of her 
whole dominions*;. and fhe ftill continued her preparations. She concluded a 
treaty of mutual defence with the congregation, which was to laft. during the 
marriage of the Queen of Scots with Francis and a year after; and fhe promifed 
never to defitt till the French had entirely evacuated Scotland... And. having 
thus taken. all proper meafures for -fuccefs, and received from the Scotch _fix .. 
hoftages for the performance. of articles, fhe ordered her fleet and army to be- 
ein their operations. 


“fe66 Tue appearance of Elizabeth’s fleet in the Firth very much difconcerted ~ 

rth January. the French army, who were at that. time ravaging the.county of Fife;. 
and 

4 Forbes, vol. I. p: 387.  Jebb, volil. p. 448. Keith, append. 24- | { Forbes, vol. I - 


P- 454, 460. * Spotfwood, p, 146, 4. Knox, p. 2r7... Haynes’s State Papers, vol,-I. 
p.153. Rymer, tom. XY. p. 569. 
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and obliged them to make.a circuit by Stirling, ia order to reach Leith, where Chap. © 
they fut themfelves up, and prepared for defence. The Englifh army, rein- wB92- 
forced by soco Scotch*, fat down before Leith; and after two fkirmifhes, in 

the, former of which, the Englifh had the advantage, in the latter the French, 

they began to. batter the town; and tho’ repulfed with confiderable lofs in a rath 

and.ill conducted affault, they reduced the garrifon to great difficulties. Their 

diftrefs was augmented by two events; the difperfion by a ftorm of d’Elbeuf’s 

fleet, which carried.a confiderable army on board +, and the death of the Queen 

regent, who expired about this time in the caftle of Edinburgh; a woman en- 

dowed with all the capacity which fhone forth in her family, but poflefled of 

much more virtue and moderation than appeared in the conduct of the other 
branches of it. The French, who found it impoffible to fubfift for want of 
provifions, and who faw that the Englifh were continually reinforced by new 
numbers, were obliged to capitulate. And the bifhop of Valence and count sth July. 
Randan, plenipotentiaries from France, figned a treaty at Edinburgh with Cecil 

and Dr. Wotton, whom Elizabeth had fent to Edinburgh for that purpofe. It settlement of 
was there ftipulated, that the French fhould, all of them, inftantly evacuate Scotland. 
Scotland; that the King arid Queen of France and Scotland fhould thenceforth 

abftain from bearing the arms of England, or afluming the title of that king- 

dom; that farther fatisfa¢tion for the injury already done in that particular 

fhould be granted Elizabeth , and that commiffioners fhould meet to {fettle this 

point, or if they could not agree, that the King of Spain fhould be arbiter be- 

tween the crowns. SBefides thefe ftipulations, which regarded England, fome 
conceffions were granted to the Scotch, which. the plenipotentiaries, in the name 

of the King and Queen of France and Scotland, promifed in the treaty with Eliza- 

beth to obferve; that an amnefty fhould be publifhed for all paft offences ; that 

none but natives fhould be put into any office in Scotland ; that the ftates fhould 

name twenty-four perfons, of whom the Queen of Scots fhould chufe feven, and 

the ftates five, and in the hands of thefe twelve fhould the whole adminiftration 


be placed during that Queen’s abfence; and that Mary fhould neither make 
peace nor war without confent of the ftates{. In order to haften the execution 
of this important treaty Elizabeth fent fhips, by which the whole French forces 
were tranfported into their own country, | 

Tuus all Europe faw, in the firft tranfaction of this reign, the genius and 


capacity of the Queen and her minifters. She difcerned at a diftance the danger, 
‘ g12 which 


* Haynes, vol. J. p.256, 259. + Ibid. p. 223. ~ Rymer, vol. XV. p. 593.: Keith, 
p.137. Spotfwoed, p.147. Knox, p. 229. 
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which threatened her; and took inftantly vigorous meafures to prevent it. Mak- 
ing all the poffible advantages of her fituation, fhe proceeded with celerity to’a 
decifion; and was not diverted by any offers, negotiations, or remonftrances of 
the’ French court. She ftopped not till the had brought the matter’to 2 final 
fue + and had converted that very power, to which her enemies trufted for her 
deftruétion, into her firmeft fapport*and fecurity. By exacting no improper 
even during their greateft diftrefs, ‘fhe 
union by 
all the tyes of gratitude, intereft and relie 
them above what remained even with their native fovereign. g 
fhe acquired by this dextrous and fpirited conduct, gave her every where, abroad 
as well as at home, more authority than had attended her fifter, tho’ fupported 
by all the power of the Spanifh monarchy *. 

Tue fubfequent meafures of the Scotch reformers tended ftill more to cement 
their union with England. Being entirely mafters of the kingdom, they made 
no farther ceremony or fcruple, in fully effecting their purpofe. In the treaty 
of Edinburgh it had been aoreed, that a Parliament or convention fhould foon 
be afiembled ; and the leaders of the Congregaticn, not waiting till the Queen 
of Scots fhould ratify that treaty, thought themfelves fully inticled, without the 
fovereign’s authority, immediately to fummon a Parliament. The reformers 

refented a petition to this afiembly; where they are not contented with defiring 

the eftablifhment of their doctrine; they allo apply for the punifhment of the 
catholics, whom they call yaflals to the Roman harlot; and they affert, that, 
amoneft all the rabble of the clergy, fiich is their expreflion, there is not one 
lawful minifter ; but that they are, all of them, thieves and murderers ; yea rebels 
and ttaitors to civil authority ; and therefore unworthy to be fuffered in any re- 
formed common-wealth 7. The Parliamient feem to have been aétuated by the 
fame fpirit of rage and-perfecution. After ratifying a confeffion of faith, agree- 
able to the new doctrines, they pafied a ftatute againft the mafs,:and not only 
abolifhed it in all the churches, but ena€ted, that whoever any. where, either 
officiated in it or was prefent at-1t, fhould be chaftifed, for the firft offence, with 
confifcation of goods, and corporal punifhment, at the difcretion of the magi- 
{trate ; for the fecond, with banifhment ; and for the third, with lofs of life t. 
A law was alfo voted for abolifhing the papal jurifdiétion in Scotiand: The pref- 
byterian form of difcipline was fettled, leaving only at firft fome fhadow of au- 
| thority 


* Forbes, vol. I, p. 354: 372+ Jebb, vol. Il. p. 452 + Kmox, p- 237 238. t Ibid, 
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i thority to certain ecclefiattics, whom theyvcalled fuperiotendants. The prelates Shae L 
of the antient faith appeared in order to complain of great injuftice committed 75? 
on them by the invafion of their property, but the Parliament took no notice of 
them ; till at laft, thefe ecclefiaftics, tired with fruitlefs:attendance, departed the 
town, oc They were then cited to appear ; and as no body prefented themfelves, it 
was voted by the Parliament, ‘that the ecclefiattics, were entirely fatisfied, and 
found no reafon of complaint. | 

Sir James Sandilands, prior of Sti John, was fent over to France.to obtain th 
ratification of thefe a€ts; but was very ill received by the Queen, who abfolutely 
denied the validity of a Parliament, ‘fummoned without the royal confent ; 
and fhe refufed- her fan@ion’ to thefe ftatutes. But the proteftants gave them- 
felves little concern about their Queen’s refufal.° They immediately put the fta- 
tutes in execution: They abolifhed the mafs; they fettled their minifters; they 
committed every where furious devaftations on the monatlteries, and even on the 
churches, which they thought to be profaned -by»idolatry:; and efteeming the 
property of the clergy lawful prey, they took poficflion, without ceremony, of the 
far greater part of the .ecclefiaftical revenues. Their new preachers, who had 
authority fufficient to incite them to war and infurrection, could not reftrain their 
rapacity ; and fanaticiim concurring with avarice, an incurable blow was given 
to the papal authority in that country. The proteftant nobility and gentry, 
united by the confcioufnefs of fach unpardonable guilt, alarmed for their new 
pofieffions; weil acquainted with the imperious character of the houfe of Guife, 
faw no -fafety for themfelves but in the protection of England; and they dif- 
patched Morton, Glencarne, and Ledington to exprefs their fincere gratitude 
to the Queen for her paft favours, and to reprefent to her the neceflity of con- 
tinuing them. 

Exizazetnu had equal reafon to maintain an union with the Scotch prote- 
ftants ;> and foon found, that the houfe of Guife, norwithftanding their paft difap- 
pointments, had not laid afide the defign of contefting her title, and fubverting 
her authority. Francis and Mary, whofecouncils were wholly directed by them, 
refufed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh’; and fhowed no difpofition to give her 
any fatisfaétion for that mortal injury and affront which they had put upon her, 
in fo openly affuming the title and arms of England. She was fenfible of the 
dangér attending fuch pretenfions; and it was with pleafure ‘fhe heard -of the 
violent faGtions, which prevailed in the French government, and of the oppofi- 
tion, which had arifen again{t the meafures of the duke of Guife. ‘That ambi- 
tious prince, fupported by his four brothers, the cardinal of Lorraine, the duke 
of Aumale, the marquis of Elbeuf, and the grand prior, men no lefs ambitious 
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than himfelf, had engroffed all the authority of the crown; and as, he was pof- 
fefted of every quality, which could command the efteem or feduce the affections 
of men, there appeared no end of his acquifitions and pretenfions. Ihe con- 
-ftable Montmorency, who had dong ballanced his credit, was deprived of al] 
rower: The princes of the blood, the King of Navarre and his brother the 
prince of Condé, were entirely excluded from offices and favour : The Queen- 
mother herfelf, Catherine de Medicis, found her influence every day declining : 
And.as Francis, a young prince, infirm both in mind and body, was wholly go- 
-verned by his {poufe, who knew no. law but the pleafure of her.uncies, men 
_defpaired of ever obtaining freedom from the deminion of that afpiring family. 
Ir was the contefts of religion, which firft infpired the French with courage 
openly to oppofe their exorbitant authority. 

Tue theological difputes, firft ftarted in the north of Germany, and next in 
Switzerland, countries at that time wholly illiterate, had long ago penetrated 
into France; and as they were affifted by the general difcontents again{t the court 
and church of Rome, and by the zealous fpirit of the age, the profelytes to the 
‘new religion were fecretly encrealing in every province. Henry the fecond, in 
‘mitation of bis father Francis, had oppofed the progrefs of the reformers; and 
tho’ a prince.addicted to pleafure and fociety, he was tranfported by a vehemence, 
_as well as bigotry, which had little place in his predecefior’s conduct. Rigorous 
-punifhments had been inflicted on the moft eminent of the proteftant party; 
and a point of honour feemed to have arifen, whether the one {ect could exer- 
‘cife or the other fuffer mot barbarity. Fhe death of Henry put fome ftop to 
‘the perfecutions.; and the people, who had admired the conftancy of the new 
preachers, now heard with favour and prepofieffion their arguments and doctrines. 
But the cardinal of Lorraine, as well as his brother, who were poffefied of the 
legal authority, thought it their intereft to fupport the eftablithed religion ; and 
when they revived the exercife of the penal ftatutes, they neceflarily engaged 
the malecontent princes and nobles in the protection of the new religion. The 
King of Navarre, a man of mild difpofitions, but of a weak character, and the 
prince of Condé, who poffefled many heroic qualities, having declared themfelves in 
favour of the proteftants, that fect acquired new force from their countenance ; 
and the admiral de Coligni, with his brother Andelot, no longer ferupled to 
declare them‘elves openly of their communion. ‘The integrity. of the admiral, 
who was believed fincere in his profeffion, and his high renown both for valour 
and conduét, for the arts of peace as well as of war, gave credit to the reformers; 
and after a fruftrated attempt of the malecontents to feize the King’s perfon at 
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Amboife, of which Elizabeth had probably fomie intelligence *, every place was Chap. L. 
full-of diftraétion, and matters haftened to an extremity between the parties. i 
But the houfe of Guife, tho’ thefe factions had obliged them to remit their efforts 

in Scotland, and had been one chief caufe of Elizabeth’s fuccefs, were determined 

not to relinquifh their authority in France, or yield to the violence of their anta- 

gonifts.”. They found an opportunity to feize the King of Navarre and the prince 

of Conde ; they threw the former into prifon; they obtained a fentence of death 4 December,:. 
againft the latter ; and they were proceeding to put the fentence in execution, when 
the King’s fudden death faved the noble prifoner, and interrupted the profperity of 
the duke of Guife. The Queen-mother was appointed regent to her fon Charles 
the ninth, now in his minority: The King of Navarre was named lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom: The fentence againft Condé was annulled: The con- 
{table was recalled to court: And the family of Guife, tho’ they ftill enjoyed - 
great offices, and great power, now found a counterpoife to their authority. 


15615 


E1izaBetTH was not diffatisfied to: learn; that her avowed enemies had met 
with fo fevere a check, and fhe was determined to make advantage of it avain{t 
the Queen of Scots, whom fhe ftill regarded as a dangerous rival. She faw her- 
felf freed from the perils attending an union of Scotland with France ; and was 
pleafed to find, that fo powerful a prince as the French monarch was no longer a 
pretender to her crown and kingdoms. But fhe confidered, on the other hand, 
that the Englifh catholics, who were very numerous, anid who’ were generally 
prejudiced in favour of Mary’s title, would now adhere to that princefs with 
more zealous attachment, when they faw, that her fucceffion no longer endan- 
gered the liberties of the kingdom, and was rather attended with the advantages - 
of producing an entire union with Scotland, She gave orders, therefore, to her 
ambaflador, Throcmorton, a very vigilant and able minifter, to renew his ap- 
plications to the Queen of ‘Scots, and to require her ratification of the treaty of 
Edinburgh. - But tho? Mary had defifted, after her hufband’s death, from bear- 
ing the arms and title of Queen of England, fhe ftill declined gratifying Eliza- 
beth in this momentous article; and hearkening too much to the arnbitious fue- 
geftions of her uncles, fhe refufed to make any formal renunciation of her pre- 
tenfions. 

MEANWHILE, the Queen-mothér of France, who imputed to Mary all the mor- 

' t}fications which fhe had met with during Francis’s life-time, took care to retaliate « 
on her by likeinjuries; and the Queen of. Scots, who found her abode in France 
difagreeable, . 


~ 


* Forbes; vol. I. p.214. .'Throcmorton, about this time, unwilling to entruft to letters the great»: 
fecrets committed to him, obtained leave, under fome pretext, to.come ever t6 Londen, - 
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difacreeable, began to think of returning into her native country. Lord James 
who’ had been fent in deputation from the ftates'to invite her‘over, feconded:this 
intention; and fhe applied to Elizabeth, by D’Oifel, for liberty to pafs thro’ 
England *. But fhe received for anfwer, that till fhe had given fatisfaction, 
ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, fhe could expect no favour, from a 

c 


whom fhe had fo much injured. This: denial excited her relentment 


: 
fhe made no fcruple of expreffing her fentiments to Throcmorton; when he re- 
oO 


iterated his applications to gratify his miftrefsinia demand; ‘which he reprefented 
as fo reafonable. Having cleared the room of all her attendants, fhe faid to him, 
<¢ Tlow weak I may prove, or how far a woman’s. frailty may tranfport. me, { 
« cannot tell: However, 1 have no mind to have fo many witnefles of my in- 
“¢ firmity as your miftrefs had at her audience of my ambaflador, D’ Oitcl. 
“© There is nothing difturbs me fo much, as the having afked, with fo much im- 
“© portunity, a favour which it was of no confequence for me to obtain, I can, with 
«© God's leave, return to my own country without her leave; as I came to France, 
‘¢ in fpite of all the oppofition of her brother, King Edward: Neither do I want 
«© friends, both able and willing, to conduét me home, as they have brought me 
‘© hither; tho’ I was defirous rather to. make an experiment of her friendfhip 
‘© than of the affiftance of any other perfon. I have often heard you fay, that 
<< a good correfpondence between her and myflf would conduce much to the 


TD 


“© fecurity and happinefs of both our kingdoms: But were fhe well convinced of 


~« this truth. fhe had hardly denied me fo {mall a requcft. . But, perhaps, fhe 
> . i + | on 


co 


< bears a better inclination to. my rebellious fubjects than to me, their fove- 
«‘ reion, her equal in royal dignity, her near relation, and the undoubted 
‘ heir of her kingdoms. _ Befides her friendthip, I afk nothing at her hands: 
‘¢ | neither trouble her, nor concern myfelf in the affairs of her kingdom: Not 
‘«¢ that I amignorant, that there are now in England a great many malecontents, 
“«¢ who are no friends to the prefent eftablifament. ‘She is pleafed to upbraid m: 
‘© as a perfon little experienced in the world: I freely own it; but age will cure 
‘<< that defect. However, I am old enough to acquit myfelf honeftly and cour- 
‘© teoufly to my friends and relations, and to encourage no reports of her, which 
«¢ would mifbecome a Queen and her kinfwoman. I would alfo fay, by her 
<¢ Jeave, that 1am a Queen as well as fhe, and not altogether friendlefs: And, 
‘© perhaps, I have as great afoul too; fo that methinks we fhould be upon a 
<< level inour treatment of each other. . As foon as I have confulted the ftates of 
¢¢ my kingdom, I fhall be ready to give a reafonable an{wer ; and I am the more 


*¢ intenton my journey, that I may be able to make the quicker difpatch in this 
oS air ase | 


* Goodall, vol. I. p. 175. 
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‘affair. But fhe, it feems, intends to ftop my journey ; fo that either fhe will 
‘¢ not let me give her fatisfaction, or is refolved not to be fatisfied ; perhaps, on 
‘+ purpofe to keep up the difagreement betwixt us. She has often reproached me 
‘‘ with my being young; and I muft be very young, indeed, and as ill advifed, 
‘¢ to. treat of matters-of fuch great concern and importance, without the advice 
“ of my Parliament. I have not been wanting in any friendly offices to her ; 
‘¢ but fhe difbelieves or overlooks them. Icould heartily wifh, that I was as 
6° near allied to her in affection asin blood: For that, indeed, would be a moft 


<¢ valuable alliance .*” 


Sucu a fpirited reply, notwithftanding the obliging terms interfperfed in it, 
was but ill fitted to conciliate friendfhip between thefe rival princefies, or cure 
thofe mutual jealoufies which had already taken place. Elizabeth equipped a 
fleet, under pretence of purfuing pyrates, but probably with an intention of in- 


Chap. I. 
1561. 


tercepting the Queen of Scots in her return homewards. Mary embarked at .o4 Auout, 


Calais; and paffing the Englifh fleet in a fog, arrived fafely at Leith, attended 


Arrival of 


by her three uncles, the duke of Aumale, the grand prior, and the marquefs Mary in Scot- 


of Elbeuf; together with the marquefs of Damville, and other French courtiers. 
This change of abode and fituation was very little agreeable to that princefs, 
Befides the natural prepoffeffions in favour of a country in which fhe had been 
educated from her earlieft infancy, and where fhe had borne fo high a rank, fhe 
could not. forbear regreting her departure from among that people, fo celebrated 
for their humane and fociable difpofition, and their refpectful attachment to their 
fovereign, and reflecting on the difparity of the fcene which lay before her. It 
is faid, that after fhe was embarked at Calais, fhe kept her eyes fixed on the coaft 
of France, and never turned them from that beloved object, till darknefs fell, 
and intercepted it from her view. She then ordered a couch to be fpread for her 
under the open air; and charged the pilot, that, if in the morning the land was 
ftill in Gght, he fhould awake her, and afford her one parting view of that 
country in which all her affections were centered. The weather proved very 
calm, fo that the fhip made. little way in the night-time: And Mary had once 
more an Opportunity. of feeing the French coaft. She fat up on her couch, and 
{till looking towards the land, often repeated thefe words. ‘‘ Farewell, France, 
‘“¢ farewell; I fhall never fee thee-more+.” The frit afpect, however, of things 
in Scotland, was more favourable,. if not to her pleafure and happinefs, at leait 
to her repofe and fecurity, than fhe had reafon to apprehend. No fooner did the 

3K French 


* Caballa, p. 374. Spotfwood, p. 177. + Keith, p.179. Jebb, vol. W. p. 483. 
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French gallies appear off Leith, than people of alltanks, who had long expect- 
ed their arrival, flocked towards the fhore, with an earneft impatience to behold 
and receive their young fovereign. Some were led by duty, fome by intereft, 
fome by curiolity ; and all combined to exprefs their attachment to her, and to 
snfinuate themfelves into her confidence, during the commencement of her ad- 
minittration.. She had now reached the nineteenth year of her ages; and the 
bloom of her youth, and amiable beauty of her perfon, were farther recommend- 
ed by the affability of her addrefs, the politenefs of her manners, and the ele- 
cance of her genius. Well accomplifhed in all the fuperficial, but engaging 
graces of a court, fhe afforded, when better known, ftill more promifing indi- 
cations of her charaéter; and men prognofticated both humanity from her foft 
and obliging deportment, and penetration from her tafte in all the refined arts of 
mufic, eloquence, and poetry}. And as the Scotch had long been deprived of 
the prefence of their fovereign, whom they once defpaired ever more to behold. 
among them, her arrival feemed to give univerfal fatisfaction ; and nothing. ap-- 
peared about the court, but fymptoms of affection, joy, and feftivity. 


Tur firft meafures which Mary embraced, confirmed all the prepoffeffions 
which had been entertained in her favour. She followed the advice which fhe 
had received in France from D’ Orfel and the bifhop of Amiens, as well as her 
uncles ; and gave her confidence entirely to the leaders of the reformed: party; 
who had’ greateft influence on the people, and who,. fhe found,;. were alone able: 
to fupport her government. Her brother, lord James, whom fhe foon after 
created earl of Murray, obtained’ the chief authority ; and after him, Liding- 
ton, fecretary of ftate, a man of great fagacity, had a principal fhare in her: 
confidence. By the vigour of thefe mens meafures fhe endeavoured to reftore 
order and police into the country, divided by public factions and private feuds 5. 
and that fierce and intractable people, unacquainted with laws and obedience, 
feemed, for atime, to fubmit peaceably to her gentle and prudent admini- 
{tration. | 


Bicotry of the -Bur there was one circumftance which blafted’ all thefe promifing appearances, 


Scotch re- 
formers. 


and bereaved Mary of that general favour which her manners and conduct gave 
her juft reafon to expect. She was ftill a papift; and tho’ fhe publifhed, foon 
after her arrival, a proclamation, requiring every one to fubmit to. the eftablith- 
ed religion, the preachers, and their adherents, could neither be reconciled to a 
perfon polluted with fo great an abomination, nor lay afide-their jealoufies of her 
future conduct. It was with great difficulty fhe could obtain permiflion for mafs 


m 
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in her own chappel; and had not the people apprehended, that if fhe had here 
met with a refufal,. fhe would inftantly have returned to France, the zealots never 
would have granted her even that fmall indulgence. The cry was, ‘* Shall that 
<< idol be fuffered again to be erected within the realm?” It was afferted in the 
pulpit, that one mafs was more terrible than ten thoufand armed men landed to 
invade the kingdom |: Lord Lindefey, and the gentlemen of Fife, exclaimed, 
<¢ That the idolater fhould die the death ;” fuch.was their expreffion. One that 
carried tapers for the ceremony of that worfhip, was attacked and infulted in the 
court ofthe palace. And if the lord James, and fome popular leaders, had not 
interpofed, the moft dangerous uproar was juftly apprehended, from the ungo- 
_yerned fury of the multitude*. The ufual prayers in the churches were to this 
purpofe: That God would turn her heart, which was obftinate againft him and 
his truth; or if his holy will be otherwife, that he would ftrengthen the hearts 
and bands of the eleét, ftoutly to oppofe the rage of all tyrants, Nay, it was 
gpenly called in queftion, whether that princefs, being an idolater, was entitled 
to any authority, even in civil matters {. 

Tus helplefs Queen was every moment expofed to contumely, which fhe bore 
with benignity and patience. Soon after her arrival fhe dined in the caftle of 
Edinburgh; and it was there contrived, that a boy of fix years fhould be let 
down from the roof, and fhould prefent her with a bible, a pfalter, and the keys 
of the caftle. Left fhe fhould be at a Jofs to underftand this infult on her as a 
papift, the whole decorations exprefied the burning of Corah, Dathan, and Abi- 
ram, and other punifhments inflicted by God againft idolatry |. The town. coun- 
cil of Edinburgh had the affurance, from their own authority, to iffue forth a 
proclamation, banifhing from their diftrict, ‘* all the wicked rabble of antichrift 
‘© the pope, fuch as priefts, monks, friars, together with adulterers and forni- 
<¢ cators §.” And becaufe the privy-council fufpended the magiftrates for their 
infolence, the paffionate hiftorians** of that age, have inferred, that the Queen 
was engaged, by a fympathy of manners, to take adulterers and fornicators un- 
der her protection. It appears probable, that the magiftrates were afterwards re- 
snftated in their office, and that their proclamation was confirmed |. 

Bur all the infolence of the people was nothing in comparifon of that which 
was exercifed by the clergy and the preachers; and they took a pride in vilify- 
ing, even to her face, this amiable princefs.. The affembly of the church f. amed 
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an addrefs, in which, after telling her, that her mafs wasa baftard fervice of God, 
the fountain of all impiety, and the fource of every-evil which abounded in the 
realm; they difeovered their expectations, that fhe would, ere this time, ete 
preferred truth to her own pre-conceived opinion, and have renounced her a 
gion, which, they affured her, was nothing but abomination and vanity. They 
faid, that the prefent abufes of government were fo enormous, that if atpeery 
remedy was not provided, God would not fail in his anger to trike the head 
and the tail, the difobedient prince and finful people. They required, that 
fevere punifhment fhould be infli€ted on adulterers and fornicators ; and they 
concluded with demanding for themfelves, fome addition both of power and 
property |. | cae 
Tue ringleader in all thefe infults on majefty was John Knox, who poffefied an 
uncontrouled authority inthe church, and even in the civil affairs of the nation, and 
who triumphed in the contumelious ufage of his fovereign. His ufual appellation 
for the Queen was Jezabel ; and tho’ fhe endeavoured, by the moft gracious com: 
dtfcenfion, to win his favour, all her infinuations could gain nothing on his obdu- 
rate heart. She promifed him accefs to her whenever he demanded it; and fhe 
even defired him, if he found her blameable in any thing, to reprehend her free] 
in private, rather than vilify her in the pulpit before all the people ; but he plain- 
ly told her, that he had a public miniftry entrufted to him, that if fhe would 
come to church, fhe fhould there hear the gofpel of truth, and that it was not his 
bufinefs to apply to every individual, nor had he leifure for that occupation *, 
The political principles of the man, which he communicated to his brethren, 
were as full of fedition as his theological were of rage and bigotry. Tho’ he 
once condefcended fo far as to tell the Queen, that he would fubmit to her, in the 
fame manner that Paul did to Nero +;. he remained not long in this dutiful ftrain, 
He faid to her, that ‘* Samuel feared not to flay Agag, the fat and delicate King 
‘¢ of Amalek, whom King Saul had faved: Neither fpared Elias Jezabel’s falfe 
‘‘ prophets, and Baal’s priefts, tho” King Ahab was prefent. Phineas,” added 
he, ‘* was no magiftrate; and yet feared he not to ftrike Cofbie and Zimri in 
“‘ the very act of filthy fornication. And fo, madam, your grace may fee, 
‘s that others than chief magiftrates may lawfully inflict punifhment on fuch 
“< crimes as are condemned by the law of God{.” Knox had formerly, during 
the reign of Mary of England, wrote a book againft female fucceffion to the 
crown: The title of it is, The firft blaft of the trumpet azainft the monftrous regi- 
men of women. Ele was too proud either to recant the tenets of this book, orf 


even 


| Knox, p. 311, 312 * Ibid. p. 310, + Ibid. p, 288. t Ibid. p. 326, 
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even to apologize for them; and his conduct fhewed, that he thought no more 
civility than loyalty was due to any of the female fex. 

Tue whole life of Mary, from the demeanour of thefe men, was filled with 
bitternefs and forrow. This ruftic apoftle fcruples not, in his hiftory, to inform 
us, that he once treated her with fuch feverity, that fhe loftalk command of her 
temper, and diffolved into tears before him: Yet fo far from being moved with 
youth, and beauty, and royal dignity reduced to that condition, he perfevered in 
his infolent reproofs; and when he relates this incident, he even difcovers a vifible 
pride and fatisfaétion in his own conduct *. ‘The pulpits had become nothing 


but fcenes of railing againft the vices. of the court; among which was always 
noted as the principal, feafting, finery, dancing, balls, and whoredom their ne- 
ceflary attendant. ‘ Some ornaments, which the ladies at that timé wore upon 
their petticoats, excited mightily the indignation of the preachers, and they af- 
firmed, that fuch vanity would provoke God’s vengeance, not only againit thefe 
foolifh women, but againft the whole realm ff. , 


Mary, whofe age, and condition, and education, invited her to liberty and 
cheerfulnefs, was curbed in every amufement, by the abfurd feverity of thefe re- 
formers; and fhe found each moment reafon to regret her leaving that country 
from whofe manners fhe had in_ her early youth received the firft impreffio 
Her two uncles, the duke of Aumale, and the grand prior, with the other French 
nobility, foon took their leave of her: The marquefs of Elbeuf remained fome 
time longer; but after his departure, fhe was left alone to the fociety of her own 
fubjeéts ; men at that time unacquainted with the pleafures of converfation, ig- 
norant of arts and civility, and corrupted beyond their ufual rufticity by a iifmaal 
fanaticif{m, which rendered them uncapable of all humanity or improvement, 
Tho’ fhe had made no attempt to reftore the ancient religion, her popery was a 
fufficient crime: Tho’ her behaviour was-hitherto irreproachable, and her man- 
ners fweet.and engaging, her gaiety and eafe were interpreted as figns of diffolute 
vanity. And to the harfh and prepofterous. ufage which this princefs met 
with, may, in part, be afcribed, thofe errors of her. fubfequent conduct, which 
feemed to be fo little of a piece with the general tenor of her character. 


Turre happened to the. marquefs of Elbeuf, before, his departure, an adven- 
ture which, tho’ frivolous, might enable him to give Mary’s friends in France, 
a very melancholy idea of her fituation... This nobleman, with the earl of Both- 
wel, and fome other young courtiers, had been engaged, .after.a debauch, to.pay 


a vifit to a woman called Alifon Craig, who was Jurcen to be liberal of. her fa- 
VOUIS 3 





* Knox, p, 332, 333: + Ibid. p. 322. + Ibid, p. 330. lj Ibid. p. 294. 
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yours; and becaufe they were denied entrance, they broke the windows, thruft 
open the door, and committed fome diforders, in fearching for the damfel. It 
happened that the affembly of the church was fitting at-that time, and they im~ 
mediately took the matter under their cognizance, Jn conjunction with feveral of 
the nobility, they prefented an addrefs to the Queen, which was introduced with 
this awful prelude. ‘* To the Queen’s majefty, and to her fecret and great coun- 
<< cil, her grace’s faithful and obedient fubjects, the profeffors of Chrift Jefus’s 
“¢ holy evangil wilh the {pirit of righteous judgment.” The tenor of the pe-— 
tition was, that the fear of God, the duty which they owed her grace, and the 
terrible threatenings denounced by God againft every city or country where hor- 
rible crimes are openly committed, compelled them to demand the fevere punifh- 
ment of fuch as had done what in them lay to kindle the wrath of God againtt 
the whole realm; That the iniquity of which they complained, was fo heinous, 
and fo horrible, that they would efteem themfelves accomplices in it, if they had 
been engaged by worldly fear, or fervile complaifance, to pafs it over in filence, 
or bury it in oblivion: That as they owed her grace obedience in the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice, fo were they entitled to require of her, in return, the fharp and 
condign punifhment of this enormity, which, they repeated it, might draw down 
the vengeance of God on the whole kingdom: And that they infifted on it to be 
her duty to lay afide all private affections towards the actors in this heinous crime 
and enormous villainy, and without delay bring them toa trial, and inflict the 
fevereft penalties upon them. The Queen gave a gracious reception to this pe- 
remptory addrefs; but becaufe fhe probably thought, that breaking the windows 
of a brothel merited not fuch fevere reprehenfion, fhe only replied, that her uncle 
was a ftranger, and that he was attended with a young company: But fhe fhould 
put fuch order to him and to all others, that her fubjects fhould henceforth have 
no reafonto complain. Her paffing over this incident fo flightly, was the fource 
of great difcontent,. and was regarded as a proof of the moft profligate man- 
ns*, Itis not to be omitted, that Alifon Craig, the caufe of all the uproar, 
was known to entertain a commerce with the earl of Arran, who, on account of 
his great zeal for the reformation, was, without feruple, indulged in that enor- - 
mity ‘+: 

Some of the populace of Edinburgh broke into the Queen’s chappel during 
her abfence, and committed fome outrages ; for which twoof them were indicted, 
and it was intended to bring them toa trial. Knox wrote circular letters to the 
mott confiderable zealots of the party, and charged them to appear in town, and 
protect their brethren. The holy facraments, he there faid, are abufed by pro- 


| phane 
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phane papifts ; the mafs has been faid; and in worfhiping that idol, the priefts wis & I, 
have omitted no ceremony, not even the conjuring of their accurfed water, thathad ~°? ~ 
ever been prattifed in the time of the greateft blindneds. Thefe violent meafures 

for oppofing juftice differed little from rebellion 5 and Knox was fummoned 

before the council to anfwer for his offence. The courage of this man was equal 

to his infolence, He fcrupled not to tell the Queen, that the peftilent papifts, 

who had enflamed her againft thefe holy men, were the fons of the devil; and 

mutt therefore obey the directions of their father, who had been a liar and a man- 

flayer from the begining. The matter ended with the full acquital of Knox *; 
Randolf, the Englifh ambaffador in Scotland at this time, had reafon to write to 

Cecil, fpeaking of the Scotch nation: “ I think marveloufly of the wifdom of 

«© God, that gave this unruly, ‘inconftant, and cumberfome people no more 

é* power nor fubftance: For they would otherwife run wild +.” 


We have related thefe circumftances at greater length, than the neceflity of 
‘our fubjeét may feem to require: But even trivial incidents, which fhow the 
manners of the age, are often more inftructive, as well as entertaining, than the 
great tranfactions of wars and negotiations, which are pretty fimilar in all. pe- 
riods and in all countries of the world. 

Tue reformed clergy in Scotland had, at that time, a very natural reafon for 
their ill humour, viz. the poverty or rather beggary to which they were reduced: 
The nobility and gentry had at firft laid their hands on all the property of the 
regular clergy, without making any provifion for the friars and nuns, whom they 
turned out of all their pofleffions. The fecular clergy of the catholic com. 
munion, tho’ they loft all ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, ftill held fome of the tempora- 
lities of their benefices ; and either became laymen themfelves, and converted them 
into perpetual property, or made conveyance of them at low prices to the no- 
bility, who thus enriched themfelves by the plunder of the church.. The. new 
teachers had hitherto fubfifted chiefly by the voluntary oblations of the fathful ; 
and in a poor country, divided in religious fentiments, this eftablifhment was 
regarded as very fcanty and very precarious. Repeated applications were made 
for a legal fettlement to the preachers; and tho’ almoft every thing in the king- 

~ dom was governed by their zeal and caprice, it was with difficulty that their re- 
queft was at laft complied with. The fanatical fpirit which they indulged, and 
their induftry in decrying the principles and practices of the Romifh communion, 
which placed fuch a merit in enriching the clergy, proved now a very fenfible 
obitacle to their acquifitions. The boundaries of the royal power were, during, 


4 . that. 
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that-age, more uncertain-in Scotland than even in England-; and the privy coun- 
cil alone thought themfelves intitled, without a Parliament, to regulate this im- 
portant matter. They paffled a vote *, by whichthey divided all the ecclefiaftical 
benefices into twenty-one parts: They affigned fourteen to the antient pofleffors : 
Of the remaining feven, they granted three.to the crown; and if that was found 
to anfwer the public expences, they beftowed the overplus on the reformed mi- 
nifters. Ihe, Queen was empowered to levy the whole feven ; and it was or- 
dained, that fhe fhould afterwards pay to the clergy what fhould be judged to 
fuffice for their maintenance. The neceflities of the crown, the rapacity “ad the 
courtiers, and the {mall affection which Mary bore the proteftant ecclefiaftics, 
rendered their revenues very contemptible as well as uncertain; and the preachers, 
finding that they could not rival the gentry, nor even the middling rank of 
men in opulence and plenty, were neceffitated to betake themfelves to other expe- 
dients for fupporting their authority. They affected a furious zeal for religion, 
morofe manners, a vulgar and familiar, and yet myfterious, cant; and tho’ the 
liberality of fubfequent princes put them afterwards on a better footing with re- 
gard to revenue and thereby corrected in fome degree thefe vicious habits ; it muft be 
confeffed, that, while many other advantages attend prefbyterian government, thefe 

inconveniencies are not eafily feparated from the genius of that ecclefiaftical polity. 


Tue Queen of Scots, ‘deftitute of all force, poffeffing a narrow revenue, 
furrounded with a factious turbulent nobility, a bigoted people, and infolent 
ecclefiaftics, foon found, that her only expedient for maintaining tranquillity was 
to preferve a good correfpondence with ¢ Elizabeth, who by former engagements 
and fervices, had acquired fuch authority over all thefe ranks of men. Soon 
after her arrival in Scotland, fecretary Lidington was fent to: London, in order 
to pay her compliments to the Queen, and exprefs her defire of friendfhip and a 
sood correfpondence ; and he received a commiffion from her, as well as from 
the Scotch nobility, to demand, as a means of cementing this friendfhip, that 
Mary fhould, by act of Parliament or by Proclamation (for the difference be- 
tween thefe fecurities was not then efteemed very confiderable) be declared fucceffor 
to the crown. No requeft could be more unreafonable, or made at a more improper 
juncture. The Queen replied, that Mary had once difcovered her intention not 
to wait for the fucceffion, but had openly, without ceremony or referve, aflumed 
the title of Queen of England, and had pretended fuperior right to her throne 
and kingdom: That tho’ her ambaffadors, and thofe of her hufband, the French 
King, had fi figned a treaty, where they renounced that claim, and promiled fatif- 
faiion for fo great an indignity, fhe was fo intoxicated with this unaginary 


right, 


* Knox, p.296. Keith, p, 210. t Jebb, vol. TH. p. a6. 
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fight, that fhe had rejected the moft earneft follicitations, and even, as fome 
€nideavoured to perfuadé her, incurred fome’ danger in croffing the feas, rather 
than ratify that equitable treaty: That her partizans every where had {till the 
affurance to infift on her title, and .had prefumed to talk of her own birth as 
fpurious and illegitimate: That while affairs were on this footing ; while a claim 
thus openly made, fo far from being openly renounced, was only fufpended till 
a°mére convenient opportunity; 1t would in her be the moft egregious impru- 
dence to fortify the hands of a pretender to her crown, by declaring her the fuet 
ceffor: That no expedient cou'd be worfe imagined for cementing friendfhip than 
fuch a declaration, and Kings were often found to bear no good will to their fuc- 
ceflors, even tho’ their own children; much more when the connexion was fo 
much lefs intimate, and when fuch caufe of difguft and jealoufy had already been 
given, and indeed! was ftill continued; on .the part of Mary : That tho’ fhe wag 
willing, from the amity which fhe bore her kinfwoman, to afcribe -her former 
pretenfions to the advice of others, by whofe direction fhe ‘was then governed; 
her refufal to relinquifh them could proceed .only from her own prepoffeffions, 
and were a proof that: the ftillsretained fome dangerous project againft her: That 
it was the nature of all men to be-difeufted with the prefent, to entertain Aatter- 
ing views of futurity, to think their fervices ill rewarded, to expeéta better 
recompence from the fucceffor; and: fhe would efteem herfelf fearce half a fove- 
reign over the-Englifh, if they faw -her declare heriheir, and arm her rival with 
authority againft her own-repofe and fafety.: That fhe knew the inconftant. nature 
of the people ;~fhe was acquainted with the prefént‘divifions in religion; fhe was 
not ignorant, that the. fame party, which expected greateft favour during the 
reign of Mary, did alfo imagine; that the, title of that princefs was fuperior to 
her own: That for her part, whatever cliims were advanced, fhe was determined 
’ to live and die Queen of England; and after her death, it was the bufinefs of 
others to.examine who had:the: beft »pretenfions, either by the laws or by right 
of blood, to the fucceffion: That: fhe hoped the Queen of -Scots’s claim would 
then be found preferable; and confidering the injury, which the herfelf had re- 
ceived, it was fuffiicient indulgence, if fhe promifed, in the: mean time, to do 
nothing which might, in any refpect,, weaken:or.invalidate that claim : And that 
Mary, if her title was really fuperior, a point, which; for her own part, the had 
never enquired: into, poffefied all: advantages. above her rivals; whos deftitute 
both of prefent power,. and ‘of all fuppots: by:friends, would:only:expofe: them- 
felves to inevitable ruin, by advancing any weak, or even doubtful pretenfions *. 
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Turse views of the Queen were fo prudent and judicious, that there was no 
likelihood of her ever departing from them: But that the might put the matter to 
a fuller proof, fhe offered to explain the words of the treaty of Edinburgh, fo as 
to leave no fufpicion of their excluding Mary’s right of fucceffion * ; and in this 
form, fhe again required her to ratify that treaty. Matters. at laft came to this 
ifue, that Mary agrced to the propofal, and offered to renounce all prefent pre- 
tenfions to the crown of England, provided Elizabeth would agree to declare her 
the fucceflor+. But fuch was the jealous character of this latter princefs, that: 
the never would confint to ftrengthen the intereft and authority of any claimant, 
by fixing the fucceffion; much lefs would fhe make this conceffion in favour of 
a rival Queen, who poffeffed fuch plaufible pretenfions for the prefent, and who, 
tho? fhe might verbally refign them, could eafily refume her title on the firft op- 
portunity. Mary’s demand, however, bore fo fpecious an appearance of equity: 
and juftice, that Elizabeth, fenfible that reafon would be deemed to lie entirely 
on that fide, made no more mention of the matter ; and tho’ no farther concef- 
fions were made by either Princefs, they put on all the appearances of: a. cordial. 
reconcilement and friendfhip with each other. The Queen obferved, that, even. 
without her interpofal, Mary was fufficiently depreficd by the mutinous difpofition 
of her own fubjects; and inftead,of giving Scotland, for the prefent, any, unr 
quietude or difturbance, fhe employed herfelf, much more ufefully and laudably, 
in regulating the affairs of her own kingdom, and promoting the happinefs of her- 
people. She made fome progrefs in paying thofe great debts which lay, upon the 
crown : fhe regulated.the coin, which. had been extremely debafed. by her prede- 
ceflors; fhe furnifhed her arfenals with great quantities of arms from Germany and: 
other places; engaged her gentry and nobility to imitate her example in this parti- 
cular; introduced into the kingdom the art of making gun-powder and brafs can- 
non; fortified.her frontiers on the fide of Scotland;. made frequent reviews of the 
militia; encouraged agriculture by allowing a free exportation of corn ;. promoted: 
trade and navigation ; and fo much encreafed the fhipping of her-kingdom, both: 
by building veffels.of force herfelf, and fuggefting like undertakings to the mer- 
chants,. that fhe was juftly. ftiled the reftorer of naval- glory, and the Queen of 
the northern feast. The natural frugality of her. temper, fo far:from difqualify-. 
ing her for thefe great enterprizes, only enabled her to execute them with greater: 
certainty and fuccefs ;. and all the world faw in. her conduct the happy effects of 
a vigorous perfeverance in judicious and well conducted projects. 


I. 


* Spotfwood, p. 181. + Haynes, vol. I. p. 377: t Camden, p. 388. Strypes 
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Ir is eafy to imagine, that fo great a princefs, who enjoyed fuch felicity and 
renown, would receive propofals of marriage from every one, who had any like- 
lihood of fucceeding ; and tho’ fhe had made fome public declarations in favour 
_ of a fingle life, few believed, that fhe would perfevere forever in that refvlution. 
The archduke Charles, fecond fon to the emperor *, as well as Cafimir, fon to the 
ele@tor palatine, made applications to her; and as this latter prince made profeffion 
of the reformed religion, he thought himfelf, on this account, better intitled to 
fucceed in his addrefles. Eric, King of Sweden, and Adolph, duke of Holftein, 
were encouraged by the fame views to become fuitors ; and the earl of Arran, heir 
to the crown of Scotland, was, by the ftates of that kingdom, recommended to her 
as a fuitable marriage. Even fome of her own fubjects, tho’ they did not openly 
declare their pretenfions, entertained hopes of fuccefs. The ear] of Arundel, a per- 
fori declining in years, but defcended from a very antient and noble family, as well 
as pofleffed of great riches, flattered himfelf with this profpect ; as did alfo Sir Wil- 
Jiam Pickering, a man much efteemed for his perfonal merit. But the perfon moft 
likely to fucceed, was a younger fon of the late duke of Northumberland, the lord 
Robert Dudley, who, by means of his exterior qualities, joined to addrefs and 
flattery, had become, in a manner, her declared favourite, and had great influence 
in all her councils. The lefs worthy he appeared of this diftinétion, the more was 
his great favour afcribed to fome violent affection, which could thus feduce the 
judgment of this penetrating princefs ; and men long expected, that he would obtain 
the preference above fo many princes and monarchs. But the Queen gave all thefe 
fuitors a gentle refufal, which ftill encouraged their purfuit; and fhe thought, 
that fhe fhould the better attach them to her interefts, if they were ftill allowed 
to entertain hopes of fucceeding in their pretenfions. It is alfo probable, that 
this policy was not entirely free from a mixture of female coquetry ; and that, 
tho’ fhe was determined in her own mind never to fhare her power with any 
man, fhe was not difpleafed with the courtfhip, follicitation, and profeflions of 
love, which the defire of acquiring: fo valuable a prize, procured her from all 
quarters. 

Wuart is moft fingular in the condué and character of Elizabeth, is, that, 
tho’ fhe was determined never to have any heir of her own body, fhe was not 
only extremely averfe to fix any fucceflor to the crown; but feems alfo to have 
refolved, as far as lay in her power, that no one, who had pretenfions to the 
fucceflion, fhould ever have any heirs or fucceffors. 


After the exclufion given by 
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the will of Henry VIII. tothe pofterity of Margaret, Queen of Scotland, the 
right to.the crown devolved jon: the houfe of Suffolk; and the Jady Catherine 
Gray, younger fifter to the lady Jane, was now the heir of that-family, ‘This 
lady had been married to the lord Herbert, fon to the earl.of. Pembroke; -bur 
having been divorced from that nobleman, fhe had entered into a private contract 
with the earl of Hartford, fon to’the . protector; and her hufband, foon after 
confummation, travelled into,France. | In aslittle time fhe appeared-to be preg- 
nant, which fo enraged: Elizabeth, that fhe threw her into the Tower, and fum- 
moned him to appear, in order to anfwer for his, mifdemeanor. Ie.made no 
{cruple to acknowlege the marriage, which, tho’ concluded ‘without:the Quéen’s 
confent, wasentirely fuitable to ‘both. parties ; and for this offence, he’ was allo 
committed to the Tower. Elizabeth’s feverity flopped not here: She iffued a 
commiffion to enquire into the. matter ; and ‘as :Hartford could not, within the 
time limited, prove the nuptials by witnefles, ‘their commerce was declared un- 
lawful, and their pofterity illegitimate. They were {till continued in cuftody ; 
but by. bribing their keepers, they found means to have farther intercourfe ; and 
another child appeared to’ be the fruit of their commerce. This’was a frefh fource 
of vexation to the Queen; who made.a fine of fifteen thoufand pounds be fet on 
Hartford by the;Star-Chamber, and. ordered ‘his confinement.to be thenceforth 
{till more rigid and fevere, He Jay in this condition for nine years, till the 
death of his wife, by freeing Elizabeth from all fears, procured him his liberty *, 
This extreme feverity muft be accounted for, either by ‘the unrelenting jealoufy 
of the Queen, who was afraid that any pretender to the fucceffion would acquire 
credit by having iffue; or by her malignity, which, with all sher great qualities, 
miade one ingredient in her character, and which led her to envy in others thofe 


natural-pleafures of love:and:pofterity, «of which herown ambition and defire of 
déminion made her renounce all profpect for herfelf. 


Tuire happened, about this time, fome other events in the royal ‘family, 


where the Queen’s conduct was “more laudable. Arthur Pole, and his brother, 


! ° 
nephews to the late cardinal, and defcended from the duke of Clarencé, brother 
to Edward’the fourth, together with Anthony Fortefcue, who had niatried a 
fifter of thefe gentlemen, and fome other perfons, were brought to their trial for 
confpiring to withdraw into France, with a view of receiving fuccours from 
the duke of Guife, of returning thence into Wales, and proclaiming Mary Queen 
of England, and Arthur Pole duke of Clarence. They confefled the indiétment, 


but 
* Haynes, vol. I. p. 369, 378, 396. Camden, p. 389. Heylin, p.1s54, 
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but aflerted, that théy never interided to execute thefe projects during theQueen’s’ Chap, T,? 
life-tyme: “They had only efteemed fuch »precautions requifitein® cafe’ of her! ~~ 
death; which, fome ipretenders to judicial aftrology had affured'-them, ‘they’ 

might with certainty look for before the year expired, They*wereeondemned by ' 
the jury ; but received their pardon from the Queen’s clemency | 
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F TER the commencement of the religious wars.in France, which ren- 
dered that flourithing kingdom, during the courfe of near forty-years, a state of Eus 
fcene of horror and devaftation, the, great.rival powers in Europe were Spain and top: 


England ;,. and it was-not Jong,before an animofity,. fir political, then ‘perfonal, 
bioke out, between the fovereigns, of .thefe-countries. 


Puturp the fecond of Spain; tho» hesreached not any-enlarged views of policy, 
was endowed with great induftry and fagacity, a remarkable caution in his enter- 
prizes, an unufual forefight in all his meafures ; and as he was ever cool and un- 
moved by paffion, and poflefied neither talents nor inclination for;war, both his 
fubjeCts and his neighbours had reafon to expect great. juftice, happinefs and tran- 
guillity, from his adminiftration., But prejudices:had onmhim a.more pernicious ef- 
fet than ever paffions. had on any other:monarch; and the fpirit of bigotry and 
tyranny, by which he was actuated, with, the fraudulent maxims which. governed 
his councils, excited the moft violent, agitation among his own people, engaged 
him in acts of the moft enormous cruelty, and threw all Europe into combuttion, 

Arter Philip had concluded: peace at, Cambray,..and.had. remained fome time 
jn. the Netherlands, in order to fettle the affairs of that country, he-embarked for 


Spain ; 
| Strype, ‘vole I. p.333. Heylin, -p.154, 
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Spain; and as the gravity of that nation, with their refpetful obedience to their 
prince, had appeared much more agreeable to his humour, than the homely fa- 
miliar manners, and the pertinacious liberty of the Fiemifh, it was expected, 
that he would refide altogether at Madrid, and govern all his extenfive dominions 
by Spanith minifters and Spanifh councils. Having met with a violent tempeft 
on his voyage, he no fooner arrived in harbour, than he fell on his knees, and 
after giving thanks for this deliverance; he vowed, that his life, which was thus 
providentially faved, fhould be thenceforth entirely dedicated to the extirpation 
of herefy*. His fubfequent conduc correfponded to thefe profeffions. Finding 
that the new doétrines had penetrated into Spain, he let loofe the rage of perfe- 
eution againft all who profcfied them, or were fufpeéted of adhering to them ; and 
by his violence he gave new edge, even to the unrelenting cruelty of priefts and in- 
quifitors. He committed to cuftedy Conftantine Ponce, who had been confeffor 
to his father, the emperor Charles; who had attended him during his retreat s 
and in whofe arms that great monarch had terminated his life: And after this ec- 
clefiaftic died in prifon, he ftill ordered him to. be tried and condemned for here- 
fy, and his ftatue to be committed to the Hames. He even deliberated, whether 
he fhould exercife like feverity againft the memory of his father, who was fufpect- 
ed, during his latter years, to have indulged a propenfity towards the Lutheran 
principles: In his furious zeal for orthodoxy, he {pared neither age, fex, nor 
condition: He was prefent, with an inflexible countenance, at the moft barbar- 
ous executions: He iffued rigorous orders for the profecution of heretics, in 
Spain, Italy, the Indies, and the Low Countries: And having founded his de- 
termined tyranny on maxims of civil policy, as well as on principles of religion, 
all his fubjeéts faw, that there was no method, except the moft entire compliance, 
er moft obftinate refiftance, to efcape or elude the feverity of his vengeance. 


Durine that extreme animofity which prevailed between the adherents of the 
oppofite religions, the civil magiftrate, who found it difficult, if not impoffible, 
for the fame laws to govern fuch enraged adverfaries, was naturally led by fpeci-. 
ous rules of prudence, in embracing one party, to declare war againit the other, 
and to exterminate, by fire and fword, thofe bigots, who, from abhorrence of 
his religion, had proceeded to an oppofition of his power, and to an hatred of 
his perfon. If any prince poffeffed fuch enlarged views as to forefee, that a mo- 
tual toleration would in time abate the fury of religious prejudices, he yet met 
svith difficulties in reducing this principle to practice; and might deem the ma- 
lady too violent to await a remedy, which, tho’ certain, muft neceffarily be flow 
jn its operations, But Philip, tho’ a profound hypocrite, and extremely govern- 

4. | ed 
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ed by felf-intereft, feems alfo.to have been himfelf actuated by an imperious bi- 
gotry; and as he employed great reflection in all his conduct, he could eafily 
palliate the gratification of his natural temper under the colour of wifdom, and 
find in this fyftem no lefs advantage to his foreign. than his domeftic politics. By 
placing himfelf atthe head of the catholic party, he converted the zealots of the 
ancient faith into. partizans of the Spanifh greatnefs ; and by employing the pow- 
erful allurement of religion, he feduced every where the fubjects from that allegi- 
ance which they owed their native fovereign. 


Tue courfe of events, guiding and concurring with choice, had placed Eli- 
zabeth ina fituation diametrically oppofite ; and had raifed her to be the glory, 
the bulwark, and the fupport of the numerous, tho’ ftill perfecuted proteftants, 
throughout all Europe. More moderate in her temper than Philip, the found, 
with pleafure, that the principles of her fect required not fuch extreme feverity 
in her domeftic government, as was exercifed by that monarch; and having no. 
object but felf-prefervation, fhe united her interefts- in all foreign negociations 
with thofe who were every where ftruggling under oppreffion, and guarding 
themfelves againft ruin and extermination. The more virtuous fovereign was 
thus happily thrown into the more favourable caufe; and fortune, in this in- 
ftance, concurred with policy and nature. 


Durine. the life-time of Henry the fecond and his fucceffor, the force of thefe 
principles was fomewhat reftrained, tho’ not altogether overcome, by the mo- 
tives of a fuperior intereft; and the dread of uniting England. with the French 
monarchy, engaged Philip to maintain a good correfpondence with Elizabeth. 
Yet even during this period he rejected the garter which fhe fent him; he refufed 
to ratify the ancient league between the houfe of Burgundy and England*; he: 
furnifhed fhips to tranfport the French forces into. Scotland ;. he endeavoured to 
intercept the earl of Arran, who was haftening to join the malecontents in that 
country; and the Queen’s wifeft minifters {till regarded his friendfhip as hollow 
and precarious ‘+. But no fooner did the death of Francis the fecond put.an end 
to Philip’s apprehenfions with regard: to Mary’s fucceffion,. than. his animofity 
againft Elizabeth began more openly to appear, and the interefts. of Spain and 
England were found oppofite in every negociation and tranfaction. 


THE two great monarchies of the continent, France and Spain, being: pofleffed: 
of nearly equal force, were naturally antagonifts; and England, from its power 
and fituation, was intitled to fupport its own dignity, as well as tranquillity, by: 

holding: 


® Digges’ Compleat ambaflador, p. 369. Haynes, p. 585. Strype, vol. 1V. Ne 246, 
+ Haynes, vol. 1. p. 280, 281, 283, 2845 
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Holding: the: ballance between them: Whatever‘“incident, therefore, tended toe 
much to:deprefs any one of thefe rival powers, “as it lefe the other without \con- 
troul, «might be deemed contrary to the intereft of England: Yet fo much were 
thefe creat: maxims of policy over-ruled, ‘during that age, by the difputes of 
theology, that Philip found an advantage in fupporting the eftablifhed govern: 
nient and religion of Fratice; and? Elizabeth in protecting fa€tion’ and inno 


vation. 


Tue Queen-regent of France, when re-inftated in authority by the death of 
her fon, Francis, had formed a planof adminiftration more fubtile than judi- 
cious; and ballancing the Catholics ‘with the Hugonots, the duke of ‘Guife with 
the prince of Condé, fhe endeavoured to render herfelf neceflary to both, asd to 
eftablifh her own dominion on their confrained obedience f.. But the equaFcoun- 
terpoife of power, which, among foreign nations, is the fource of tranquillity, 
proves always the ground of quarrel between domeftic factions; ‘and if the ant- 
mofity of religion concur with the frequent occafions which prefént themfélves of 
mutual injury, it is impoffible, during any time, to preferve a firm concord in fo 
delicate’a fituation. The cdnftable, -Montmorency, moved'by concefn ‘for ‘the 
ancient faith, joined -himfelf to the duke of Guife : The King of Navarre, from 
his inconftant temper, and his jealoufy “of the fuperior. genius of his brother, 
embraced the fathe party: “And Catherine, finding herfelf deprefied by this.com- 
bination, had recourfe to ,Condé and: the hugonots, who gladly embraced the 
opportunity of fortifying themfelves by her countenance: and protection |» An 
edi&t had been publifhed, granting a toleration to'the proteftants , but. the inter 
efted violence of the duke of Guife, covered with the pretence of religious zeal, 
broke thro’ this agreement; and the two: parties, after the fallacious tranquillity 
of amoment; renewed their mutual infults and injuries. Conde, Coligni, An- 
delot,; affembled: their: friends, and flew to arms: Guife and Montmorency got 
pofieffion of the King’s perfon, and conftrained the Queen-regent to embrace 
their party: Fourteen armies were levied and put in action in different places-of 
France *: Each province, each city, each family, -was agitated with inteltine 
rage and animofity. The father was divided. again{t'the fon ; the-brother acainft 
the brother ; and°women themfelves, facrificing their humanity- as -well as their 
timidity: to: the religious: fury,. diftinguifhed. themfelves by acts: of fereeity. and 
valour +. “Wherever the hugonots prevailed, the images:were: broke, the, altats 
pillaged, the churchesdemolifhed,. the .monatteries. confumed; with fires. Where 
fuccefsiattended the catholics, they burned the bibles, re-baptized the infants, 

; conftrained 
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tonftrained married perfons to pafs anew thro’ the ceremony: And plunder, de- Chap. Ht. 
folation, and bloodthed attended equally the triumph of both parties. The Par- “9” 
diament of Paris itfelf, the feat of law and juftice, inftead of employing its au- 
thority to compofe thefe fatal quarrels, publifhed an edict, by which it put the 
{word into the hands of the enraged multitude, and empowered the catholics 
every where to mafiacre the hugonots}: And it was during this period, when 
men began to be fomewhat enlightned, and in this nation, renowned for polifh- 

éd manners, that the theological rage, which had long been boiling in mens 
veins, feems to have attained its laft ftage of virulence and ferocity. 


Paittp, who was jealous of the progrefs which the hugonots made in France, 
and who dreaded that the contagion would {pread into the Low-Country Provinces, 
had formed a fecret alliance -with the princes of Guife, and had entered into a mu- 
tual concert forthe protection of the ancient faith, and the fuppreffion of herefy. 
He now fent fix thoufand men, with fome fupply of money, to reinforce: the ca; 
tholic party ;. and the prince of Conde, finding himfelf unequal to fo great a com- 
bination,. countenanced by the regal authority, was obliged to ditparch the Vi- 
dame of Chartres. and Briguemaut to, London, in oder to crave the affift- 
ance and. protection of Elizabeth. Moft of the province of Normandy. was 5... q0 
poflefied by the hugonots;, and Condé offered to put Havre de Grace into the Grace put in 
hands of the Englifh ; on condition, that, together with three thoufand men for : aot 
the garrifon of that place, the Queen fhould laws [e fend over three thoufand to : 
defend Dieppe and Rouen, and fhould furnifh the prince with ‘a fupply of a hun- 
dred thoufand crowns |}. 


Exizasetu, befides the general and efiential intereft of fupporting the pro- 
teftants, and oppofing the rapid progrefs of her enemy, the duke of Guife, had 
other motives which engaged her to accept this propofal. When fhe concluded 5,1 Septem- 
the peace at Cateau Cuthbrehd. fhe had good reafon to forefee, that France ne- ber. 
ver would voluntarily fulfil the article with regard to the reftitution of Calais , 
and many fubfequent incidents had tended to confirm this fufpicion. Confider- 
able fums of money had been laid out on the fortifications; long leafes had been 
granted of the lands; and many inhabitants had been encouraged to build and 
fettle there, by affurances that Calais fhould never be reftored to the Engiih *. 
The Queen, therefore, very wifely concluded, that could fhe get poffeflion of 
Havre, a place which commanded the mouth of the Seine, and» was of much 
ereater importance than Calais, fhe would eafily conftrain the.French to execute 
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the treaty, and would have the glory of reftoring to the crown that ancient pof- 
feffion, which was fo much the favourite of the nation. 


No meafure could be more generally odious in France, than the conclufion of 
this treaty with Elizabeth. Men were naturally led to compare the conduct of 
Guife, who had finally chafed the Englifh from France, and had barred thefe 
dangerous and deftructive enemies from all accefs into it, with the treafonable po- 
litics of Condé, who had again granted them an entry into the heart of the king- 
dom. The prince had the more reafon to repent of this meafure, that he reaped 
not from it all the advantage which he expected... Three thoufand Englifh im- 
mediately took poffeffion of Havre and Dieppe, under the command of Sir Ed- 
ward Poinings; but the latter place was found fo little capable of being defend- 
ed, that it was immediately abandoned +. ‘The fiege of Rouen was already 
formed by the catholics, under the command of the King of Navarre and the 
conftable Montmorency ; and it was with difficulty that Poinings could throw a 
fmall reinforcement into the place. Tho’ thefe Englifh troops behaved with great 
gallantry t, and the King of Navarre was mortally wounded during the fiege ; 
the catholics ftill continued the attack of the place, and carrying it at laft by af- 
fault, put the whole garrifon to the fword. The earl of Warwic, eldeft fon to 
the late duke of Northumberland, arrived foon after at Havre, with another body 
of three thoufand Englifh, and took on him the command of the place. | 


Ir was expected, that the French catholics, fufhed with their fuccefs at Rouen, 
would immediately have formed the fiege of Havre, which was not as yet in any 
condition of defence; but the inteftine diforders of the kingdom foon diverted 
their attention to another enterprize. Andelot, feconded by the negociations of 
Elizabeth, had levied a confiderable body of proteftants in Germany; and having 
arrived at Orleans, the feat of the hugonots’ power, he enabled the prince of 
Condé and the admiral to take the field, and oppofe the progrefs of their ene- 
mies. After threatening Paris during fome time, they took their march towards 
Normandy, with a view of engaging the Englifh to act in conjunction with them, 
and of fortifying themfelves with the farther affiftance which they expected from 
the zeal and vigour of Elizabeth |}. The catholics, commanded by the conftable, 
and under him by the duke of Guife, followed on their rear; and overtaking 
them at Dreux, obliged them to give battle. The field was fought with great 
obftinacy on both fides; and the action was diftinguifhed by this fignal event, 
that Condé and Montmorency, the commanders of the oppofite armies, remain- 
ed both of them prifoners in the hands of their enemies. The appearances of 


victory 
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vidtory remained with Guife ; but the admiral, whofe fate it ever was to be defeated, p 


and ftill to rife more terrible after his misfortunes, colle¢ted the remains of the 
army, and infpiring his own unconquerable courage and conftancy into every 
breaft, kept them in a body, and fubdued fome of the moft confiderable places 
in Normandy. Elizabeth, the better to fupport his caufe, fent him a new fupply 
of a hundred thoufand crowns ; and offered, if he could find merchants to lend him 
the money, to give her bond for another hundred thoufand *. 
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Tue expences incurred by affifting the French hugonots, had emptied the  153- 
Queen’s exchequer, notwithftanding her extreme frugality ; and in order to ob- 12 January. 
tain fupply, fhe found herfelf under a neceflity of fummoning a Parliament: A Parliament. 
An expedient to which fhe never voluntarily had recourfe. <A little before the 
meeting of this affembly, fhe had fallen into a dangerous illnefs, the {mall-pox; 
and as her life, during fome time, was defpaired of, the people became the more 
fenfible of the perilous condition in which they were placed, on account of the 
uncertainty which, in cafe of her deceafe, attended the fucceffion of the crown. 

The partizans of the Queen of Scots and thofe of the houfe of Suffolk, already 
divided the nation into two factions ; and every one forefaw, that, tho’ it might be 
pofible at prefent to determine the controverfy by law, yet, if the throne was vacant, 
nothing but the {word would be able to fix a fucceffor. The commons, thefe- 
fore, on the very opening of the feffion, voted an addrefs to the Queen; in which; 
after enumerating the dangers attending a broken and doubtful fucceflion, and 
mentioning the evils which their fathers had experienced from the contending 
titles of York and Lancafter, they entreated the Queen to put an end to their ap- 
prehenfions, by chooling fome hufband, whom, they promifed, whoever he was, 
cratefully to receive, and faithfully to ferve, honour, and obey: Or if fhe had 
entertained any reluctance to the married ftate, they defired, that the lawful fuc- 
ceffor might be named, or at leaft appointed by act of parliament. ‘They remark- 
ed, that during all the reigns which had paffed fince the conqueit, the nation had 
never before been fo unhappy, as not to know the perfon who, in cafe of the 
fovercign’s death, was legally entitled. to the fucceffion. And they obferved, 
that the certain and fixed order which took place in the inheritance of the French 
monarchy, was one chief fource of the ufual tranquillity, as well as of the hap. 
pinefs of that kingdom 7. 
-' Tus fubjeét, tho” extremely interefting to the nation, was very little agree- 
able to the Queen; and fhe was fenfible, that great difficulties would attend every 
decifion, A declaration in favour of the Queen of Scots, would form a fettlement 
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perfectly legal; becaufe that princels was commonly allowed to pofiefs the right 
of blood; and the exclufion given by Henry’s will, deriving its weight chiefly 
from an act of parliament, would lofe all authority whenever the Queen and Par- 
lament had made anew fettlement, and reftored the Scottith line to their place 
jn the fucceffion. But fhe dreaded the giving encouragement to the catholics» 
Her fecret enemies, by this declaration. She was fenfible, that every heir was, in 
fome degree, a rivals much more one who poffefled a claim for the prefent pof- 
fefion of the erown, and who had already advanced, inavery open manner, thele 
dangerous pretenfions. The great power of Mary, both from_the favour.of the 
catholic princes, and her connections with the houfe of Guile, not to mention the 
force and fituation of Scotland, was well known to her; and fhe faw no fecurity 
that that princefs, if fortified by a fure profpect of fucccfiien, would not again 
revive claims. which fhe. could never yet be prevailed on- formally to relinquith. 
Oa the other hand, the title of the houfe of Suffolk was fupported only by. the 
more zealous proteftants; and it was very doubtful; whether even a parliamentary 
declaration-in.its favour would beftow on it fuch validity as to give fatisfaction to. 
the people. . Fhe republican part of the conftitution had not as yet acquired fuch 
an afcendant as to controul, in any degree, the. ideas of hereditary right; and as 
the legality of Henry’s will was ftill difputed, tho’ founded.on the utmoft autho- 
rity which a Parliament could. beftow ; who could be affured, that a more recent 
4& would be acknowleged to have any greater force or validity? Inthe frequent 
revolutions which had of late taken place, the right of blood had ftill prevailed 
over religious prejudices; and the nation had ever fhewed itfelf difpofed rather 
to change its faith than the order of fucceflion. Even many Proteftants declared 
themfelves in favonr of Mary’s claim of inheritance*; and nothing would en- 
danger more general difguft, than to fee the Queen openly, and without referve, 
take party againftit.. That princefs alfo, finding herfelf injured in fo fenfible a 
point, would thenceforth aét as a.declared enemy; and uniting together her fo- 
reien and, domeftic friends, the. partizans of her prefent title and of her eventual 
fucceffion, would joon bring matters to extremity againft. the public eftablifh- 
ment... [he Queen, therefore, weighing all thefe inconveniencies, which were 
ereat and urgent, was determined. to keep both parties.in awe, by maintaining 
itifl an ambiguous conduct; and fhe chofe rather that the people fhould run the 
hazard of contingent events, than that herfelf fhould vifibly endanger her throne, 
by employing expedients, which, at beft, did not give entire fecurity to the 
nation,. She made, therefore, an evafive anfwer to the applications of the com- 
mons; and whenthe houfe, at the end of the feffions, defired, by the mouth 
. of 
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of their fpeaker, farther fatisfaftion’ on that head, fhe-could no: be prevailed on’ Chap. I, 
t6-make her reply more explicite. She only told them; contrary to her declara- ae 
tions in the beginning of her. reign, that fhe had fixed no abfolute refotution® 
againit marriage ;) and fhe adaed, that the ‘difficulties: with’ which the. queftion 
of. the fucceffion..was attended, were fo great, that fhe would be, contented, ‘for; 
their fake, to,remain fome time longer in this vale of mifery.; and neyer would 
depart!this life with fatisfaction, till fie had laid fome folid, foundation for their 
future fecurity'™. 

Tus moft remarkable law: paffed: this feffion,- was that which bore the title of 
Affurance of the Queen’s‘royal power over alls ftates and fabjeéts within her domint- 
ons ts: By this act, the aflerting twice byewriting, word; or deed, the pope’s au- 
thority, was-fubjeéted tocthe: penalties: of treafon... Alb -perfons: in‘holy orders 
were bound to take the! oath of fupremacy); as alfo, all who:were advanced'to-any 
degrees, either inthe univerfities or-in:common law; all {chooluvafters, officers in» 
court, or members of Parliament : Andethe penalty: of their Gcond:refufal was 
treafons: ~The. firft\ offence: in both cafes, was’ punifhed by: banifhment’ and: 
forfeiture... This:rigorous ftatute,: whichinvolved a real, tho’ nov general, per- 
fécution, -and of the:worftekind® too, as it madea fcrutiny into mens: fecret:fenti- 
ments, was not-extended: to-any of the degree: of a baron; becaufe: itwas no® 
fuppofed, that the Queen could: entertain any doubt with regard to the fidelity 
of perfons pofflefied of fuch high dignity... The lord Montacute made vigorous 
oppofition to,this bill; and afferted, in favour: of the: catholics; that they dif- 
puted.not,, they preached = not,. they: difobeyed’ not the Queer, they caufed no 
trouble nor tumults among the people f. It is, however; prcbable, thar fome 
fufpicions,of their fecret confpiracies: had made the: Queen and Parliament in- 
creafe their rigour again{t them; tho’ it is allo more than probable, that they 
were miftaken in the nature of the remedy. 

Trere was-likewife another point’ where the Parliament, this feffion,;. fhewed 
more=the goodnefs of: their intention’ than the foundnefS o° their*;udement. 
They: pafied a law againft fond and fantaftical prophecies, which’ had been ob- 
ferved.to feduce the people into rebellion and diforder|): But at° the fame time 
they enacted a ftatute which was moft likely to increafe’ thefe’ and~ fuch like’ fu- 
perftitions: It was levelled againft conjurations, encnantments, and witchcrafts §, 
Witchcraft and herefy are’ two-crimes which always increafe by punifhment, ‘and 
never are fo:effectually fupprefled as by being totally neglected, After thé ‘Par- 
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Chap. II. liament had granted the Queen a fupply of one fubfidy and two fifteenths,: it 
153 was finifhed by a prorogation. The convocation likewife voted the Queen a fub- 


fidy of fix fhillings in the pound, payable in three years. 


Ware the Englifh parties exerted thefe calm efforts againft each other, in 
parliamentary votes and debates, the French factions, enflamed to the higheft de- 
eree of animolity, continued that cruel war which their intemperate zeal, actu- 
ated by the ambition of their leaders, had kindled in the kingdom. The admiral 
was fuccefsful in reducing the towns of Normandy which held for the King; but 
he frequently complained, that the numerous earrifon of Havre remained totally 
unaétive, and was not employed in any military operations again{t the common 
enemy. The Queen, in taking pofieffion of that place, had publifhed a mani- 
fefto ®, in which fhe pretended, that her concern for the French King’s intereft, 
had engaged her in that meafure, and that her fole intention was to oppofe her 
enemies of the houfe of Guife, who held their prince in captivity, and employed 
his power to the deftruction of his beft and mott faithful fubjects. It was chiefly 
a her defire to preferve appearances, joined to the great frugality of her temper, 
Hal which made her, at this critical jun@ure, keep her foldiers in garrifon, and re- 
| {train them from committing farther hoftilities upon the enemy +. The duke of 
Guife, meanwhile, was aiming a mortal blow at the power of the Hugonots ; 
and had commenced the fiege of Orleans, which was commanded by Andelot, 
and where the conftable was detained prifoner. He had the profpect of fpeedy 
fuccefs in this undertaking; when he was affaflinated by Poltrot, a young gen- 
tleman, whofe zeal, inftigated (as it 1s pretended, tho’ without any certain 
foundation) by the admiral and Beza, a famous preacher, led him to attempt 
that criminal enterprize. The death of this gallant prince was a very fen- 
fible lofs to the catholic party ; and tho’ the cardinal of Lorraine, his brother, 
ftill fupported the intereft of the family, the danger of their progrefs appeared 
much lefs imminent, both to Queen Elizabeth and to the French proteftants. 
The union, therefore, between thefe allies, which had been cemented by 
their common fears, began thenceforth to be lefs intimate; and the leaders of 
the Hugonots were perfuaded to hearken to terms of accommodation. Condé 
and Montmorency held conferences for fettling the peace; and as they were both 
of them impatient to relieve themlelves from captivity, they foon came to an 
agreement with regard to the conditions, ‘he character of the Queen-regent, 
whofe ends were always violent, but who endeavoured, by fubtilty and policy, 
rather than force, to attain them, led her to embrace any plaufible terms; and in 


{pite 








* Forbes, vol. IT. _ § Ibid. p. 276, 277, 
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fpite of the admiral’s proteftations, whofe fagacity could eafily difcover the 
treachery of the court, the atticles’of agreement were finally fettled between the 
parties. A toleration, under fome reftrictions, was anew granted to the prote- 
ftants; a general amnefly was publifhed ; Condé was reinftated in his offices and 
covernments; and after money was advanced for the payment of arrears due to 
the German troops, they were difmiffed the kingdom. 


By the agreement between Elizabeth and the prince of Condé, it had been 
ftipulated *, that neither party fhould conclude peace without the confent of the 
other ; but this article was at prefent but little regarded by the leaders of the 
French proteftants. They only comprehended her fo far in the treaty, as to 
obtain a promife, that, on her relinquifhing Havre, her charges and the money 
which fhe had advanced them, fhould be repaid her by the King of France, and 
that Calais, on the expiration of the term, fhould be reftored to her. But 
fhe difdained to accept of thefe terms; and thinking the poffeffion of Havre 
a much better pledge for the obtaining her purpofe, fhe fent Warwic orders 
to prepare himfelf againft an attack from the now united power of the French 


monarchy. 

Tur earl of Warwic, who commanded a garrifon of fix thoufand men, befide 
feven hundred pioniers, had no fooner got poffeflion of Havre, than he employed 
every means for putting it in a pofture of defence {; and after expelling the 
French from the town, he encouraged his foldiers to make the moft defperate 
defence againft theenemy. The conftable commanded the French army ; the 
Queen-regent herfelf, and the King were prefent in the camp; even the prince of 
Condé joined the King’s forces, and gave countenance to this enterprize; the 
admiral and Andelot alone, who ftill defired to preferve Elizabeth’s friendthip, 
kept at a diftance, and prudently refufed to join their antient enemies in an attack 
upon their allies. 

By the force, and difpofitions, and fituation of both fides, it was expected, 
that the fiege would be attended with fome very memorable event; yet did 
France make a much eafier acquifition of this important place, than was at firft 
apprehended. The plague crept in among the Englifh foldiers ; and being en- 
creafed by their fatigue and bad diet (for they were but ill fupplied with provi- 
fions ¢) it committed fuch ravages, that fometimes an hundred men a day died 
of it, and there remained not at Jaft fifteen hundred in a condition to do duty 1. 
The French, meeting with fuch feeble refiftance, carried on their attacks fucceff_ 


fully ; and having made two breaches, each of them fixty feet wide, they pre- 
pared 


* Forbes, vol. II. p. 79. + Ibid. p. 168. t Ibid. p. 337, 498. + Ibid. p. 450, 458. 
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pared for a general affault, which muft have. terminated in the flaughter of 
the whole garrifon},. Warwic, who had frequently warned the council of the 
danger, and who had loudly demanded, a fupply of men and provilions, found 
himfelf obliged to capitulate, and to content himfelf with the liberty of with- 
drawing his garrifon. . The articles were no fooner figned, than lord Clinton, the 
admiral, who had been detained by contrary winds, appeared off the harbour 
with a reinforcement of three thoufand men; and.found the place furrendered to 
rhe enemy. To encreafe the misfortune, the infected army brought the plague 
with them into England, where it fwept off great multitudes, particularly in 
the city of London. Above twenty thoufand perfons there died of it in one 
year |. 

Eerzaperi, whofe ufval vigour and forefight had not appeared in thefe tranf- 
aGtions, was now glad to compound matters; and as the Queen-regent wanted 
leizure, in order to prepare meafures for the extermination of the Hugonots, fhe 
readily hearkened to any teafonable terms of accommodation with England*. It 
was agreed, that the*hoftages, which the French had given for the reftitution of 
Calais, fhould be reftored for 220,000 crowns ; and that both fides fhould re- 
ferve all their claims and pretenfions. 


Tue peace {till continued with Scotland; and even a cordial friendfhip feemed 
‘to have been cemented between Elizabeth and Mary. Thefe princeffes made 
profeffion of. the moft entire affection ; wrote amicable letters every week to each 
other ; and had adopted, in all appearance, the fentiments, as well as ftyle, of 
fitters. Elizabeth punifhed one Halés, who had compofed a book again{ft Mary’s 
title +; and_as the lord keeper, Bacon, was thought ‘to have encouraged Hales 
in this undertaking, he fell under her difpleafure, and it was with fome diffi- 
culty that he was able to give her fatisfaction, and recover her good opinion §. 
The two Queens had agreed in the foregoing fummer to an interview at York |}; 
in order to remove all difficulties with regard to Mary’s ratification of the treaty 


+ .Forbes, vol. IT. p. 498. of 
} This year the council of Trent was diffolved, which had fat from 1545. “The publication of its 
decrees excited anew the: general ferment in Europe; while. the catholics endeavoured to enforce the 
acceptance of them, and the proteftents rejected them. The religious controverfies were too far “ee 
to expect that any conviction would refult from the decrees of this council. It is the only general council 
Which has been held in an age truly learned and inquifitive ; and as the hiftory of it has bee wrote 
with»great penetration and jadgment, it has tended very much to expofe clerical u‘urpations and in- 
trigues, and may.ferve us asa {fpecimen of more antient councils, | No one expects to fee another general 
council, till the decay of learning and the progrefs of ignorance fhall again fit mankind for thefe great 
_Impoftares. 


ie Davila, lib. 3. + Keith, p. 252. | 12 Ibid, p. 253: || Haynes, p. 388, 
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of Edinburgh, and to confider of the proper method for fettling the fucceffion of 
England: But as Elizabeth carefully avoided touching on this delicate fubject, 
fhe employeda pretext of the wars in France, which, fhe faid, would detain 
her in London ;..and fhe delayed. till next year the intended interview. It is alfo 
probable, that, being well acquainted with the beauty and addrefs and accom- 
plifhments of Mary, fhe did not choofe to ftand the comparifon with regard to 
thofe exterior qualities, in which fhe was eclipfed by her rival; and was unwil- 
ling, that that princefs, who had already made great progrefs in the efteem and 
affections of the Englifh, fhould have a farther opportunity of encreafing the 
number of her partizans. 

Mary’s clofe connexions with the houfe of Guife, and her devoted attach- 
ment to her uncles, by whom fhe had been educated. and protected, was the 
eround of juft and unfurmountable jealoufy to Elizabeth, who, regarded them as 
her mortal and declared enemies, and was well acquainted. with their dangerous 
character and ambitious projects. They had made offer of their niece to Don 
Carlos, Philip’s fon ; to. the King of Sweden, the King of Navarre, the arch- 
duke Charles, the duke of Ferrara, the-cardinal of Bourbon, who had only taken 
deacons orders, from which he might eafily be abfolved ; and they were ready to 
marry her to any one, who could ftrengthen their intereft, or give inquietude 
and difturbance to Elizabeth *. Elizabeth on her part was equally vigilant to 
obviate the execution of their fchemes, and was particularly anxious, left Mary 
fhould form any powerful foreign alliance, which might tempt her to revive her 
pretenfions to the crown, and to invade the kingdom from the fide where it was 
weakeft and: lay moft expofed-+. . As fhe believed, that the marriage with the 
archduke Charles was the moft likely to have place, fhe ufed every expedient to 
prevent it; and befides remonftrating againft it to Mary herfelf, fhe endea- 
voured to draw off the archduke from that purfuit, by giving him fome reafon 
to hope for fuccefs in his pretenfions to herfelf, and by inviting him to.a renewal 
Of the former: treaty of.marriaget.. She always told the Queen of Scots» 
that nothing would fatisfy her but her efpoufing fome Englifh nobleman, who 
would remove all grounds of jealoufy, and cement the union between the two 
kingdoms, and fhe offered on this condition to have her title examined, and to 
declare her the fucceffor to the crown ||.. After keeping the matter in thefe gene- 
ral terms. during a twelvemonth, fhe at laft named the lord Robert Dudley, now 


3N created 


* Forbes, vol. II, p. 287. Strype, vol. I. p. 400. + Keith, p. 247, 284. t Melvil, p. 41, 
lj Keith, p. 243, 249, 259, 265. . 
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created earl of Leicefter, as the perfon on whom fhe defired that Mary’s choice 
fhould fall. 

Tur earl of Leicefter, the great and powerful favourite of Elizabeth, pof- 
feffed all thofe exterior qualities, which are naturally alluring to the fair fex; a 
handfome perfon, a polite addrefs, an infinuating behaviour; and by means of 
thefe accomplifhments, he had been able to blind even the penetration of Eli- 
zab.th, and conceal from her the great defeéts, or rather odious vices, which 
attended his character. He was proud, infolent, interefted, ambitious ; without 
honour, without generofity, without humanity ; and attoned not for thele bad 
qualities, by any fuch abilities or courage, as could fit him for that high truft 
and confidence with which fhe always honoured him. Her conftant and de- 
clared attachment to him had very naturally emboldened him to afpire to her beds 
and in order to make way for thefe nuptials, he was univerfally believed to have 
murdered, in a barbarous manner, his wife, the heirefs of one Robefart. The 
propofal of efpoufing Mary was by no means agreeable to him ; and he always 
afcribed it to the contrivance of Cecil, his enemy ; who intended by that artifice 
to make him lofe the friendfhip of Mary from the temerity of his pretenfions, 


‘and that of Elizabeth from jealoufy of his attachments to another woman *, 


The Queen herfelf had not any ferious intention of effecting this marriage ; but, as 
the was defirous, that the Queen of Scots fhould never take any hufband, fhe named 
a man, who, fhe believed, was not likely to be accepted of ; and fhe hoped, by 
that means, to gain time, and elude the project of any other alliance. The earl of 
Leicefter was too great a favourite to be parted with; and when Mary, allured 
by the profpec& of being declared fucceffor to the crown, feemed at lait to 
hearken to Elizabeth’s propofal, this princefs receded from her former offers, 
and withdrew the bait, which fhe had formerly thrown out to her rival +. This 
duplicity of conduét, joined to fome appearance of an imperious fuperiority, 
affumed by her, had drawn a peevifh letter from Mary; and the feemingly ami- 
cable correfpondence of the two Queens was during fome time interrupted. In 
order to make up this breach, the Queen of Scots difpatched Sir James Melvil 
+o London; who has given-us a very particular account of this negociation. 
Metvit was an agreeable courtier, a man of addrefs and converfation; and it 
was recommended to him by his miftrefs, that, befides grave reafonings con- 
cerning politics and ftate-affairs, he fhould introduce more entertaining topics of 
converfation, fuitable to the fprightly character of Elizabeth ; and fhould endea- 
vour by that means to infinuate himfelf into her confidence. He fucceeded fo 


well, 


* Camden, p. 396. + Keith, p. 269, 270. Appendix, p.158. Strype, vol. I. p. 414. 
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well, that he threw that artful princefs entirely off her guard {, and brought her 
to difcover the bottom of her heart, full of all thofe levities and follies and 
ideas of rivalfhip, which poffefs the youngeft and moft frivolous of her fex. He 
talked to her of his:travels, and forgot not to mention the different drefies of 
the ladies in different countries, and the particular advantages of each, in fetting 
off the beauties of the fhapeand perfon, The Queen faid that fhe had drefles of all 
countries, and fhe took care thenceforth to meet the ambaflador every day appa- 
relled in a different habit : Sometimes fhe was drefied in the Englifh garb, fome- 
times in the French, fometimes in the Italian; and fhe afked him, which of 
them became her moft. He anfwered, the Italian, a reply, that he knew would 
be agreeable to her, becaufe that mode fhowed her flowing locks, which, he 
remarked, tho’ they were more red than: yellow, fhe fancied to be the fineft in 
the world. She defired to know of him what was. reputed the beft colour of 
hair: She afked whether his Queen’s hair or hers was beft: She even enquired 
which of them he efteemed the faireft perfon: A very delicate queftion, and 
which he prudently eluded, by faying that her majefty was the faireft perfon in 
England, and his miftrefsin Scotland. She next demanded which of them was 
talleft: He replied, his queen: Then, faid Elizabeth, fhe is too tall: For I my- 
felf am of a juft ftature. Having learned from him, that his muiftrefs fome- 
times recreated herfelf by playing on the harpficord, an inftrument at which fhe 
herfelf excelled, fhe gave orders to lord Hunfdon, that he fhould lead him, 
as it were cafually, into an apartment, where he might hear her performance ; 
and when Melvil, astif ravifhed with the harmony, broke into the Queen’s apart- 
ment, fhe pretended to be difpleafed at his intrufion ; but {till took care to afk 
whether he thought Mary or her the beft performer on that inftrument *. 
From the whole of her behaviour, Melvil thought he might, on his return, affure 
his miftrefs that fhe had no reafon ever to expect any cordial friendfhip from 
Elizabeth, and that all her-profeffions of amity were full of falfhood and dift 
fimulation. ; 

AFTER two years had been fpent in evafions and artifices +, Mary’s fubjects 
and counfellors, and probably herfelf, began to think it full time that fome alli- 
ance were concluded ; and the lord Darnley, fon to the ear! of Lenox, was the 
perfon, in whom moft mens opinions and wifhes centered. He was Mary’s coufin- 
german, by the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to Harry the eighth, and daughte, 
to the earl of Angus, by Margaret, Queen of Scotland. He had been born 
and educated in England, where the earl of Lenox had conftantly refided, ever 

3N2 fince 


t Haynes, p. 447, * Melvil, p. 49, 50% + Keith, p. 264. 
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fince he had been banifhed by the prevalence of the houfe of Hamilton ; and ag 
Darnley was now in his twentieth year, and was a very comely perfon, tall and 
delicately fhaped, it was hoped, that he might foon render himfelf agreeable to 
the Queen of Scots. He was alfo by his father a branch of the fame family with 
herfelf; and would, in efpoufing her, preferve the royal dignity in the houfe of 
Stuart: He was, after her, next heir to the crown of England; and thofe who 
pretended to exclude her on account of her being a foreigner, had endeavoured 
to recommend his title, and give it the preference. It feemed no inconfiderable 
advantage, that fhe could, by marrying him, unite both their claims; and as he 
was by birth an Englifhman,: and could not by his power or alliances give any 
ground of fufpicion to Elizabeth, it was hoped that the propofal of this mar- 
riage would not be unacceptable to that jealous princeis. | 


-- Exrzapets was well informed of thefe intentions of the court of Edinburgh *; 
and was fecretly not difpleafed with the projected marriage between Darnley and 
the'Queen of Scots: ‘She would rather have wifhed, that Mary had continued 
for ever in a fingle life; but finding little probability of rendering this fcheme 
effectual, fhe was fatisfied with a choice, which freed her at once from the dread 
of a foreign alliance, and:from the neceflity of parting with Leicefter, her fa- 
vourite. In order to pave the way to Darnley’s marriage, fhe fecretly defired 
Mary to invite Lenox into Scotland, to reverfe his attainder, and to reftore him 
to his hcnours and fortune ft. And when her requeft was complied with, fhe 
took care, in order to preferve the friendfhip of the Hamiltons and her other 
partizans in Scotland, to blame openly this conduct of Mary |. Hearing that 
the negotiation for Darnley’s marriage proceeded apace, fhe gave that nobleman 
permiffion, on his firft application, to follow his father into Scotland: But no 
fooner did fhe learn, that the Queen of Scots was taken with his figure and per- 
fon, and that all meafures were fixed for efpoufing him, than fhe exclaimed 
apainft the marriages fent Throcmorton to order Darnley immediately upon his 
allegiance to return into England ; threw the countefs of Lenox and her fecond 
fon into the Tower, where they fuffered a very rigorous confinement; feized all 
Lenox’s Englith eftate ; and, tho’ it was impoffible for her to affign one. fingle 
reafon of her difpleafure §, fhe menaced, and ‘protefted, and complained, as if fhe 
had faffered the moft grievous injury in the world. 

Tue politics of Elizabeth, tho’ judicious, were ufually full of duplicity and 
artifice; but never more fo than in her tranfactions with the Queen of Scots, 


where 


* Keith, p. 261. + Keith, p. 280, 282. Jebb, vol. Il. p. 46. { Keith, p. ase, 
259, 272. | Melvil, p. 42. § Keith; p. 274,275. 
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witere there entered fo many little paffions and narrow jealoufies, that fhe durft 
not avow to the world the reafons of her conduét, fearcely to her minifters, and 
{carcely even to herfelf.. But befides a womanith rivalfhip and envy againft the 
marriage of this princefs, fhe had fome motives of intereft for feigning a dif- 
pleafure on the prefent occafion. It ferved her as a pretence for refufing to ac- 
knowlege Mary’s title to the fucceflion of England ; a point to which fhe: was 
determined never to confent. And it was ufeful to her for a purpofe, ftill more 
unfriendly and dangerous, for encouraging the difcontents and rebellion of the 
Scotch nobility and ecclefiaftics *. 

Noruine can be more unhappy for a people than to be governed by a fove- 
reign, who is attached to a religion different from that which is eftablifhed; and 
it is fcarce poffible, that a mutual confidence can ever, in fuch a fituation, have 
place between the prince and his fubjeéts, Mary’s conduct had been hitherto, 
in every refpect, unexceptionable, and even laudable; yet. had fhe not made 
fuch progrefs in acquiring popularity, as might. have been expeéted from her 
gracious deportment and agreeable accomplifhments., Sufpicions every moment 
prevailed on account of her attachment to the catholic faith, and efpecially ta 
her uncles, the open and avowed promoters of the fcheme for exterminating the 
profefiors of the reformed religion throughout all Europe. She itill refufed to 
ratify the acts of Parliament, which had eftablifhed the reformation; the made 
attempts for reftoring to the catholic bifhops fome part of their civil jurifdiction +; 
and fhe wrote a letter tothe council of ‘Trent, in which, befides profefling her at- 
tachment to the catholic faith, fhe took notice of her title to fucceed to the crown 
of England, and exprefled her hopes. of being able, in fome period, to bring 
back all her dominions to the bofom of the church {. The zealots among the 
proteftants were not wanting, in their turn, to praétife infults upon her, whicl 
tended {till more to alienate her from their faith. A law was enacted, making it 
capital, even on. the firft offence, to fay mafs any where, except in the Queen’s 
chappelj; and it was with great difficulty that this fmall indulgence was granted 
her: The general affemb!y importuned her anew to change her religion, to re- 
nounce the blafphemous idolatry of the mafs, with the tyranny of the Roman 
Antichrift, and to embrace the true religion of Chrift Jefuus §. As the anfwered 
with temper, that fhe was not yet convinced of the falfhood of her religion or 
the impiety of the mafs; and that her apoftacy would lofe her the friendfhip of 
her allies on the continent; they, replied, by afluring her, that their religion was 

undoubtedly 


* Keith, p. 290. + Spotfwood, p. 198. { Father Paul, lib. VII. |) Keith, p. 268. 
§ Keith, p. 545. Knox, p. 374. 
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Chap. I. undoubtedly the fame which had been revealed by Jefus Chritt, which had been 
15°5* preached ‘by the- apoftles, and which had been embraced by the faithful in the 
primitive ages; that neither the religion of Turks, Jews, nor Papifts was built 

on fofolida foundation as theirs ; that they alone, of all the various fpecies of 
religionifts fpread over the face of the earth, were fo happy as to be poflefied of 

the truth ; that thofe who hear, or rather who gaze on the mafs, allow facri- 

lege, pronounce blafphemy, and commit moft abominable idolatry; and that 

the friendfhip of the King of kings was preferable to all the confederacies and 


alliances in the world |. 

The Queen Tue marriage of the Queen of Scots had kindled afrefh the zeal of the re- 

of Scots mar- formers, becaufe the family of Lenox was believed to adhere to the catholic 

ries the earl j 

of Darnley, faiths and tho’ Darnley, who now bore the name of King Henry, went often 
to the eftablifhed church, he could not, by this exterior compliance, gain the con- 
fidence and regard of the ecclefiaftics. “They rather laid hold of this opportu- 
nity to infult him to his face; and Knox fcrupled not to tell him from the pul- 
pit, that God, for punifhment of the offences and ingratitude of the people, was 
wont to commit the rule over them to boys and women‘. The populace of 
Edinburgh, inftigated by fuch doétrine, began to meet and to affociate themfelves 
againft the government }. — But what threatned with more immediate danger 
Mary’s authority, were the difcontents which prevailed among fome of the prin- 
cipal nobility. 

Tur duke of Chatelrault was difpleafed with the reftoration, and ftill more 
with the agerandizement, of the family of Lenox, his hereditary enemies; and 
entertained feats left his eventual fucceffion to the crown of Scotland fhould be 
excluded by his rival, who had formerly advanced fome pretenfions to it. The 
earl of Murray found his credit at court much diminifhed by the intereft of Le- 
nox, and his fon; and began to apprehend the revocation of fome confiderable 
grants which he had obtained from Mary’s liberality. The earls of Argyle, 
Rothes, and Glencairne, the lords Boyde and Ochiltry, Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Pittarow, were inftigated by like motives; and as thefe were the perfons who 
had moft zealoufly promoted the reformation, they were difgufted to find that 
the Queen’s favour was entirely engrofied by a new cabal, the earls of Bothwel> 
Athole, Sutherland, and Huntley; men who were efteemed either lukewarm in 
religious controverfy, or inclined to the catholic party. The fame ground of 
difcontent, which, in other courts, is the fource of intrigue, faction, and oppo-- 
fition, commonly produced in Scotland, either projects of affaffination, or of 

rebellion ; 


Keith, 550, 551. + Ibid, p.546. Knox, p. 381. + Knox, p. 377. 
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rebellion ; and befides mutual accufations of the former kind, which it is difficult 
to clear up *, the difcontented lords, as foon as they faw the Queen’s marriage en- 
tirely refolved on, entered into a confederacy for taking arms againft their fovereign. 
They met at Stirling; pretended an anxious concern for the fecurity of religion ; 
framed engagements for mutual defence ; and made applications to Elizabeth for 
afliftance and protection +. That princefs, after publifhing the expreffions of 
her difpleafure againft the marriage, had fecretly ordered her ambaffadors Ran- 
dolf and Throcmorton, to give in her name fome promifes of fupport to the 
malecontents ; and had even fent them a fupply of ten thoufand pounds, to en- 
able them to begin their infurrection f. 


Mary was no fooner informed of the meeting at Stirling, and the movements 
of the lords, than fhe fummoned them to appear at court, in order to anfwer 
for their conduct; and having levied fome forces to execute the laws, fhe ob- 
liged the malecontents to leave the low country, and take fhelter in Argylethire. 
That fhe might more effectually cut off all their refources, fhe proceeded with 
the King to Glafgow, and forced them from their retreat. They appeared at 
Paifly in the neighbourhood with about a thoufand horfe; and paffing the Queen’s 
army, proceeded to Hamilton, and thence to Edinburgh, which they entered 
without refiftance. They expected great reinforcements in this place, from the 
efforts of Knox and the feditious preachers; and they beat their drums, defiring 
all men to enlift, and receive wages for the defence of God’s glory ||. But the 
nation was in no difpofition for rebellion: Mary was efteemed and beloved: Her 
marriage was not generally difagreeable to the people: And the interefted views 
of the malecontent lords were fo well known, that their pretence of zeal for reli- 
gion had little influence even on the ignorant populace |, The King and Queen 
advanced to Edinburgh at the head of their army : The infurgents were obliged 
to retire into the fouth; and being purfued by a force which now amounted to 
eighteen thoufand men §, they found themfelves under a neceflity of abandoning 
their country, and of taking fhelter in England. 

Ei1zaBeTH, when fhe found the event fo much to difappoint her expeétations, 
thought proper to difown all connections with the Scotch malecontents, and to 


declare 


* Tt appears, however, from Randolf’s Letters, Keith, p. 290, that fome offers had been made to 
that minilter, of feizing Lenox and Darnley, and delivering them into Queen Elizabeth’s hands. Mel- 
vil confirms the fame ftory, and fays that the defign was acknowledged by the confpirators. Page 56. 
This ferves to juftify the account given by the Queen’s party of the Raid of Baith, as itis called. See 
farther Goodall, vol. If. p. 358. The other confpiracy, of which Murray complained, is much more 
uncertain, and is founded on very doubtful evidence. 

+ Keith, p. 293, 294, 300, 301. { Knox, p. 380. Keith, Appen. p. 164. Anderfon, 
vol. IIT. p. 194. | Knox, p. 381. + Ibid, 380, 385. § Ibid. 388. 
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declare every where, that fhe had never given them any encouragement, or any 
promile of countenance or afliftance. She even carried farther her, diffimulation 
and hypocrify. Murray had come to London, with the abbot of Kilwinning, 
agent for Chatelrault; and fhe feduced them, by fecret affurances of protection, 
to declare, before the ambafladors of France and Spain, that fhe had no-wife 
contributed to their-infurrection. No fooner had fhe extorted this. confeffion 
from them, than fhe chafed them from her prefence, called them unworthy tray- 
tors, declared that their deteftable rebeljion was of bad example to all princes, 
and affured them, that as fhe had hitherto given them no encouragement, fo 
they fhould never thenceforth receive from her any affiftance or protection 
Throcmorton’alone, whofe honour was equal to his abilities, could not be pre- 
yailed on to conceal the part which he had acted in the enterprize of the Scotch 
infurgents;, and being well apprifed of the ufual character and conduct of Eliza- 
beth, he had had the precaution to obtain an order of council to authorize the 
engagements which he had been obliged to take with them. 

Tur banithed lords, finding themfelves fo ill ufed by Elizabeth, had recourfe to 
the clemency of their fovereign; and after fome follicitation, and fome profeffions 
of fincere repentance, the duke of Chatelrault obtained his pardon, on condition 
that he fhould retire into France. Mary. was more implacable againit the ungrate- 
ful earl of Murray, and the other confederates, on whom fhe threw the chief 
blame of the enterprize; but as fhe was continually plied with applications from 
their fiends, and as fome of her moft judicious partizans in England thought, 
that nothing would more promote her interefts in that kingdom, than the gentle. 
treatment of men fo celebrated for their zeal again(t the catholic religion; fhe 
agreed to give way to her natural temper, which inclined not to feverity, 
and fhe feemed determined to reftore them to her favourt. In this interval, 
Rambouillet arrived as ambaflador from France, and brought her advice from 
her uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, to whofe opinion fhe always paid an extreme 
deference, by no means to pardon thefe proteftant leaders, who had been engaged 
in a rebellion againft her |. 


‘Tir two religions, in France, as well asin other parts of Europe, were rather 
s+vitated than fatiated with their mutual violences ; and the peace granted to the hu- 
gonots, as had been forefeen by the admiral, was intended only to lull them afleep, 
and prepare the way for their final and abfolute deftruction. The Queen-regent 


made 


* Melvil, p57. Knox, -p. 388. Keith, p. 319. Crawford, p. 62, 63. + Melvil, 
p. 60. + Ibid. p. 59, 60, 61, 62, 63. Keith, p: 322. | Keith, p. 325. Melvil, 
Pe 63. i 
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made a pretence of travelling thro’ the kingdom, in order to vifit the provinces, Chap. I’. 
and correét all the abufes arifing from the late war; and after having held fome 905: 
conferences on the frontiers with the duke of Lorraine, and tic duke of Savoy, 

fhe came to Bayonne, where fhe was met by her daughter, the Queen of Spain, 

and the duke of Alva. Nothing appeared in the congrefs of thefe two fplendid 

courts, but gaity, feftivity, love, and joy; but amidft thefe {miling appearances. 

were fecretly fabricated fchemes the moft bloody, and the moft deftructive to the 

repofe of mankind, which had ever been thought of in any age or nation. No 

lefs than a total and univerfal extermination of the proteftants by fire and {word, 

was concerted by Philip and Catherine of Medicis; and Alva, agreeable to his 

fierce and fanguinary difpofition, advifed the Queen-regent to commence the exe- 

cution of this project, by the immediate maffacre of all the leaders of the Hu- 
gonots*. But that princefs, tho” equally hardened againit every humane fenti- 

ment, would not forego this opportunity of difplaying her wit and refined poli- 

tics; and fhe propofed, rather by treachery and diffimulation, which fhe called 

addrefs, to lead the Proteftants into the fnare, and never to draw the {word til] 

they were totally difabled from refiftance. The cardinal of Lorraine, whofe cha- Confederacy 
raéter bore a greater affinity to that of Alva, was a chief author of this barbarous againft the 
affociation againft the reformers ; and having connected his profpect of fuccefs with _ owen 
the aggrandizement of his niece, the Queen of Scots, he took care that her mea- 

fures fhould agree with thofe violent councils, which were embraced by the other 

catholic princes. It is not probable +, that he entrufted the depth of this. dan- 

cerous fecret with that young princefs; but he bad acquired fuch authority over 

her, that he turned her from the road of clemency, which fhe intended to 

have followed, and made her refolve on the total ruin of the banifhed lords f. 

A Parliament was fummoned to meet at Edinburgh for their forfeiture and at- 1566. 
tainder; and as the crime of which they had been guilty, was palpable and 

avowed, no doubt could be entertained but fentence would be pronounced againft 

them. It was by a fudden and violent accident, which, in the iffue, brought on 

the ruin of Mary, that they were faved from the rigour of the law. 


Tue marriage of the Queen of Scots with lord Darnley was fo natural, and fo 
inviting in all’its cireumftances, that it had been precipitantly agreed to by that 
ptincefs and her council; and while fhe was allured by his youth, and beauty, and 
exterior accomplifhments, fhe had at firft overlooked the qualities of his 


mind, which no wife correfponded with the excellence of his outward figure, 
20 Violent, 


* Davila, lib. iii. + It is, however, pofitively affirmed by Randolf, the Englifh refident. 
See Keith, Appen. p. 176. t Melvil, p. 63. 
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Violent, yet-variable in-his enterprizes ; infolent, yet credulous and eafily go- 
verned by flatterers ; he was devoid of all gratitude, \becaufe he thought no fa- 
vours, equal to his merit ; and being addiéted to low. pleafures,: he was equally 
incapable of all true fentiments of love and tendernefs*, The Queen of Scots, 
1 the firft effafions of her fondnefs, had taken a pleafure in exalting him beyond 
meafure: She had.granted/Hiim the title of King; the had joined his name with 
her own invalh public aéts 5 fhe intended to have procured. him from the ftates 
a matrimonial crown: But having Jeifure afterwards to. remark his weak- 
nefs and vices; fhe began to fee the danger of her profufe liberality, and was 
refolved thenceforth to proceed with more referve in the truft which fhe con- 
ferred upon him. His refentment againft this prudent conduct, ferved but the 
more to increafe her difeufl; and the young prince, enraged at her imagined ne- 
elects, pointed his vengeance againft every one whom he efteemed. the caufe of 
this change in her meafures and behaviour. | | | 

THkrE was one David Rizzio in the court, who had of late obtained a very 
extraordinary degree of confidence and favour with the Queen of Scots. He 
was a Piedmontefe, of mean birth, fon to a teacher of mufic, himfelf a mufi- 
cian; and finding it difficult to fubfift by his art-in his own country, he had fol- 
lowed into Scotland an ambafflador whom the duke of Savoy fent thither, to pay 
his compliments to Mary, fome time after her firft arrival. He poflefied a good 
ear, and a tolerable voice ; and as that princefs found him ufeful to compleat her 
‘band of mufic, fhe retained him in her fervice after the departure of his matter, 
Her fecretary for French difpatches having, fome time after, fallen under her 
difpleafure, fhe promoted Rizzio to that office, which gave him frequent op- 
portunities of approaching her perfon, and infinuating himfelf into her favour, 
Te was fhrewd and fenfible, as well as afpiring, much beyond his rank and 
education; and made fo good ufe of the accefs which fortune had procured him, 
that he was foon regarded as the chief confident and counfellor of the Queen. 
He was confulted on all occafions; no favours could be obtained but by his in- 
rerceffion; all fuitors were obliged to gain him by prefents and flattery; and the 
man, infolent from his new exaltation, as well as rapacious in his acquifitions, 
foon drew on himfelf the hatred of the nobility, and of the whole kingdom +. 
He had at firft employed his credit to promote Darnley’s marriage; and a firm 
friend fhip feemed to be eftablifhed between them: But on the fubfequent change 
of the Queen’s fentiments, it was eafy. for Henry’s friends to perfuade him, that 

? Rizzio 

* Keith, p.287, 329. Appen. ps 163, + Keith, p. 232, 302. Crawford’s Memoirs, 

p. 5. Spotfwood, p. 193- 
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Rizzio was the real author of her indifference, and even to rouze in his mind Chap. Tl. 
jealoufies of a more dangerous nature, The favourite was of a difagreeable = 
ficure,; but was not paft his youth*; and tho’ the opinion of his criminal cor- 
refpondence with Mary might feem of itfelf unreafonable, if not abfurd, a fuf- 
picious hufband could find no other means of accounting for that lavifh and im- 
prudent kindnefs, with which fhe honoured him. The rigid aufterity of the ec- 
clefiaftics, who could admit of no freedoms, contributed to fpread this opinion 
among the people; and as Rizzio was univerfally believed to be a penfionary of 

the pope, and to be deeply engaged in all fchemes againft the proteftants, any ftory 

to his and Mary’s difadvantage, received an eafy credit among the zealots of 

that communion. 


Rizzio, who had connected his intereft with the Roman catholics, . was the 
declared enemy of the banifhed lords; and by promoting the violent profecu- 
tion again{t them, had expofed himfelf to the animofity of their numerous friends 
and retainers. A fcheme was alfo thought to be formed for revoking fome. exor- 
bitant grants made during the Queen’s minority ; and even the nobility, who 
had feized the ecclefiaftical benefices, began to think themfelves lefs fecure in the 
pofieffion of them. The earl of Morton, chancellor, was affected by all thefe 
confiderations, and {till more by a rumour fpread abroad, that Mary. intended to 
appoint Rizzio chancellor in his place, and to beftow that dignity on a mean and 
upftart foreigner, who was ignorant of the laws and language of the country ¢, 
So indifcreet had this princefs been, in her kindnefs to Rizzio, that even that 
{trange report met with credit, and proved a great means of accelerating the ruin 
of the favourite. Morton, infinuating himfelf into Henry’s confidence, employ- 
ed all his art to enflame the difcontent and jealoufy of that prince; and he 
perfuaded him, that the only means of freeing himfelf from the indignities un- 
der which he laboured, was to, bring the bafe ftranger to that fate which he had 
fo well merited, and which was fo paffionately. defired by the. whole. nation. 
George Douglas, natural brother to the countefs of Lenox, concurred in the 
fame advice; and the lords’ Ruthven and Lindefey, being coifulted, offered 
their concurrence in the enterprize ; nor was even the earl of Lenox, the King’s 
father, averfe to the defign], But as thefe conipirators were well acquainte 
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* Buchanan confefies he was-uply ; but it may Be'fiferred, from the marration of that author, that . 
he was young. He fays, that on the return of the duke of Savoy to ‘Turin, Rizzio was i” adolefcen- 
tie vigore; inthe vigour of youth. Now that event happened only a few years before. Lib. xvii. 
cap. 44. | | | 
+ Keith, p.326. Melvil, p. 64. { Buchanan, lib. xvii. ¢.60. Crawford, p: 6.°: Sporfs 
wood, p.194. Knox, p. 393. Jebb, vol. I. p. 456. | Crawford, p: 7. 
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with Henry’s levity, they engaged him to fign a paper, in which he avowed 
the undertaking, and promifed to protect thea againft every confequence which 
might enfue upon the affaffination of Rizzio* “All thefe meafures being fully 
concerted, a mefienger was difpatched to vi banifhed lords, who were ho- 
vering near the borders; and they were invited by the King to return-to their na- 


tive country. 

Tuis defign, fo atrocious in itfelf, was rendered ftill more fo by the circum- 
ftances which attended its execution. Mary, who was in the feventh month of 
her pregnancy, was fupping in private, and had at table the countefs of Argyle, 
her natural fifter, with Rizzio, and others of her fervants. The King entered 
the room by a private paflage, and ftood at the back of Mary’s chair: The lord 
Ruthven, George Douglas, and other confpirators, being all armed, rufhed 
in after him; and the Queen of Scots, terrified with the appearance, demanded 
of them the reafon of this rude intrufion. They told her, that they intended no 
violence againft her perfon; but meant only to bring that villain, pointing at 
Rizzio, to his deferved punifhment. Rizzio, aware of the danger, ran behind his 
miftrefs, and feizine her by the waift, called aloud to her for protection ; while fhe 
interpofed in his behalf, with cries, and menaces, and entreaties. The impa- 
tient affaffins, regardlefs of her efforts, rufhed upon their prey, and by over- 
turning every thing which ftood in their way, increafed the horror and confufion 
of the feene. Douglas, feizing Henry’s dagger, ftuck it in the body of Rizzio, 
who, {creaming with fear and agony, was torne from Mary by the other confpi- 
rators, and pufhed into the antichamber, where he was difpatched with fifty-fix 
wounds*}. The unhappy princels, informed of his fate, immediately dried her 
tears, and faid, fhe would weep no more; fhe would now think of revenge. 
The infult, indeed, upon her perfon; the ftain attempted to be fixed on her 
honour; the danger to which her life was expofed, on account of her pregnancy . 
were injuries fo atrocious, and fo complicated, that they fcarce left room for par- 
don, even from the greateft lenity and mercy. 


Tue affafiins, apprehenfive of Mary’s refentment, detained her a prifoner in 
the palace, and the King difmiffed all thofe who feemed willing to attempt her 
refcue, by telling them, that nothing was done without his orders, and that he would 
be careful of the Queen’s fafety. Murray, and the banifhed lords, appeared two 
days after; and Mary, whofe anger was now engrofied by injuries more recent 
and violent, was willingly reconciled to them ; indthe-cvei received her brother 

with 


* Goodall, vol. I. p. 265. Crawford, p. 7. Age eee EDA, AUB De 330 '931.- 
Crawford, p. 9. 
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with. tendernefs and affeCion. They obtained an acquital from the Parliament, 
and were re-inftated in their honours and fortunes. The accomplices alfo in 
Rizzio’s murder applied to her for a pardon; but fhe artfully delayed compliance, 
and perfuaded them, that fo long as fhe was detained in cuftody, and was fur- 
rounded by guards, any deed which the fhould fign, would have no force nor vahdity. 
Meanwhile fhe had gained the confidence of her hufband, by her perfuafion and 
careffes; and no fooner were the guards withdrawn, than fhe engaged him to 
efcape with her in the night-time, and take fhelter in Dunbar. Many of her 
fubjects here offered her their affittance ; and Mary, having collected an army, which 
the confpirators had no power to refift, advanced to Edinburgh, and obliged them 
to fly into England, where they lived in great poverty and diftrefs. They made 
applications, however, tothe earl of Bothwel, a new favourite of Mary’s; and 
that nobleman, defirous to ftrengthen his party by the acceffion of their intereft, 
was able to pacify her refentment, and he foon after procured them liberty to re- 


turn into their own country *. 

Tur vengeance of the Queen of Scots was implacable againft her hufband 
alone, whofe perfon was before difagreeable to her, and who, by his violation of 
every tie of gratitude and duty, had drawn on him her higheit refentment. She 
engaged him to difown all connections with the affaffins, to deny any concurrence 
in their crime, even to publifh a proclamation containing a falfehood fo notorious 
tothe whole world +; and having thus made him expofe himfelf to univer{al con- 
tempt, and rendered it impracticable for him ever after to acquire the confidence of 
any party, fhe threw him off with cifdain and indignationt. Asif fhe had been 
making an efcape from him, fhe fuddenly withdrew to Alloa, a feat of the earl of 
Mar; and when Henry followed her thither, fhe returned fuddenly to Edin- 
burgh; and gave him every where the ftrongeft proofs of difpleafure, and even 
of antipathy. She encouraged her courtiers in their neglect of him; and fhe 
was pleafed, that his mean equipage, and fmall train of attendants, fhould draw 
on him the contempt of the very populace. He was permitted, however, to 
have apartments in the caftle of Edinburgh, which Mary had chofen for the 
place of her delivery. She was there delivered of a fon; and as this was very 
important news to England, as well as to Scotland, fhe immediately difpatched Sir 
James Melvil to carry intelligence of the happy event to Elizabeth, Melvil 
tells us, that that princefs, the evening of his arrival in London, had given a 
ball to her court at Greenwich, and was difplaying all that fpirit and alacrity 


which ufually attended her on thefe occafions: But when the prince of Scotland’s 
birth 


* Melvil, p.75, 76. Keith, p. 334- Knox, p- 398. + Goodall, vol. I, p. 280. Keith, 
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birth was notified to her, all her joy was damped: She funk into melancholy ; 
fhe reclined her head upon her arm; and complained to fome of her attendants, 
that the Queen of Scots was mother of a fair fon, while fhe was but a barren 
ftock, Next day, however, on the reception of the Scotch ambaffador, fhe 
affiimed her former diffimulation, put on a joyful countenance, gave Meivil 
thanks for the hafte he had made in conveying to her the agreeable intelligence, 
and expreffed the utmoft cordiality and friendfhip to her fifter*. Some time 
after, fhe difpatched the earl of Bedford, with her relation, George Cary, fon to 
the lord Hunfdon, in order to officiate at the baptifm of the young prince; 
and fhe fent by them fome magnificent prefents to the Queen of Scots. 

Tue birth of a fon gave additional zeal to Mary’s partizans in England 7 ; 
and even men of all parties began to cry aloud for fome fettlement of the fuc- 
cefion, Thefe humours broke out with great vehemence in a new feflion of 
Parliament, which was held after fix prorogations. The houfe of peers, which 
had hitherto forborne to touch on the delicate point of the fucceffion, here took 
the lead; and the houfe of commons foon after imitated the zeal of the lords. 
Molineux opened the matter in the lower houfe, and propofed that the queftion 
of the fucceffion and that of fupply fhould go hand in hand ; as if it were intended. 
to conftrain the Queen to’a compliance with the requeft of her Parliament [. The 
courtiers endéavoured to-elude the debate: Sir Ralph Sadler told the houfe, that he 
had heard the Queen pofitively affirm, that, for the good of her people, fhe was 
determined to matry. Secretary Cecil and Sir Francis Knollys gave their teflimony 
to the fame purpofe; as did alfo Sir Ambrofe Cave, chancellor of the dutchy, 
and Sir Edward Rogers, comptroler of the houfhold |}. Elizabeth’s ambitiou, 
and mafculine character was fo well known, that few members gave any credit to 
this intelligence ; and it was confidered merely as an artifice, by which the en- 
deavoured to retra@t that pofitive affirmation, which fhe had made in the begin- 
ning of her reign, that fhe meant to live and die a virgin. “The minifters 
therefore gained nothing farther by this piece of policy, but only to engage the 
houfe, for the fake of decency, to join the queftion of the Queen’s marriage with 
that of a-fettlement of the crown; and they were proceeding with creat earneft- 
nefs in the debate, and had even appointed a committee to confer with the lords, 
when exprefs orders were brought them from Elizabeth not to proceed farther in 
that matter. Cecil told them, that fhe pledged to the houfe the word of a Queen 
for her fincerity in her intentions to marry; that the appointment of a fucceffor 
would be attended with great danger to her perfon; that fhe herfelf had had ex- 


perience, 


. d a6 
* Melvil, p. 69, 70. + Camden, p. 307. jt D’Ewes, p. 129. 


ll Ibid, Pp, 124. 
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perience, during the reign of her fifter; how much court was paid to the next Bo age 
heir, and what dangerous facrifices men were commonly difpofed to make of = 
their prefent duty to their future profpects; and that fhe was therefore determined 
to delay, till a more proper opportunity, the decifion of that important queftion §. 
The houfe were not fatisfied with thefe reafons, and ftill lefs with the command, 
prohibiting them-all debate on that fubject. Paul Wentworth, a fpirited mem- 
ber, went fo far as to. queftion whether fuch a prohibition were not an infringe- 
ment. of the liberties and privileges of the houfe |. Some even ventured to violate 
that profound refpect which they had hitherto preferved to the Queen’; and affirm- 
ed that fhe was bound in duty, not only to provide for the happinefs of her, fub- 
jects during her own life, but alfoto pay regard to their future fecurity, by fixing 
a fucceffor; that by a contrary. conduct, fhe fhowed herfelf the ftepmother, not 
the natural parent, of her people, and would feem defirous, that England fhould 
no longer fubfift than fhe fhould enjoy the glory and fatisfaétion of governing it; 
that none but timorous princes, or tyrants, or faint-hearted women, ever ftood 
in fear of their fucceflors ; and that the affections of the people were a firm and 
impregnable rampart to every fovereign, who, laying afide all artifice or by- ends: 
had courage and magnanimity to put his fole truft in that honourable and fure 
defence *. The Queen, hearing of thefe debates, fent for the fpeaker, and after 
reiterating her former prohibition, fhe bid him inform the houfe, that, if any 
member remained ftill unfatished, he might appear before the privy council, and 
there give his reafons. - As the members fhowed a difpofition, notwithftanding 
thefe peremptory orders, ftill to proceed upon the queftion, Elizabeth thought 
proper, by a meffage, to revoke them, and to allow the houfe liberty of debate t. 
They were fo mollified by this gracious condefcenfion, that they thenceforth 
conducted the matter with more calmnefs and temper; and they even voted her 
a fupply, to be levied at three payments, of a fubfidy. and a fifteenth, without 
annexing any condition to it. The Queen foon after diflolved the Parliament,  1.6-, 
and told them with fome fharpnefs in the conclufion, that their proceedings had 2/ Jaauary. 
contained much diffimulation and artifice; that under the plaufible pretences of 
marriage and fucceffion, many of them covered very malevolent intentions to- 
wards her; but that, however, fhe reaped this advantage from their attempts, 
that fhe could now diftinguifh her friends from her enemies, ‘‘ But do you 
«< think,” added fhe, “ that 1am unmindful of your future fecurity, or will be 
“ negligent in fettling the fucceffion? That is the chief object of my concern , 
«< as I know myfelf to be liable to. mortality. Or do you apprehend, that [I 
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<¢ meant to incroach on your liberties? No: It was never my meaning: I only 
‘¢ intended to ftop you before you approached the precipice. All things have 
‘ their time ; and tho’ you may be bleffed with a fovereign more wife or more 
‘© learned than I, yet I affure you, that no one will ever rule over you, who 
‘© fhall be more careful of your fafety: And therefore, henceforward, whether 
cL live to fee the like afflembly or no, or whoever holds the reins of govern- 
‘¢ ment, let me warn you to beware of provoking your fovereign’s patience, fo 
“¢ far as you have done mine. But I fhall now conclude, notwithftanding the 
«¢ difgufts I have received (for I mean not to part with you in anger) that the 
‘¢ oreateft part of you may afiure themfelves that they go home in their prince’s 
«© good graces *.” 

Eizaperu carried farther her dignity on this occafion. She had received the 
fubfidy without any condition ; but as it was believed, that the commons had 
given her that gratuity with a view of engaging her to yield to their requetts, 
fhe thought proper, on her refufal, to remit voluntarily the third payment ; 
and fhe faid, that money in her fubjeéts purfes was as good as in her own ex- 
chequer T. 

Bur tho’ the Queen was able to elude, for the prefent, the applications of 
Parliament, the friends of the Queen of Scots multiplied every day in England , 
and befides the catholics, many of whom kept treafonable correfpondence with 
her, and were ready to rife at her command, the court itfelf of Elizabeth was 
full of her avowed partizans. The duke of Norfolk, the earls of Leicefter, 
Pembroke, Bedford, Northumberland, Sir Nicholas T’hrocmorton, and moft of 
the confiderable men in England, except Cecil, feemed convinced of the neceffity 
of declaring her the fucceffor. None but the more zealous proteftants adhered 
either to the countefs of Hartford, orto her younger fifter, Eleanor, who had 
efpoufed the earl of Cumberland; and as the marriage of the former feemed 
liable to fome objections, and had been declared invalid, men were alarmed, even 
on that fide, with the profpeét of new difputes concerning the fucceffion. Mary's 
behaviour alfo, fo moderate towards the proteftants, and fo gracious towards all 
men, had procured her univerfal refpect || ; and the public was willing to afcribe 
any imprudences, into which fhe had fallen, to her youth and inexperience. But 
all thefe flattering profpects were blafted by the fubfequent incidents, where her 
egregious indifcretions, fhall I fay, or atrocious crimes, threw her from the height 
of her profperity, and involved her in infamy and ruin. 


: THE 


* D’Ewes, p. 116, 117. + Camden, p. 400. t Haynes, p. 446, 448. | Melvil, 
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Tue earl of Bothwel was: of a confiderable family and power in Scotland; Chap. U. 
and tho’ not diftinguifhed by any talents either of a civil or military nature, he 
had made a figure in that party, which oppofed the greatnefs of the earl of Murder of 
Murray, and the more rigid reformers. He was a man of profligate manners 3 D2!y. 
had involved his opulent fortune in great debts, and even reduced himfelf to 
begeary, by his profufe expences *; and feemed to have no refource but in def- 
perate councils and enterprizes. He had been accufed. more than once of an 
attempt to affaffinate Murray ; and notwithftandire that the frequency of thefe 
accufations on all fides diminifh fomewhat the credit due to any particular impu- 
tation, they prove fufficiently the prevalence of that deteftable practice in Scot- 
land, and may in that view ferve to render fuch rumours the more likely and 
credible. This man had of late acquired the favour and entire confidence of 
Mary; and all her meafures were directed by his advice and authority. Reports 
were fpread of more particular intimacies and famuiliarities between them; and 
thefe reports gained ground from the continuance or rather encreafe of her hatred 
towards her hufband +. - Tht young prince was reduced to fuch a ftate of def- 
peration, by the neglects which he underwent: from his Queen and the courtiers, 
that he had once refolved to fly fecretly into France or Spain, and had even pro- 
vided himfelf of a veffel for that purpofe ft. Some of the moft confiderable no- 
bility, on the other hand, obferving her fixed averfion to him, had propofed 
fome expedients for a divorce ; and tho’ Mary is faid to have fpoke ho- 
nourably on that occafion, and to have embraced the propofal no farther than 
it fhould be found confiftent with her own honour and her fon’s legitimacy |, 
men were inclined to believe, that the difficulty of finding proper means for 
effectuating that purpofe, was the real .caufe of laying afide all farther thoughts 
of it, So far were the fufpicions againft her carried, that, when Henry, dif 
couraged with the continual proofs of her hatred, left the court and retired to 
Glafgow, an illnefs of an extraordinary nature, with which he was feized imme- 
diately on his arrival in that place, was univerlally afcribed by her enemies to 
a dofe of poifon, which, it was pretended, fhe had adminiftred to him. 


Wutte affairs were on this footing, all thofe who wifhed well to her character 
or the repofe of their country, were extremely pleafed, and fomewhat furprized, 
to hear, that a friendfhip was again conciliated between them, that fhe had taken a 
journey to Glafgow on purpofe to vifit him during his ficknef:, that fhe behaved 
towards him with great tendernefs, that fhe had brought him along with her, 
and that fhe appeared thenceforth determined to live with him on a footing more 
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faitable to the: connexions. between them. Henry, naturally. uxorious, and not 
miftrufting this fudden reconcilement, put hinafelf implicitly into her hands, and 
attended her to Edinburgh.’ She lived, in the palace of Holy-rood-houfe; but 
as the fituation of that place was low, and the concourfe of perfons about. the 
court was neceflarily attended with noile, which might difturb him in. his prefent 
‘afirm {tate of health, thefe reafons. were affigned for fitting up an apartment for 
him io a folitary houfe, at fome diftance, called the Kirk of Field. Mary here 
gave him. marks of kindnefs and attachment ;, fhe converfed cordially with him ; 
and fhe Jay fome nights in a room below his; but on the ninth of February, 
fhe told him,. that the would pafs that night in the palace, becaufe the marriage 
of one of her fervants was there to be celebrated in her prefence. About two 
o’clock in the morning the whole town was much alarmed at hearing a great 
noife; and were ftill more aftonifhed, when it was difcovered, that the noife 
came from the King’s houfe, which was blown up by gun-powder; that his. 
dead body was found at fome diftance in a neighbouring field ; and that no marks 
either of fire, contufion or violence appeared. upon it *. 

No.doubt could. be entertained but Henry was murdered; and the general 
conjecture foon pointed towards the earl of Bothwel as the author of that crime, 
But as his favour with-Mary was open and vifible, and his power great, no 
one ventured to declare openly his fentiments, and all men remained in filence 
and mute aftonifhment. Voices, however, were heard in the ftreets, during: 
the darknefs of the night, proclaiming Bothwel, and even Mary herfelf, to- 
be the murderers of the King; placards were fecretly affixed to the fame pur- 
pofe; offers were made, that, upon giving proper fecurities, his guilt fhould be 
openly proved: But after one proclamation from the court, offering a reward 
and indemnity to any one that would difcover the author of that villainy, creater 
‘vigilance was'employed in fearehing out the fpreaders of the libels and reports 
againft Bothwel, and the Queen, than in tracing the caufes of the King’s murder, 
or detecting the regicides f. 

Tus earl of Lenox, who lived at.a diftance from the ccurt, in poverty and 
contempt, was rouzed by the report of his. fon’s murder, and wrote to the Queen,, 
imploring fpeedy juftice againit the aflaflins, among whom he named the earl of 

Bothwel,. 


* It was imagined, that Henry had been ftranoled before the houfe was blown up: But this fup- 
pofition is contradicted by the confeffion of the criminals; and there is no neceflity to admit it in order 
to account for the condition of his body. There are many inftances that men’s lives have been faved: 
who-have been blown up in fhips. Had Henry fallen on water he had not probably been killed. 

4 Melvil, p. 78. Cabbala, p. 136. + Anderfon’s Collections, vol. If, p. 38. vol. LV. p. 167; 
168. Spotfwood, p. 200. Keith, p. 374. 
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Bothwel, Sir James Balfour and Gilbert Balfour his brother, David Chalmers, 
and four others of the Queen’s houfho!ld; all of them perfons, who had been 
mentioned in the plecards affixed on the walls at Edinburgh *. ary took: his 
demand of fpeedy juftice in a very literal fenfe ; and allowing only fifteen days 
for the examination of this important affair, fhe fent a citation to Lenox, re- 
quiring him to appear in court, and prove his charge againft Bothwelf.. ‘This 
nobleman, meanwhile, and all the other perfons, accufed by Lenox, enjoyed 
their full liberty; Bothwel himfelf was continually furrounded with armed 
men ||; took his place in council $; lived during fome time in the houfe with 
Mary |; and feemed to poffefs all his wonted confidence and familiarity wich 
her. Even the caftle of Edinburgh, a place of great confequence, in this critica] 
time, was entrufted to his creature, Sir James Balfour, who had himfelf been 
publickly charged as an accomplice in the King’s murder . Lenox, who had 
come as far as Stirling, with a view of appearing at the trial, was informed of 
all thefe circumftances; and reflecting on the fmall train, which attended him, 
he began to entertain very juft apprehenfions from the power, infolence, and te- 
merity of his enemy. He wrote to Mary, defiring that the day of trial mignt 
be prorogued ; and conjured her, by all the regard which fhe bore to. her own 
honour, to employ more leifure and deliberation in determining a queftion. of 
fuch extreme moment **. ~ No regard was paid to his application: The jury 
was enclofed, of which the earl of Caithnefs was chancellor; and tho’ Lenox, 
forefeeing the precipitation, had ordered Cunningham, one.of his retinue, to ap- 
pear in-court, and proteft, in his name, againft the acquital of the criminal, the 
jury proceeded to a fentence ++. ‘The fentence was fuch as it behoved them to 
give, where neither accufer nor witnefs appeared ; and Bothwel was abfolved 
from the King’s mufder. The jury, however, apprehenfive that their fentence 
would give great fcandal, and perhaps expofe them afterwards to {ome danger, 
entered a proteft, in which they reprefented the neceffity of their proceedings ZL. 
It is remarkable, that the indi€tment was laid againft Bothwel for committing 
the crime on the ninth of February, not the tenth, the real day on which Henry 
was affaffinated §§. The interpretation generally put upon this error, too grois, 
it was thought, to have proceeded from miftake, was, -that the fecret council, by 
whom Mary was governed, not trufting entirely to precipitation, violence, and 


a P32 authority, 
** Keith, p.372. Anderfon, vol. fT. p. 3. + Keith, p. 373. + Ibid. p. 374; 375- 
Ibid. p. 405. § Anderfon, vol. I. p. 38, 40, 50, 52. | Tbid. vol. If. p.274. g Spotf 
wood, p. 201. ** Keith, p.375. Anderfon, vol. I. p.52. ++ Keith, p. 376. Anderfon, 


vol. II. p. 106. Spotfwood, p.zo1. tf Spotfwood, p. zor, Anderfon, vol. 1. p.113. $9 Keith» 
p. 375. Anderfon, vol. Il. p.93. Spotiwood, p. 201, 
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grisepaitle had provided this plea, by which they enfured, at all adventures, a 
plaufible pretence for acquitting Bothwel. 

Two days after this extraordinary tranfaction, a Parliament was held ; and 
tho’ the fentence in favour of Bothwel was attended with fuch circumftances as 
an confirmed, rather than diminifhed, the general opinion of his guilt, he 

was the perfon chofen to carry the royal fcepter on the firft meeting of that na- 
sini affembly *, In this Parliament, a rigorous act was made again{ft tho 
who fet up defamatory placards; but no notice was taken of the King’s mur- 
der+. The favour, which Mary openly bore to Bothwel, kept every one in 
awe; and the effects of this terror appeared more plainly in another tranfaction, 
which enfued immediately upon the diffolution of the Parliament. A bond or 
affociation was framed ; in which the fubfcribers, after relating the acquital of Both- 
wél by a legal trial, and a farther offer, which he had made, to prove his inno- 
cence by fingle combat, oblige themfelves, in cafe any perfon fhould afterwards 
ute to him the King’s murder, to fupport him with their whole power againit 
fach calumniators. After this promife, which implied no great affurance in Both- 
wel of his own innocence, the fubfcribers mentioned the neceflity of their Queen’s 
marriage, in order to fupport the government, and they recommenced Bothwel 
to her as a hufband4. This paper was fubfcribed by all the confiderable nobility 
there prefent. In a country, divided-by violent factions, fuch a concurrence in 
favour of one nobleman, no wife diftinguifhed above the reft, except by his fla- 
gitious conduct, could never have been obtained, had not every one been cer- 
tain, at leaft firmly perfuaded, that Mary was fully determined on this meafure {). 
Nor would fuch a motive have fufficed to influence men, commonly fo ftubborn 
and intractable, had they not been taken by furprize, been ignorant of each 
others fentiments, and overawed bythe prefent power of the court, and by the 
apprehenfions of 7 iets violence, from perions fo little governed by any rules of 


nonGar 


* Keith, p. 78. sh ford, p. 14. 

+ Keith, p. 380. The Queen, in order to gain the people, agreed to-an a&t of Parliament, which 
eftablifhed the fae religion ; a conceflion which fhe could never before be brought to make. 

{ Keith, p. 381. 

| Mary herfclf confefled, in her inftru€tions to the ambaffadors, which fhe fent to France, that 
Bothwel perfuaded all the noblemen, that their application in favour of his marriage was agreeable 
toher. Keith, p.389. Anderfon, vol.I. p..g4. Murray afterwards produced to Queen Elizabeth’s 
commiffioners a paper figned by Mary, by which fhe permitted. them to make this application. to her. 
‘This permiffion was a fuflicient declaration of her intentions, and was efeemed equivalent to a com- 
mand. peice vol, 1V. p59. .They even afferted, that the houfe, in which they met, was 


a 


farrounded with a:med men, Goodal, vol. II. p.-141. 
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honour and humanity. Even with all thefe circumftances, the fubfcription to 
this paper may jufily be reoarded as a reproach to the nation. ' 

Tue fubfequent meafures of Bothwel were equally precipitant and audacious, 
Mary having gone to Stirling to pay a vifit to her fon, he afflembled a body of 
eight hundred horfe, under pretence of purfuing fome robbers on the borders, 
and having way-laid her on her return, he feized her perfon near Edinburgh, 
and carried her to Dunbar, with an avowed defign of forcing her to yield to his 
purpofe. Sir James Melvil, who was in her retinue, was carried along with her; 
and fays not, that he faw any figns of reluctance or conftraint: He was even 
informed, as he tells us, by one of Bothwel’s officers, that the whole tranfaction 
was managed in concert with her*. A woman, indeed, of that fpirit and refo- 
lution, which is acknowledged to belong to Mary, does not ufually, on thefe 
occafions,, give fuch marks of oppofition to real violence, as can appear any wife 
doubtful or ambiguous. Some of the nobility, however, in order to put mat- 
ters to farther trial, fent her a private meffages in which they told her, that, 
if in reality fhe lay under force, they would ufe all their efforts to relieve her. 
Her anfwer was, that the had indeed been carried to Dunbar by violence ; but 
fince her arrival had been fo well treated thcre, that fhe willingly remained with 
Bothwel +. No one gave themfelves thenceforth any folicitude to relieve her 
from a captivity, which they believed to have proceeded entirely from-her own 
approbation and connivance. 

Tus unufual conduct was at firft afcribed to Mary’s fenfe of the infamy, attend- 
ing her purpofed marriage ; and her defire of finding fome colour to clofs over 
the irregularity of her conduct, But a pardon given to Bothwel a few days 
afterwards, made the public carry fomewhat farther their conjectures. In this 
ceed, Bothwel received a remiffion for the violence committed on the Queen’s 
perfon ; and for all other crimes: A claufe, by which the murder of the King 
was indirectly pardoned, ‘The rape was then conjectured to be only a contrivance 
of thefe politicians, in order to afford a pretence for indirectly remitting a crime, 
of which they durft not openly make any mention ¢. 

Tuese events pafled with fuch rapidity, that men had no leifure to admire 
fufficiently one incident, when they were furprized with a new one, equally rare 
and uncommon. ‘There ftill, however, remained one difficulty, which, it was 
not eafy to forefee, how the Queen and Bothwel, determined as they. were to 
execute their fhameful purpofe, could find expedients to overcome. . The. man, 
who had’ procured the fubfcription of the nobility, recommending him as a huf- 


band 


* Melvil, p. 80, t+ Spotfwood, p. 202, } Anderfon, vol. 1V. part 2. p. 61. 
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band to the Quéen, and who had ated this feeming violence on her perfon, 1n 


order to force her confent, had been mari d fix months before to another wo- 
t~] 


‘ 
Hunt: 
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man; toa woman of meri ; of a very HOvic family, fifter tothe earl 0! 
- E 2's ° : a . - + 7 \- 

ley. But perions blinded with paffien, and infatuated with crimes, foon fhake 

off all appearance of decency. A fuit was commenced for a divorce between 

Bothwel and his-wife; and this fuit was opened at the fame inftant in two differ- 


ent, or rather oppofite courts, in the court of the archbifhop of St. Andrewss 


> 


which was popifh, and governed itfelt by the canon law; and in the new con- 
fitorial or commiflariot court, which was broteftant, and was reculated by the 
principles of the reformed teachers. ‘The plea advanced in each court, was fo 
calculated as to fuit the principles which there prevailed: In the archbifhop’s 
court, the pretence of confahguinity was employed, becaufe Bothwel was related 
to his wife in the fourth degree; in the commiffariot court, the accufation of 
adultery was mace ufe of againft him. The parties too who applied for the di- 
vorce, were different in the different Courts: Bothwel was the perfon who fued 
“n the former ; his wife in the latter. And the fuit in both courts was opened, 
pleaded, examined, and decided with the utmoft precipitation, and a fentence of 


divorce was pronounced in four days *. 


Tur divorce being thus obtained, it was thought proper that Mary fhould be 
conduéted to Edinburgh, and fhould there appear before the courts of judica- 
ture, and fhould -acknowlege herfelf to be -reftored to entire freedom. This was 
under{tood to be contrived with a view of obviating all doubts with regard to the 
validity of her marriage. Orders were then given to publifh the banns in the 
church, between the Queen and the duke of Orkney; for that was the title 
which he now bore; and Craig, a minifter of Edinburgh, was applied to for that 
purpofe. This clergyman, not content with having, for fome time, refufed 
compliance, publicly in his fermons condemned the marriage; and exhorted all 
rhofe who had accefs to the Queen, to give her their advice againft fo fcandalous 
an alliance, Being called before the council, to anfwer for this liberty, he fhowed 
a courage which might cover the whole nobles with fhame, on account of their: 
tamenets and fervility. He faid, that, by the rules of the church, the earl of Both- 
wel, being convicted of adultery, could not be permitted to marry; that the 
divorce between him and his former wife, was plainly procured by collufion, as 
appeared by the precipitation of that fentence, and the fudden conclufion of his 
marriage with the Queen; and that all the fufpicions which prevailed, with re-. 
gard to the King’s murder, and the Queen’s concurrence in the former rape, 
would 
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would thence receive undoubted confirmation. He therefore exhorted Bothwel, Cha 
who was prefent, no longer to perfevere in his prefent criminal enterprizes; and * 
turning his difcourfe to the other counfellors, he charged them to employ all their | 
influence with the Queen, in diverting her from a meafure which would cover 
her with infamy and difhonour. . Not fatisfied even with this admonition, he took 
the firft opportunity of informing the public, from the pulpit, of this whole 
tranfaction, and expreffled to them his fears, that, notwith{tanding all remon- 
ftrances, their fovercign was {till obftinately bent on her fatal purfpofe, ** For 
«¢ himfelf,” he faid, ‘* he had already difcharged -his conicience, and yet again 
“6 would take heaven and earth to witnefs, that he abhorred and detefted that 
‘¢ marriage, as {candalous and hateful in the fight of mankind: But fince the 
‘¢ Great, as he perceived, either by their flattery or filence, gave countenance to 
‘¢ the meafure, he befought the Faithful to pray fervently to the Almighty, that 
« a refolution, which was taken contrary to all law, reafon, and good confcience, 
‘¢ mioht, by the divine blefling,, be turned to the comfort and benefit of the 
‘¢ church and kingdom.’’. Thefe fpeeches offerided the court extremely ; and 
Craig was anew fummoned before the council, to anfwer for his temerity in thus 
paffing the bounds of his commiffion. But he told them, that the bounds of his 
commiffion were the word of. God, good laws, and natural reafon ; and were the 
‘Queen’s marriage tried by any of thefe three ftandards, it would appear infamous 
and difhonourable, and would be fo efteemed by the whole world. The council 
vere fo overawed by this heroic behaviour in a private clergyman, that they dif- 
miffed him without farther cenfure or punifhment *, 


Burr tho’ this tranfaction might have ‘recalled, Bothwel and the Queen of Scots, 

from their infatuation, and might have’ \inftruéted them in the difpofitions of the 
people, as well as their own. inability to oppofe them ;..they were full refolute to 
ruth forward to, their own manifeft deflruction.. The marriage was celebrated by 15 May. 
the bifhop of Orkney, a proteftant, who was afterwards depofed by the church Queen of 
for this fcandalous compliance; Few of the nobility appeared at. the ceremony - ae marries 

i > : : sothwel, 
For they had moft of them, either from fhame or fear, retired to their own houfes. 
The French ambaffador, Le Croc, ‘am aged gentleman. of honour and chara¢ter, 
could not be prevailed on, tho’ a dependent of the houfe of Guife, to counte- 
nance the marriage by his prefence |. Elizabeth remonftrated, by very friendly 
letters and meflages, againft the marriage }; The courtof France made like op- 
pofition; but Mary, tho’ on-all-other occafions fhe was extremely obfequious to 
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the advice of her relations in that country, was here determined to pay no regard 


to their opinion. 
Tue news of thefe tranfactions, being carried to forcign countries, filled all 
Zurope with amazement, and threw infamy not only on the principal actors in 
them, but alfo on the whole nation, who feemed, by their fubmiffion and. filence, 
and even by their declared approbation, to give their fanétion to thefe {candalous 
practices ||. The Scotch, who refided abroad, met with fuch reproaches, that 
they durft no where appear in public; and they earneftly exhorted their country- 
men at home, to free them from the public odium, by bringing to condign pu- 
nifhment the authors of fuch atrocious crimes. This intelligence, with a little 
more leifure for reflection, roufed men at laft from their lethargy; and the ru- 
mours, which from the very beginning 7, had been fpread againft Mary, as if 
fhe had concurred in the King’s murder, feemed now, by the fubfequent tranf- 
actions, to have received a ftrong confirmation and authority. It was every where 
faid, that, even tho’ no particular and dire: proofs had as yet been produced of 
the Queen's cuilt, the whole tenor of her late conduct was fufficient, not only 
to beget fufpicion, but to produce entire conviction acainft her: That her fud- 
den refolution of being reconcil<d to her hufband, whom before fhe had long and 
juftly hated; her bringing him to court, from which fhe had banifhed him by 
neglects and rigours ; her fitting up feparate apartments for him; were all of them 
circumftances, which, tho” trivial in themfelves, yet, being compared with the 
following events, bore a very unfavourable afpect for her: That the leaft which, 
after the King’s murder, might have been expected in her fituation, was a more 
than ufual caution in her meafures, and-an extreme “anxiety to punifh the real 
affaffins, in order to free herfelf from. all-reproach and fufpicion: That no wo- 
man, who had any regard to herccharaéter, would allow a man, publicly accufed 
of her hufband’s murder, fo much as to approach her prefence, far lefs give 
him a fhare in her counci's, and endow him with favourand authority: That an 
acquital merely in the abfence of acculers, was very ill fitted to fatisfy the public; 
efpecially if that abfence proceeded from adefigned precipitation of the fentence, 
and from the terror which her known friendfhip for the. criminal had infufed into 
every one: That the very mention of her marriage to fuch a perfon, in fuch cir- 
cumftances, was horrible; and the contrivance of extorting a confeni of the no- 
bility, and of concerting a rape, . were orofs artifices, more, proper to betray her 
guilt than prove her innocence That where a woman thus fhews a conf{cioufnefs 
of merited reproach, and, inftead of correcting, provides only thin glofles to 
5 cover 
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cover her exceptionable conduct, fhe betrays a neglect of fame, which muft ei- 
ther be the effect or the caufe of the moft fhameful enormities: That to efpoufe 
aman, who had a few days before been fo fcandaloufly divorced from his wife, 
who, to fay the leaft, was believed to have, afew months before, affaffinated her 
hufband, was fo contrary to the plaineft rules of behaviour, that no pretence of in- 
difcretion or imprudence could account for fuch a condué&t: Thata woman, who, fo 
foon after her hufband’s death, tho’ not attended with any extraordinary circum- 
{tances, contracts a marriage which might, in ittelf, be the moft blamelefs, can- 
not efcape fevere cenfure ; but one who overlooks, for her pleafure, fo many other 
weighty confiderations, was equally capable, in gratifying her appetites, to ne- 
ele& every regard to honour, and to humanity : That Mary was not ignorant of 
the prevailing opinion of the public, with regard to her own guilt, and of the 
inferences which would every where be drawn from her conduct ; and therefore, 
if fhe ftill continued to purfue meafures which gave fuch juft offence, fhe ratified, 
by her actions, as much as by the moft formal confeffion, all the furmizes and 
-imputations of her enemies: That the only circumftance which oppofed all thefe 
prefumptions, was, the benignity and goodnefs of her preceding behaviour, 
which feemed to remove her from all fufpicion of fuch atrocious inhumanity , 
but that the characters of men were extremely variable, and the perfons who were 
guilty of the wortft actions, were not always naturally of the worft and moft cri- 
minal difpofitions : That a woman, who, ina critical and dangerous moment, 
had facrificed her honour toa man of abandoned principles, might thenceforth be 
led blindfold by him to the commiffion of the moft enormous crimes, and was 
in reality no longer at her own difpofal: And that tho’ one fuppofition was {till 
left to alleviate her blame, viz. that Bothwel, prefuming on her affection towards 
hirn, had of himfelf committed the crime, and had never communicated it to 
her, yet fuch'a fudden and paffionate love to a man whom fhe had long known, 
could not>eafily be accounted-for, without fuppofing fome degree of preceding 
ouilt ; and as it appeared that fhe was not afterwards reftrained, either by fhame or 
prudence, from incurring the higheft reproach and danger, it was not likely, that 
a fenfe of duty or humanity would have a more powerful influence over her. 
‘Tuese were the general fentiments which prevailed throughout Scotland; and 
as the proteftant teachers, who had great authority, had long borne a great ani- 
mofity towards Mary, the opinion of her guilt was, by that means, the more 
widely. diffufed, and made the deeper impreffion on every one. Some attempts 
made by Bothwel, and, as it is pretended, with her confent, to get the young 
prince into his power, excited the moft ferious attention ; and the principal nobility, 
even many of thofe who had formerly been conftrained to fign the application in 
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Chap. It. favour of Bothwel’s marriage, met at Stirling, and formed an affociation for 
1567. proteéting the prince, and punifhing the King’s murderers*. The earl of 
Atholé himfelf, a known catholic, was the firft author of this confederacy: The. 
earls of Argyle, Morton, Mar, Glencarne, the lords Boyd, Lindefey, Hume, 
Semple, Kirkaldy of Grange, Tullibardine, and fecretary Lidington, entered 
zealoufly into it. ‘The earl of Murray, forefeeing fuch turbulent times, and be- 
ine defirous to keep free of thefe dangerous faétions, had, fome time before, 

defired and obtained Mary’s permiffion to retire inta France. 








InfurreQions Lorp Hume was firft in arms; and leading a body of eight hundred horfe, 

in Scotland. fyddenly invironed the Queen of Scots and Bothwel, in the caftle of Borthwic, 
They found means to make their efcape to Dunbar; while the confederate lords 
were affembling their troops at Edinburgh, and taking meafures to effectuate their 
purpofe. Tad Bothwel been fo prudent as to keep within the fortrefs of Dunbar, 
bis enemies muft have been diflipated for want of pay and fubfiftence ; but hear- 
ing that the lords were fallen into diftrefs, he was fo rafh as to take the field, 

rsth June. dnd ‘advance towards them. The armies met at Carberry Hill, about fix 
niles from Edinburgh ; and Mary became foon fenfible, that her own troops 
difapproved of her caufe, and were averfe to fpend their blood in the quarrel 7. 
After fome bravadoes of Bothwel, where he difcovered very little courage, fhe 
faw no refource but that of holding a conference with Kirkaldy of Grange, and 
of putting herfelf, upon fome general promifes, into the hands of the confede- 
rates. She was conduéted to Edinburgh, amidft the infults of the populace, 
who reproached her with her crimes, and even held before her eyes, which 
ever way fhe turned, a banner, on which was painted the murder of her huf- 
band, and the diftrefs of her infant font. Mary, overwhelmed with her ca- 
lamities, had recourfe to tears and lamentations. Meanwhile Bothwel, during 
her-conference with Grange, fled unattended toDunbar; and fitting out fome 
fhips, fet fail for the Orkneys, where he fubfifted during fome time by pyracy- 
He was purfued thither by Grange, and his fhip was taken, with feveral of his 
fervants, who afterwards difcovered all the circumftances of the King’s murder, 
and were punifhed for thé crime |. Bothwel himfelf efcaped in a boat, and found 
means to get a paffage to Denmark, where he was thrown into prifon, loft his 
fenfes, and died miferably about ten years afterwards: An end worthy of his 
flagitious conduct and behaviour. 


Imprifonment TueE Queen of Scots, now in the hands of an enraged faction, met with fuch 
of Mary. treatment as a fovereign may naturally expect from fubyects who have their future 
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fears to provide again{t, as well as their prefent animofity to gratify. [tis pretended, 
that fhe behaved with.a {pirit very little fuitable to her condition, avowed her in- 
violable attachment to Bothwel*, and even. wrote him a letter, which the lords 
intercepted, where the declared, that the would endure any extremity, nay, relign 
her dignity and power, rather than relinquifh his affections}. The infurgents, 
finding the danger to which they were expofed, in cafe Mary fhould finally pre- 
vail, thought themifelves obliged to proceed with rigour againft her; and they 
fent her next day under a guard to the caftle of i ochlev in, fituated in a lake 
of that name. ‘The miftrefs of the houfe was mother to the earl of Murray; 
and as fhe pretended to have been lawfully married, to the late King of Scots, 
fhe natura!ly bore an animofity to Mary, and treated her with the utmoft harfh- 
nefs and feverity. | : 


ELizaBETH, who was exactly informed of all thofe events, feemed touched 
with compaflion. towards the unfortunate Queen; and as all her fears and jealou- 
fies were now laid afleep, by the confideration of that ruin and infamy in which 
Mary’s conduct had involved her, fhe began to reflect on the initability of hu- 
man.affairs, the precarious ftate of royal grandeur, the danger of encouraging 
' gebellious fubjeéts; and fhe refolved to employ her authority for atleviating the 
calamities of her unhappy. fifter. She fent Sir Nicholas Throcmorton ambafia- 
dor to Scotland, in order to remonftrate both with Mary and the affociated 
lords; and the gave him inftruétions which, tho’ mixt with fome lofty preten- 
fions, were full of that good fenfe which was fo natural to her, and of that genero. 
fity which the prefent interefting fituation had called forth. She empowered him 
to declare in her name to Mary, that the late conduct of that princefs, fo’ enormous, 
and in every refpect fo unjuftifiable, had given her the higheft offence; and tho’ 
fhe felt the movements of pity towards her, fhe had once determined never to 
interpofe in her affairs, either by advice or affiftahce, but to abandon her Saucers: 
as a perfon whofe condition was totally defperate, and honour irretrieveable: T’hat 
fhe was. well affured, that other foreign princes, Mary’s near relations, kaif eins 
braced the fame refolution; but, for her part, the late events had touched her 
heart with more tender fympathy, and had made her adopt meafures more fa- 
vourable to the liberty and interefts of the unhappy Queen: That fhe was de- 
termined not to fee her oppreffed by her rebellious fubjects, but would employ 
all her good offices, and even her power, to redeem her from captivity, and place 
her in fuch a condition as would at once be compatible with her dignity, and the 


eQ 2 | fafety 


* Keith, p. 419. + Melvil, p.84. The reality of this letter appears fomewhat cifput- 
able ; chiefly becaufe Murray and his affociates never mentioned it in their accufation of her before 
Queen Elizabeth’s commiflioners. , y 
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fafety of her fubjects: That fhe entreated her to lay afide all thoughts of re- 
venge, except againft the murderers of her hufband; and as fhe herfelf was his 
near relation, fhe was better entitled than the fubyects of Mary to interpofe her 
authority on that head, and fhe therefore befought that princefs, if the had any 
regard to her own honour and fafety, not to oppofe fo juft and reafonable a de- 
mand: That after thofe two points were provided for, her own liberty, and the 
punifhment of her hufband’s affaffins, the fafety of her infant fon was next to be 
confidered ; and there feemed no expedient more proper for that purpofe, than 
the fending him to be educated in Enzland: And that befides the fecurity which 
would attend his removal from all factions and convulfions, there were many 
other beneficial confequences, which it was eafy to forefee as the refult of his 
education in that country *. 7 


Tue retnonftrances which Throcmorton was inftructed to make to the affoci- 
ated lords, were entirely conformable to thefe fentiments which Elizabeth enter- 
tained in Mary’s favour. She empowered him to tell them, that whatever 
blame fhe might throw on Mary’s conduct, any oppofition to their fovereign was 
totally unjuftifiable, and incompatible with all order and good government: That 
it belonged not to them to reform, much lefs to punifh, the mal-adminiftration 
of their prince; and the only arms which fubjeéts could in any cafe lawfully em- 
ploy again{t the fupreme authority, were entreaties, councils, and reprefentations : 
That if thefe expedients failed, they were next to appeal by their prayers to Hea- 
ven; and to wait with patience till the Almighty, in whofe hands are the hearts 
of princes, fhould be pleafed to turn them to juftice and to mercy: That fhe 
inculcated not this doctrine becaufe the herfelf was interefted in its obfervance; 
but becaufe it was univerfally receved in all well soverned ftates, and was 
effential to the prefervation of civil fociety : That fhe required them to reftore 
their Queen to liberty ; and promifed, in that cafe, to concur with them in all 
proper expedients for regulating the government, for punifhing the King’s mur- 
derers, and for guarding the life and liberty of the infant prince: And that if 
‘the fervices which the had lately conferred on the Scotifh nation, in protecting 
them from foreign ufurpation, were culy confidered by them, they would repofe 
confidence in her good offices, and would efteem themfelves blame-worthy, in 
never having as yet made any application to her*f. 

Ex.izaBetu, befides thefe remonft-ances, fent by Throcmorton fome articles 
of accommodation, which he was to propofe to both parties, as expedients for the 
fettlement of public affairs ; and tho’ thefe articles included fome confiderable 

reftraints 
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reftraints on the fovereign power, they were in the main calculated for Mary’s 
advantage, and were fufficiently indulgent to her*. The affociated lords, 
who were determined to proceed with greater feverity, were apprehenfive of Eli- 
zabeth’s partiality; and being fenfible, that Mary would take courage from the 
protection of that powerful princefs 7, they thought proper, after feveral affect- 
ed delays, to refufe the Englifh ambafiador all accefs to her perfon. There were 
four different fchemes propofed in Scotland, for the treatment of the captive 
Queen: One, that fhe fhould be reftored to her authority under very ftrict limi- 
tations: The fecond, that fhe fhould be obliged to refign her crown to the prince, 
be banifhed the kingdom, and be confined either to France or England, 
with affurance from the fovereign in whofe dominions fhe fhould refide, that‘ fhe 
fhould make no attempts to the difturbance of the eftablifhed government: The 
third, that fhe fhould be publicly tried for her crimes, of which her enemies pre- 
tended to have undoubted proof and be condemned to perpetual imprifonment : 
The fourth was ftill more fevere, and required, that, after her condemnation, 
capital punifhment fhould be infliéted upon her {. Throcmorton fupported the 
mildeft propofal; but tho’ he promifed his miftrefs’s guarantee for the perform- 
ance of articles, threatned them with immediate vengeance in cafe of refufal ||, 
and warned them not to draw on themfelves, by their violence, the public re- 
proach, which now lay upon the Queen; he found, that excepting fecretary Li- 
dington, he had not the good fortune to convince any of the leaders. All coun- 
cils feemed to tend towards the more fevere expedients ; and the preachers, in 
particular, drawing their examples from the rigorous maxims of the Old Tefta. 
ment, which can only be warranted by particular revelations, inflamed the minds 
of the people againft their unhappy fovereign-|. 

TueEre were feveral pretenders to the regency of the young prince, aiter the 
intended depofition of Mary. The earl of Lenox claimed that authority as 
grandfather to the prince: The duke of Chatelrault, who was abfent in France, 
had pretenfions as next heir to the crown: But the greateft number of the affo- 
ciated lords inclined to the earl of Murray, in whofe capacity they had the great- 
eft truft, and who poffeffed the entire confidence of the preachers and more zea- 
lous reformers. All meafures being therefore concerted, three inftruments were 
fent to Mary, by the hands of lord Lindefey and Sir Robert Melvil; by one of 
which fhe was to refign the crown in favour of her fon, by another to appoint 
Murray regent, by the third to name a Council, which fhould adminifter the go- 

vernment 


* Keith, p. 416. + Ibid. p. 427. + Ibid. p. 420, | Ibid. p. 428. 
4 Ibid. p. 422, 426. 
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Chay. 1. yernment till his arrival in Scotland. The Queen of Scots, fecing no profpect 


1527. 


20th Jaly. 


of relief, lying juftly under appreheafions of her life, and believing, that no 
deed, which fhe executed during her captivity, could be valid, was prevailed on, 
after a plentiful effufion of tears, to fign thefe three inftraments; and the took 
not the trouble of infpeéting any, one of them *.. In confequence of this forced 
reGgnation, the young primce was proclaimed King, under the name of 
James the fixth. He was foon after crowned at Stirling, and the earl of Mor- 
ton took in his name the oath of Coronation; in which a promile to extirpate 
herefy was not forgot. Some. republican pretenfions in favour of the people’s 
power were countenanced in this ceremony +; and a coin was foon after {trucks 
on which the famous faying of Trajan was infcribed, Pro me; fi merear, in me: 
For me; if I deferve it, againft me £. Throcmorton had orders from, his niif- 
trefs not to aflitt at the coronation of the King of Scots||. 


Tue council of regency had not long occafion to exercife their authority. 
The earl of Murray.arrived from France, and took poffeffion of his high office. 
He paid a vifit to the captive Queen; and fpoke to-her in a manner which better 
fuited her paft conduct than her prefent condition. This harfh treatment quite 
extinquifhed in her breaft any remains of affection towards him §. Murray pro- 
ceeded afterwards to break, in a more public manner, all. terms of decency. with 


isthof De- her.” He fammoned. a Parliament; and that affembly, after voting that fhe 


cembrr. 


was undoubtedly an accomplice in her hufband’s murder, condemned: her to im: 
prifonment, ratified her dimiffion of the crown, and acknowleged her fon for 
King, and Murray for regent{. ‘The regent, who was aman of vigour and 
abilities, employed himfelf fuccefsfully in reducing the kingdom. He bribed 
Sir James Balfour to furrender the caftle of Edinburgh: He conftrained the gar- 
cifon of Dunbar to open their gates: And he demolifhed that fortrefs. 

“Bur tho” every thing thus bore a favourable afpect to the new government, and 
all men feemed to fubmit to Murray’s authority; a violent revolution, however 
neceffary, can never be effected without great difcontents ; and it was not likely, 

that in a country, where the government, in its moft fettled ftate, poffefled a 
very disjointed authority, a new eftablifhment fhould meet with no interruption 
or difturbance. Few confiderable men of the nation feemed willing to fupport 
Mary; fo long as Bothwel was prefent ; but the removal of that obnoxious no- 
bleman had altered the fentiments of many. The duke of Chatelrault, being 
difappointed of the regency, bore no good will to Murray and his counfellors; 


| and 
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and the fame fentiments were embraced by all his numerous retainers: Several 
of the nobility, finding that others had taken the lead among the affociators, 
formed a faction apart, and oppofed the prevailing power: And befides fome re- 
mains of duty and affection towards Mary, the malecontent lords, finding every 
thing carried to extremity againft her, were naturally led to embrace her caufe, 
and fhelter themfelves under her authority. All thofe who retained any propenfity 
to the catholic religion were inclined to join this party; and even the people in 
general, tho’ they had formerly either detefted Mary’s crimes, or blamed her 
imprudence, were now moved by her misfortunes to compaffionate -her prefent 
fituation, and lamented, that a perfon, poffeffed of fo many amiable accomplifh- 
ments, joined to fuch high dignity, fhould be treated with fuch extreme rigour 
and feverity |. Animated by all thefe motives, many of the principal nobility, 
now adherents to the Queen of Scots, met at Hamilton, and concerted meafures 
for fupporting the caufe of that princcfs, 


_ Wate thefe humours were in agitation, Mary was employed in contrivances 
for effecting her efcape ; and fhe engaged, by her charms and carefles, a young 
gentleman, George Douglas, brother to the laird of Lochlevin, to affift her in 
that enterprize, She even went fo far as to give him hopes of efpoufing her, 
after her marriage with Bothwel fhould be diffolved on the plea of force; and fhe 
propofed this expedient to the regent, who rejected it. Douglas, however, per- 
fevered in his endeavours to free her from captivity ; and having all opportunities 
of accéefs to the houfe, he was at laft fuccefsful in the undertaking. He con- 
veyed her in difguife into a fmall boat, and himfelf rowed her afhore. She 
haftened to Hamilton ; and the news of her arrival in that place being immediately 
fpread abroad, many of the nobility flocked to her with their forces. A bond of 
aflociation for her defence was figned by the earls of Argyle, Huntley, Egling- 
ton, Crawford, Caffiles, Rothes, Montrofe, Southerland, Errol, nine bifhops, 
and nine barons, befides many of the moft confiderable gentry *, And in a few 
days an army, to the number of fix thoufand men, was affembled under her 
ftandard. 


ELIZABETH was no fooner informed of Mary’sefcape, than fhe difcovered her 
refolution of perfevering in the fame generous and friendly meafures, which fhe 
had hitherto purfued. If fhe had not employed force ayainft the regent, during 
the imprifonment of that princefs, fhe had been chiefly with-held) by the fear of 
pofhing him to greater extremities againft her+; but fhe had propofed to the 

| court 


4 Buchan. lib. xviii. c. $3. * Keith, p. 475. + Keith, p. 463. . Cabbala, p. 141. 
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Mary flies into 
England. 


16th May. 
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court of France an expedient, which, tho’ lefs violent, would have been no lefs 
effectual for her fervice : She defired that France and England fhould by concert 
cut off-all. commerce. with the Scotch, till they fhould do juftice to their injured 
fovereign t.. She now difpatched Leighton into Scotland to offer both her good 
offices, and.the affiftance of. her force. to Mary; but as fhe. was apprehenfive of 
che entrance of French troops into the kingdom, fhe defired that the controverfy 
between the Queen of Scots and her fubjects might by that princefs be referred 
entirely to her arbitration, and that no foreign fuccours fhould be introduced 
into Scotland ||. 


Bur Elizabeth had not leizure to exert fully her efforts in favour of Mary. 
The regent made hafte to. aflemble forces; and notwithftanding that his army 
was inferior in number to that of the Queen of Scots, he took the field againft 
her. A battle was fought at Langfide near Glaigow, which was entirely decifive, 
‘1 favour of the affociated lords; and tho’ the regent, after his victory, {topt the 
bloodfhed, yet was the action followed by a total difperfion of the Queen’s party. 
That unhappy princefs fled fouthwards from the field of battle with great precipita- 
tion, and came, with a few attendants, to the borders of England. She here delibe- 
rated concerning her next meafures, which would probably prove fo important 
to her future happinefs or mifery. © She found it impoffible to remain in her own 
kingdom: She had an averfion, in her prefent wretched condition, to return into 
France, where fhe had formerly appeared with fo much fplendour; and was not, 
befides, provided of a veflel, which could fafely convey her thither: The late 
generous behaviour of Elizabeth made her hope for defence, and even affiftance, 
from that quarter * ; and as the prefent fears of her domettic enemies were the 
moft urgent, fhe overlooked all other confiderations, and embraced the refolution 
of taking fhelter in England. She embarked on board a fifhing-boat in Galloway, 
and landed the fame day at Wirkington in Cumberland, about thirty miles difz 
tant from Carlifle; whence fhe immediately difpatched a meflenger to London ; 
notifying her arrival, defiring liberty to vifit Elizabeth, and craving her protection, 
in confequence of former profeffions of friendfhip, made her by that princefs. 


Fiizapetu now found herfelf in a fituation, when it was become neceffary to 
take fome decifive refolution with regard to her treatment of the Queen of Scots; 
and as fhe had hitherto, contrary to the opinion of Cecil, attended more to the 
motives of generofity than of policy +, fhe was engaged by that prudent minifter to 
weigh anew all the confiderations, which occurred in this critical conjuncture. 


; He 


t Keith, p. 462. | Keith, p. 473. in thenotes, Anderfon, vol. IV. p. 26. * Jebb’s 
ColleGtion, vol. I. p. 420. + Cabala, p. 140. 
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He reprefented, that the party, which had dethroned Mary, and had at prefent 
affumed the government of Scotland, were always the partizans of the Englifh 
alliance, and were engaged, by all the motives of religion and of intereft, to per- 
fevere in their connexions with Elizabeth: That tho’? Murray and his friends 
might complain of fome unkind ufage during their banifhment in England, they 
would eafily forget thefe grounds of quarrel, when they confidered, that Elizabeth 
was the only ally, on whom they could fafely depend, and that their own Queen, 
by her attachment to the catholic faith, and by her other connexions, excluded 
them entirely from the friendfhip of France, and even from that of Spain: That 
Mary, on the other hand, even before her violent breach with her proteftant 
fubjects, was in fecret entirely governed by the counfels of the houfe of Guife ; 
much more, would fhe implicitly comply with their views, when by her own 
mifconduct the power of that family and of the zeakous catholics was become her 
fole refource and fecurity: That her pretenfions to the Englifh crown would 


render her a very dangerous inftrument in their hands; and were fhe once able. 


to fupprefs the proteftants in her own kingdom, fhe would unite the Scotch and 
Englifh catholics, with thofe of all foreign ftates, in one confederacy againft the 
religion and government of England: That it behoved Elizabeth therefore to 
proceed with-caution in the defign of reftoring her rival to the throne; and to 
take care, both that that enterprize, if undertaken, fhould be effected by Englitfh 
forces alone, and that full fecurities fhould beforehand be provided for the re- 
formers and the reformation in Scotland: That above all, it was requifite to 
guard carefully the perfon of that princefs; left, finding {this unexpected referve 
in the Englifh friendfhip, fhe fhould fuddenly take the refolution of flying into 
France, and fhould attempt by foreign force to recover poffeffion of her authority : 
‘That her defperate fortunes and broken reputation fitted her for any attempt ; 
and her refentment, when fhe fhould find herfelf thus deferted by the Queen, 
would concur with her ambition and her bigotry, and render her an unrelenting, 
as well as powerful, enemy to the Englifh government: That if the was once 
abroad, in the hands of enterprizing catholics, the attack of England would 
appear to her as eafy as that of Scotland; and the only method, fhe muft imagine, 
of recovering her native kingdom, would be to acquire that crown, to which the 
would efteem herfelf equally intitled: That a neutrality in fuch interefting fitua- 
tions, tho’ it might be pretended, could never, without the moft extreme danger, 
be upheld by the Queen; and the detention of Mary was equally requifite, whe- 
ther the power of England were to be employed in her favour, or againft her: 
That nothing indeed was more becoming a great prince than generofity ; yet the 
fuggeftions of this noble principle could never, without the utmoft imprudence, be 
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Chap. Ik confulted in fuch delicate circumftances as thofe in which the Queen, was at pre- 
1368-  fane placed; where her,own fafety andthe interefts of her people were intimately 
conpelead in.-every refolution which fhe embraced :. That:tho’. the example of 
fuccefsful rebellion, efpecially,inya neighbouring country, could be no wife agree- 
able to any fovereign, yet Mary’s imprudence had been fo great, perhaps her 
crimes fo enormous, that, the infurrection of fubjects, after fuch provocation, 
could no longer, be, regarded’ as a precedent againft other princes: That it was 
Srft neceflary for Elizabeth, to. afcertain, in a regular and fatisfactory manner, 
the extent of Mary’s guilt, and thence. to. determine the degree of protection 
which fhe, ought to afford her, againft: her difcontented fubjects: That as no 
olory could furpafs that of defending opprefied innocence, it was equally infamous 
to patronize vice and murder on the throne; and the contagion of fuch dif- 
onour would extend itfelf to.all who countenanced or fupported it: And that if 
the crimes of the Scotch princefs fhould, on enquiry, appear as great and certain 
as was affirmed and believed, every meafure againft her, which policy fhould 
digtate, would thence be juftified ;.or-if fhe fhould be found innocent, every 
enterprize, which friendfhip fhould infpire, would be acknowledged laudable 
and glorious. | 
AcrEEABLE to thefe views, Elizabeth refolved to proceed in a feemingly friend- 
ly, but really cautious manner, with the Queen of Scots ; and fhe immediately fent 
orders to lady Scrope, fifter to the duke of Norfolk, a lady who lived in the 
neighbourhood, to attend on that-princefs. Soon after fhe difpatched to her the 
lord Scrope himfelf, warden of the marches, and Sir Francis Knolles, vice cham- 
berlain.. They found Mary already lodged in the caftle of Carlifle; and after 
exprefling the Queen’s fympathy with her in her late misfortunes, they told her, 
that her requeft of being allowed to vifit their fovereign, and of being admitted 
rovher-prefence, could not at prefent be complied with: Tull fhe had cleared 
herfelf of Ker hufband’s murder, of which fhe was fo ftrongly accufed, Eliza- 
beth could not without difhonour fhow her any countenance, or appear indiffe- 
rent to’the aflafination of fo near a kinfman*. So unexpected a check threw 
Mary into tears, andthe neceffity of her fituation extorted from her a declara- 
tion, that fhe would willingly juftify herfelf to her fifter from all imputations, and 
would fabmit her caufe to the arbitration of fo good afriend+. Two days 
after, fhe fent lord Herreis to London with a letter to the fame purpofe. 
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Turs conceffion, which Mary could fcarce avoid, without an acknowlegement 
of guilt, was the point expected and defired by Elizabeth: She immediately dif- 
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patched Midlemore.to the regent-of Scotland 5 ‘requiring him both; to defift from 
the farther profecution.of his. Queen’s partys‘and to fefiid fome perfons,to,London 
to juftify his conduc with-regard to her,, Murray-might juftly'be {tartled at receiv- 
ing a meflage, which muft have appeared fomewhat. imperious, butmas his domeftic 
enemies were numerous. and, powerful, and. England -was,the fole-ally, «which he 
could expect among foreign’ nations, he was refolved rather to digettthe)sfiront 
than provoke Elizabeth by’a refufal,. He alfo confidered, that, tho’: that Queen 
had hitherto appeared partial to Mary, ‘her. intereit, evidently ‘engaged :her. to 
fupport the King’s caufe in Scotland ;. and-it was not to be doubted but that: pe- 
netrating princefs would.in the end difcover. this advantage, and would: at. leaft 
afford him a patient.and equitable hearing, He\therefore replied, that he would 
himfelf take a journey into England, attended with other conimifieners;:and 
would willingly fubmit the determination of his caufe to Elizabeth *, 


Lorp Herrcis now perceived, ‘that his miftrefs had’ advanced too far in her con- 


ceffions : He endeavoured to maintain, that Mary could not; without diminution of 


her royal dignity, fubmit to a conteft with-her rebellious ‘fubjects before a foreign 
prince ; and he required either prefent aid ftom England, or liberty for his Queen 
to pafs over into France. Being prefied, however, with the former agreement 
before the Englifh council, he again renewed his confent ; .but' in a‘ few -days-he 
began anew to recoil, and it was with fome difficulty that he was brought to acqui- 
efee in the firft determination}... Thefe fluétuations;:which were inceflantly re 
newed, fhowed his-vifible reluctance: to-the:meafures' purfued by the court of 
England. 

Tue Queen of Scots difcovered ‘no lefs-averfion to the trial propofed ; ‘and it 
required all the artifice and predence of Elizabeth to make her perfevere in the 
agreement to which fhe had at firft confented.. This latter princefs {till faid to 
her, that fhe defired not, without Mary’s:confent and approbation, to enter into 
this queftion, and pretended only as a friend to hear her ju(tification > “That fhe 
was confident there would be found no difficulty in refuting all the, calumnies of 
her enemies; and even if her-apology fhould fall fhort of full conviction, Eliza- 
beth was determined to fupport her caufe, and procure her fome reafonable terms of 
accommodation :, And that it was never meant, that fhe fhould be cited to a trial 
with her rebellious fubjects, but on the contrary, that they fhould be fummoned 
to appear and juftify themfelves for their) conduct towards her ¢. . Allured’ by 
thefe plaufible profeffions, the Queen of Scots agreed to juttify herfelf by. her 
own commiffioners before commiffiosers which fhould be appointed by Elizabeth. 


7 K.2 DuRING 


* Anderfon, vol. lV. p. 13-16. + Ibid, p. 1620. { Thid: peti, 12, 13, 109, 110. 
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> _Durine thefe tranfactions, the lord Scrope and Sir Francis Knolles, who: re- 
fided with Mary at Carlifle, had leizure to ftudy her charaéter, and to make re- 
port of it to Elizabeth. Unbroken by her misfortunes, refolute in her purpofe; 
aétive in her enterprizes, fhe afpired to nothing but victory, and was determined 
to endure any extremity, to undergo any difficulty, and to try every fortune, rather 
than abandon her caufe, or yield the fuperiority to her enemies. Eloquent, in~ 
finuating, affable; fhe had already convinced all thofe, who approached her, of 
the innocence of her paft conduét ; and as fhe declared her fixed purpofe to re- 
quire aid of her friends all over Europe, and even to have recourfe to infidels 
and barbarians, rather than fail of vengeance againft her perfecutors, it was eafy 
to forefee the danger to which her charms, her fpirit, her addrefs, if allowed to 
operate with their full force, would expofe them *. The court of England, 
therefore, who under pretence of guarding her, had already, in effect, detained 
her clofe prifoner, were determined to watch her with ftill greater vigilance. As 
Carlifle, by its fituation on the borders, afforded her great opportunities for contriy- 
ing her efcape, they removed her to Bolton, a feat of lord Scrope’s in Yorkfhire ; 
And the iffue of the controverfy between her and the Scotch nation was regarded 
as a fubjet more momentous to Elizabeth’s fecurity and interefts, than it had 
ever hitherto been apprehended: 


Tue perfons, appointed by the Englifh court for the examination of this great 
caufe, were the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Suffex, and Sir Ralph Sadler; and 
York was named as the place of conference. Liefley, bifhop of Rofs, the lords 
Herreis, Levingftone and Boyde, with five perfons more, appeared as.commil- 
fioners from the Queen of Scots. The earl of Murray, regent, the earl of Mor- 
ton, the bifhop of Orkney, lord Lindefey, and the abbot of Dunfermling were 
appointed commiffioners from the King and kingdom of Scotland. Secretary 


Lediogton, George Buchanan, the famous poet and hiftorian, with fome others, 
were named as their affiftants. 


Ir was a great circumftance of Elizabeth’s glory, that fhe was thus chofen 
umpire between the factions of a neighbouring kingdom, which had, during 
many centuries, entertained the moft violent jealoufy and animofity againft Eng- 
yand ; and her felicity was equally rare, in having the fortune and fame of fo dange- 
rous a rival, who had long given her the greateft inquietude, now entirely at Hep 
difpofal. Some circumftances of her late condu& had difcovered a byafs towards 
the fide of Mary: Her prevailing interefts led her to favour the enemies of that 
princefs: The profeffions of impartiality, which fhe had made, were open and 


frequent ; 


* Anderfon, vol, IV. p. $45.71, 72, 74378, 92. 
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frequent ; ‘and fhe had fo far fueceeded, that each fide accufed her commiffioners 
of partiality towards their adverfaries -, She herfelf appears, by the inftructions 
given them; to have fixed no plan for the decifion ; but fhe knew, that the ad- 
vantages, which fhe fhould reap, muft be great, whatever iffue the caufe fhould 
take. If Mary’s crimes could be afcertained by undoubted proof, fhe could for 
ever blaft the reputation of that princefs, and might juftifiably detain her for 
ever a clofe prifoner in England: If the evidence fell fhort of conviction, it was 
propofed to reftore her to her throne, but with fuch {trict limitations, as would 
leave Elizabeth perpetual arbiter of all differences between the ae in Scot. 
land, and render her in effeét abfolute miftrefs of that kingdom * 


Mary’s commiffioners, before they gave in their complaints againt hes ene- 
mies in Scotland, entered a proteft, that their appearance in the bane fhould no 
wife affect the independance of her crown, or be conftrued as a mark of fubor- 
dination to England: The Englifh commiffioners received this proteft, but with 
a referve to the claim of England. The complaint of that princefs was next read, 
and contained a detail of all the injuries, which fhe had fuffered, fince her marriage 
with Bothwel: That her fubjeéts had taken arms againft her, under pretence of 
freeing her from captivity ; that when fhe put herfelf into their hands, they had 
committed her to clofe cuftody in Lochlevin; had crowned her fon, an infant, 
invher place; had again taken arms again{ft her after her delivery from prifon , 
had rejected all ‘her proposals for aeedinthodation ; had given battle to her troops ; 
and had obliged her, for the fafety of her perfon, to take fhelter in England {. 
The earl of Murray; in anfwer to this complaint, gave a fummary and imperfeét 
account of the late tranfactions: That the earl of Bothwel,; the known murderer 
of the late King, had, a little time after the commiffion of that crime, feized 
the perfon of the Queen.and Jed her to Dunbar; that -he acquired fuch influence 
over her as to gain her confent to marry him, and he had accordingly procured 
a divorce from his former wife, and had pretended to celebrate his marriage 
with the Queen; that the fcandal of this tranfaction, the difhonour which it 
brought on the whole nation, the danger to which the infant prince was expofed 
from the attempts of that audacious man, had obliged the nobility to take arms, 
and oppofe his criminal defigns and enterprizes ; that after the Queen, in. order 
to fave him, had thrown herfelf into their hands, fhe {till difcovered fuch a vio- 
Jent attachment to him, that they found it neceflary, for their own and the public 
fafety, to confine her perfon, during a feafon, till Bothwel and the other mur- 

derers 


+ Anderfon, vol. 1V. part 2. p. 40. * Ibid. p.14, 15; &c. » Goodall, vol. II. p. 110, 
t Anderfon, vol. LV. part2. p. 52. Goodall, vol. Hl. p.128.° Haynes, p. 478. 
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Chap- II. derers of her-hufband. could be tried and ponithed for) their crimes 5 and eh 
during this confinement, fhe had. voluntarily, without compulfion or sy to 
merely from: difguit at the inquietudes and vexations attending power, reugne 

her-crown to her only fon,.and had appointed the earl of Murtay regent during 
the minority *, > The Queéen’s anfwer to this apology was obvious : That fhe'did 
not know-and never icould-fufpect, that Bothwel, who-had.been acquitted by a 
jury, and:recommended!to-her by all, the nobility for her-hafband, was the mur- 
derer of the King that fhe ever was, and {till continues defirous, that, if * be 
guilty, he'may be brought to condign punifhment; that her refignation of the crown 
was extorted from herby the:well-grounded fears. of “her life, and even by the 
dire& menaces of violence , and. that, T hrocmorton; the Englifh ambaffador, as 
well as others of her friends, had advifed her, to fen that paper as the only 
means of faving herfelf. from, the laft extremity; and had affured her, that acon. 
fent, given undet’thele circumflances, could never have any force.or validity +. 


0 
9508, 





So far the Queen of Scots feemed plainly to have the advantage in the con. 
teft; and the Englifh commifiioners might have been furprized, that Murray 
had made fo weak ai defence, and had fuppreffed ‘all the material imputations 
againtt that princefs, on which his party hadever fo ftrenuoufly  infifted, bas not 
fome private conferences previoufly informed them of the ibsret. Mary’s com- . 
miffjoners had boafted, that Elizabeth, from regard to her kinfwoman, and from 
her defire of maintaining the rightsof fovereigns, was determined, * however 
criminal the conduét of that princefs might appear, to reftore her to the throne tT, 
and Murray, reflecting on fome paft meafures’ of the Englifh court, began to 
apprehend that there was but too juft grounds for their expectations. He be- 
lieved, that Mary, if he would agree to conceal ‘the moft violent part of the 
accufation againft her, would fubmit to any reafonable terms of accommodation 3 
but if he once proceeded fo far as to charge her with the whole of her fuppofed 
guilt, no compofition could afterwards take places and fhould fhe ever be re- 
gored, either by the power of Elizabeth, ori:the affiftance of her other friends, 
he and his party muft be expofed to her moft fevere and implacable vengeance |}, 
tHe refolved therefore not to venture rafhly on a meafure, which it would be 
impoffible for him ever to recal; and he paid privately a vifit to Norfolk and the 
other Encglify:commiffioners, confefied his fcruples, laid before them the evi 
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; dences of the*Queen’s guilt, and defired to have fome fecurity for Elizabeth’s 

| protection, 

| 

| * Anderfon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 64 & feq. Goodall, vol. IT. p. 144. + Anderfon, vol. IV. 

| art 2. p.60 & feq: Goodall; vol. IL. p,162. t Anderfon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 45.. ‘Goodall, 
| a i... 327. | Anderfon, vol. 1V. part 2.. p. 47,48. Goodall, vol. Il. p.isg. 
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protection, in cafe thefe evidences fhould,. upon examination, appear ‘entirely fa. 
tisfactory... Norfolk was: not fecretly difpleafed with thefe. fcruples of! the re- 
gentu. He had ever. been a partizan of the Queen of Scots: Secretary Led- 
ington, who began alfo.to incline to that party, and was’’a man of fingular ad- 
drefSand capacity, had engaged him to embrace farther views in her favour, 
and even. to think of efpoufing her: And tho’ that duke confeffed t, that the proofs 
againit'Mary feemed to him unqueftionable, he encouraged Murray in his prefent 
refolution not to produce them publicly in the conferences before the Englith com+ 


miffioners §. 
Norroik, however, was-obliged to tran{fmit to court the queries propofed by 


the regent. Thefe queries confifted of four particulars: Whether the Englith 
commiffioners had authority from their fovereign to pronounce any fentence 
againft Mary, in cafe her guilt fhould be fully proved before them ? Whether 
they would promife to,exercife that-authority, -and proeceedto an‘ actual fentence ? 
Whether the Queen of Scots, if fhe was found guilty, fhould-be delivered into 
the hands of the regent, or; at-leaft, fo fecured ‘in England, that fhe never fhould 
be able to difturb the tranquillity of Scotland? and, Whether Elizabeth would 
alfo,.in that cafe, promife to acknowlege the young King, and protect'the regent 
in. his authority |}? 

FrizaBpetu, when thefe queries, with the other tranfactions, were laid before 
her, began tothink that they pointed towards a conclufion more decifive and more 
advantageous than fhe had hitherto expected, She was-determined, therefore, 
to bring the matter’into full light; and under pretext that the diftance from her 
perfon retarded the proceedings of her commmffioners,* fhe ordered them to come 
to London, and there continuethe conferences. On theirappearance, -fhe imme- 
diately joined in:commiffion with them, fome of the moft confiderable of her 
council’; ‘Sir Nicholas Bacon lord keeper, theearls of Arundel and Leicefter, lord 
Clinton, admiral,and Sir“William Cecil, fecretary *. °° The Queen of Scots, whe 
knew nothing of thefe fecret motives, and who expected; that ‘fear or decency 
would {till reftrain Murray from proceeding‘to any violent accufation againft her, 
exprefled an entire fatisfaction in this adjournment, and declared, that the affair; 
being under the immediate infpection of Elizabeth, was ‘now. inthe hands where 
fhe moft defired it ‘f. ~The conferences were accordingly continued at Hampton- 
Court ;: and Mary*s commiffioners,’ as before; made no-fcruple to be -prefent-at 


them. THE 

4 Crawford, p.92.-  Melvil, p°94; ‘os. Haynes, p: 574. } Anderfon, vol.<IV. part 2. 
p: 77. § Ibid. p. 57,°774 State Trials, vol. I. p. 76. || Anderfon, vol. 1V. 
part 2. p.ss. Goodall, vol. II. p, 130, * Anderfon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 99: + Ibid. 
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THe Queen, meanwhile, gave a fatisfa€tory anfwer to all Murray’s demands ; 
and having declared, that tho’ fhe wifhed and hoped, from the prefent enquiry, 
to be entirely convinced of Mary’s innocence, yet if the event fhould prove con- 
trary, and if that princels fhould appear guilty of her hufband’s murder, fhe 
fhould, for her part, efteem her-ever after unworthy of athronef. Theregent, 
encouraged by this declaration, opened more fully his charge againft the Queen of 
Scots; and after expreffing his reluctance to proceed to that extremity, and proteit- 
ing, that nothing but the neceflity of felf-defence, which muft not be abandoned for 
any delicacy, could have engaged him in fuch a meafure, he proceeded to accufe 
her in plain terms, of participation and confent in the aflaffination of the King | 
The earl of Lenox too appeared before the Englifh commiffioners ; and imploring 
vengeance for the murder of his fon, accufed Mary as an,accomplice with Both- 
wel in that enormity 4. 

Wuen this charge was fo unexpectedly given in, and copies of it tranf{nmtted 
+o the bithop of Rofs, lord Herreis, and the reft of Mary’s commiffioners, they 
abfolutely refufed to return any antwer, and they grounded their filence on very 
extraordinary reafons: They had orders, they faid; from their miftrefs, if any 
thing was advanced that might touch her honour, not to make any defence, as 
fhe was a fovereign princefs, and could not be fubje& to any tribunal; and they 
required, that fhe fhould previoufly be admitted to Elizabeth’s prefence, to whom, 
and to whom alone, fhe was determined to juftify her innocence *, They forgot, 
that the conferences were at firft begun, and were ftill continued, with no other 
view than to clear her from the accufations of her enemies ; that Elizabeth had 
ever pretended to enter into them only as her friend, by her. own confent and 
approbation, not as afluming any fuperior jurifdiétion over her; that that_prin- 
cefs had from the beginning refufed to admit her to her prefence, till fhe fhould 
clear herfelf of the crimes imputed to her ; that fhe had therefore difcovered no 
new figns of partiality by her perfeverance in that refolution; and that tho’ fhe 
had granted an audience to the earl of Murray and his collegues, fhe had previ- 
oufly conferred the fame honour on Mary’s commuiffioners + ; and her conduct was 
fo far entirely equal to both parties. 


As the Queen of Scots refufed to give in any anfwer to Murray’s charge, the 
neceflary confequence feemed to be, that there could be no farther proceedings 
in the trial, But tho’ this filence might be interpreted as a prefumption againit 





her, 

t Goodall, vol. II. p. 199. | Anderfon, vol. 1V. part 2. p..115, & feq: Goodall, 
vol. II. p. 206. 4 Anderfon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 122. _ Goodall, vol. IT. p. 208. 
* Anderfon, vol. IV. part 2. p.125, & feq. Goodall, vol. I]. 184, 211, 217. + Lefley’s 


Negociations in Anderion, vol. III. p. 25. Haynes, p. 487. 
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her, it did not fully anfwer the purpofe of thofe Englith minifters, who were the 
enemies of that princefs. They ftill defired to have in their hands the proofs of her 
guilt ; and in order to draw them with decency from the regent, a judicious artifice 
was employed by Elizabeth. Murray was called beforethe Englith commiffioners ; 
and reproved by them, in the Queen’s name, for the atrocious imputations 
which he had had the temerity to throw upon his fovereign: But. tho’ the ‘earl of 
Murray, they added, and the other commiffioners, had fo far forgot the duty 
of allegiance to their prince, the Queen never would overlook what the owed to 
her friend, her neighbour, and her kinfwoman; and fhe therefore defired to 
know what they could fay in their own juftification ++. Murray, thus urged, made 
no difficulty of producing the proofs of his charge againft the Queen of Scots; 
and among the reft, fome love-letters and fonnets of her’s to Bothwel, wrote all 
in her own hand, and two other papers, one wrote in her own hand, another fign- 
ed by her, and wrote by the earl of Huntley; each of which contained a pro- 
mife of marriage with Bothwel. 

Aut thefe important papers had been kept by Bothwel ina filver box or cafket, 
which had been given him by Mary, and which had belonged to her firft hufband, 
Francis; and tho’ the princefs had enjoined him to burn the letters as foon as he 
had read them, he had thought proper to preferve them carefully, as pledges of 
her fidelity, and had committed them to the cuftody of Sir James Balfour, go- 
vernor of the caftle of Edinburgh.. When that fortrefs was befieged by the affo- 
ciated lords, Bothwel fent a fervant to receive the. cafket from the hands. of the 
governor. Balfour delivered it to the meflenger; but as he had at that time 
received fome difguft from Bothwel, and was fecretly negociating an agree- 
ment with the ruling party, he took care, by conveying private intelligence to 
the earl of Morton, to make the papers be intercepted by him. They contained 
inconteftible proofs.of Mary’s criminal. correfpondence with Bothwel, of her 
confent to the King’s murder, and of her concurrence in that rape which Bothwe| 
pretended to commit upon her f{. Miurray fortified this evidence by fome tefti- 
monies of correfpondent facts ||; and he added, fometime after, the dying con- 
feflion of one Hubert, or French Paris, as he was.called, a fervant of Bothwel’s, 
who had been executed for the King’s murder, and who direéctly charged the 
Queen with her being acceffary to that criminal enterprize *. 

Mary’s commiffioners had ufed every expedient to ward this blow, which 
they faw coming upon them, and againft which, it appears, they were not provided 


39 in 
+, Anderfon, vol. IV. part 2. p.147. Goodall, vol. II. p. 233. t Anderfon, vol If. 
p.tas. Goodall, vol. II. p.1. | Anderfon, vol. Il. part z. p.165, &c. Goodall, vol. If, 
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inany proper defence. As fon as Murray opened his charge, they endeavoured to 
turn the conferences from an enquiry into a negociation.; and tho’ informed by the 
Englith scommiffioners, that nothing could be more difhonourable for their mif- 
trefs, than to enter into a treaty with fuch undutiful fubjeéts, before fhe had jut- 
tified herfelf from thofe enormous imyputations which bad been thrown upon her; 
they flill infifted, that Elizabeth fhould fettle terms of accommodation between 
Mary and her,enemies in Scotland *.. They maintained, that rill their miftrefs had 
given in her anfwer to Murray’s charge, ‘his proofs could neither be called for nor 
produced } 5 and finding, that the Englith commiffioners ‘were ftill determined 
to proceed in the method which ‘had been projected, they finally broke off the 
conferences) and never would make any reply... hele papers have all of them 
been ‘fince publifhed. The objeftions made to: their validity, are in general of 
fmall force: But were they ever fo fpecious, they cannot now be hearkened to 5 
fince Mary, atthe time when the truth could have been fully ‘cleared, did, in 
effect, ratify the evidence againit her, by recoiling from the enquiry at the very 
critical moment, and refufing to give any anfwer to the accufation of her ene- 
mies f. 

But 


* Anderfon, vol. I. part 2. Pp. 135, 139- Goodall, vol. Il. p. 224. + Anderfon, vol, 
TV. part-2. p. 139, 145- Goodall, vol. IT. p. 228. 


+ We fhall not enter into a long difeuffion of the authenticity of thefe letters: ‘We fhall only re- 
mark in general, that the chief objetions againft them are, that they are fuppofed to have paffed thro’ 
the earl of Morton’s hands, the leaft fcrupulous of all Mary's enemies; and that they are, to the lait 
degree, indecent, and even fomewhat inelegant, fuch as it is not likely fhe;would write, But to thefe 
prefumptions we may oppofe the following confiderations. (1.) The’ it be not difficult to counterfeit 
a fub{cription, it is very difficult, and almoft impoffible, to counterfeit feveral pages, fo as to re- 
femble exactly the hand writing of any perfon. (z.) The letters are very long, much longer than 
they needed to have been, in order to ferve the purpofes of Mary’s enemies; a circumftance, 
which incteafed the difficulty, and expofed any forgery the more to the rifk of a detection. (3.) They 
are not fo grofs and palpable, as forgeries commonly are; for they left {till a pretext for Mary’s friends 
to aflert, that their meaning was ftrained to make them appear criminal ; {ee Goodall, vol, IT. p. 361- 
(4.) There is a long contract of marriage, faid to be wrote by the earl of Huntley, and figned by the 
Queen, before Bothwel’s acquital. Would Morton, without any neceflity, have thus doubled the dif- 
ficulties of the forgery, and the danger of dete&tion? (5-) The letters are indifcreet; but fuch was 
apparently Mary’s condué at that time: They are inelegant; but they have a carelefs, natural air, 
like letters haftily wrote between familiar friends. (6.) They contain fuch a variety of particular cir- 
cumftances, as no body could have thought of inventing, efpecially as they muft neceffarily have af- 
forded her many means of detetion. (7.) We fee, that in writing the firft and longeft letter, which 
fhe penned late at night, her paper failed her, and fhe takes down a memorandum of what fhe 
sntended to add next mornings and it. is accordingly added: A circumftance very particular, 


and not likely to occur to any perfon who would forge thefe letters. (8.) We have not the ori- 
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Bur Elizabeth, though the had feen enough for her own fatisfaction, was de- 
termined, that the moft eminent perfons of, her court fhould alfo be acquainted 
2 2 with 


ginals of the letters, which were in French : We have only a Scotch and Latin tranflation from the 
original, and a French tranflation profeffedly done from the Latin. Now it is remarkable, that the 
Scotch tranflation is full of Gallicifms, and is clearly a tranflation from a French original: Such as 
make fault, faire des fautes; make it feem that I believe, faire Jemblant de le croires make brek, faire 
breche; this is my firft journay, céft ma premiere journée; have you not defire to laugh, navex vous pas 
envie derive; the place will bald unto the death, la place tiendra jufqwa la mort; be may not come forth 
of the houfe this long time, il ne peut pas fortir du logis de long tems; to make me advertifenent, faire 
wm avertir; put order to it, mettre ordre a cela; difcharge your heart, decharger votre caeur ; make gua 
avaich, faites bon garde, &c. (g.) There is a converfation, which fhe mentions, between herfelf and the 
King one evening: But Murray produced before the Englifh commiflioners, the teftimony of one Craw- 
ford, a gentleman of the earl of Lenox, who fwore, that the King, on her departure from him, gave 
him an account of the fame converfation. (10.) There feems very little reafon why Murray and his 
affociates fhould run the rifk of fuch a dangerous forgery, which muft have rendered them infamous, 
if deteéted ; fince their caufe, from Mary’s known conduét, even without thefe letters, was fufficiently 
good and juftifiable. (11.) Murray expofed thefe letters to the examination of perfons qualified to 
judge of them ; the Scotch council, the Scotch Parliament, Queen Elizabeth and her council, who 
were pofieffed of a great number of Mary’s genuine letters. (12.) He gave Mary herfelf an oppor- 
tunity of refuting and expofing him, if fhe. had chofen to lay hold of it. (13-) The letters: tally fo 
well with all the other parts of her conduct during that tranfaction, that thefe proofs throw the ftrong- 
eft light on each other. (14.) The duke of Norfolk, who had examined thefe. papers, and who fa- 
voured fo much Queen Mary, that he intended to marry her, and in the end loft his life in. her caufe, 
yet believed them authentic, and was fully convinced of her guilt. ‘This appears not only from his 
letters above mentioned, to Queen Elizabeth and her minifters, but by his fecret acknowlegement 
to Banifter, his moft trufty confident. See State Trials, vol. I. p. 81. In the conferences 
between the duke, fecretary Lidingten, and the bifhop of Rofs, all of them zealous partizans 
of that princefs, the fame thing feems always to be taken for granted. Ibid. p. 74, 75. See farther 
MS. in the -Advocate’s library. A. 3.28. p- 314. from Cott. lib. Calig. c. 9. (15.) I need not re- 
peat the prefumption drawn from Mary’s refufal to anfwer. The only excufe for her filence, is, that 
fhe fufpected Elizabeth to be a partial judge: It was not, indeed, the intereft of that princefs to ac- 
quit and juftify her rival and competitor ; and we accordingly find that Lidington, from the fecret in- 
formation of the duke of Norfolk, informed Mary, by the bifhop of Rofs, that the Queen of Eng> 
{and never meant to come to a decifion; but only to get into her hands the proofs of Mary’s guilt, in 
order to blaft her character: See State Trials, vol. J. p. 77. But this was a better reafon for declining 
the trial altogether than for breaking it off, on frivolous pretences, the very moment the chief accufa- 
tion was unexpettedly opened againit her. ‘Tho’ fhe could not expect Elizabeth’s final decifion in 
her favour, itwas of importance to give a fatisfatory anfwer, if fhe had any, to the accufation, of ‘the 
Scotch commiffioners. ‘That anfwer-could have been difperft for the conviction of the public, of fo- 
reign nations, and of pofterity. And furely after the accufation and proofs were in Queen Elizabeth’s 
hands, ‘+ could do no hurt to give in the anfwers. Mary’s information, that the Queen never iIn- 
tended to come to a decifion, could be no obftacle to her juftification. (16.) Phe. very difappearance 
of thefeletters, is a prefumption of theirauthenticity. That event can be accounted foro way but 


from the care of King james’s friends, who were defirous to deftroy every proof of his mother’s crimes, 
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with thefetranfactions, and fhould be convinced of the equity of her proceedings, 
She ordered her privy-council to be aflembled; and that fhe might render the 
matter more folemn and authentic, fhe added to them the earls of Northumber- 
land, Weftmoreland, Shrewfbury, Worcefter, Huntingdon, and Warwic, The 

whole 


The difappearance of Morton’s narrative, and of Crawford’s evidence, from the Cotton library, Calig. 
c. 1. muft have proceeded froma like caufe. Sec MS. in the Advocate’s library, A. 3.29. p. 88. 


I find an objeStion made to the authenticity of the letters, drawn from the vote of the Scotch privy- 
council, which affirms the letters to be wrote and fubfcribe¢ by Queen Mary’s own hand; whereas 
the copies given in to the Parliament a few days after, were only wrote, not fubfcribed. See Good- 
all, vol. II. p. 64,67. But it is not confidered, that this circumftance is of no manner of force : 
There were certainly letters, true or falfe, laid before the council; and whether the letters were true 
or falfe, this miftake proceeds equally from the inaccuracy cr blunder of the clerk. The miftake is 
eafily accounted for: The letters were only wrote by her; the fecond contract. with Bothwel was only 
fabfcribed. A proper accurate diftinétion was not made; ard they are all faid to be wrote and fub- 
{cribed. A late writer, Mr. Goodall, has endeavoured to prove, that thefe letters clafh with chrono. 
logy, and that the Queen was not in the places mentioned in the Jetters, on the days there affigned < 
Toconfirm this, he produces charters and other deeds fignedby the Queen, where the date and place 
do not agree with the letters. But it is well known, that tle date of charters, and fuch like grants, 
is no proof of the real day in which they were figned by the fovereign. Papers of that kind com- 
monly pafs through different offices : The date is affixed by the firft office; and may precede very 
long the day of the fignature. . 

The account given by Morton of the manner in which the papers came into his hands, is very natu- 
ral. When he gave it to the Englifh commiffioners, he had reafon to think it would be canvaffed with 
all the feverity of able adverfaries) intereited in the higheft degree to refute it. Itis probable, that he 
could have confirmed it by many circumftances and teftimonis ; fince they declined the conteft. 


The like obfervation extends to Hubert’s dying confeffion. It is in vain at prefent to feek improba- 
bilities in it, and to magnify the fmalleft difficulty into a contradiction. It was certainly a regular ju- 
dicial paper, given in regularly and judicially ; and ought 1o-have been canvafled at the time, if the 
perfons whom it concerned had been aflured of their own innocence. 


The fonnets are inelegant ; infomuch, that both Brantome and Ronfard, who knew Queen Mary’s 
ftile, were affured, when they faw them, that they couli not be her compofition. Jebb, vol. IL. 
p- 478. But no perfon is equal in his productions, efpecilly one whofe ftile is fo little formed as 
Mary’s muit be fappofed to be. Not to mention, that fuch dangerous and criminal enterprizes leave 
Kittle tranquillity of mind for elegant, poetical compofitions. 


In a word, Queen Mary might eafily have conduéted the whole confpiracy agafnft her hufband 
without opening her mind to any one perfon except Bothvel, and without writing a {crap of Saned 
about it; but it was very dificult to have conduéted it, fo is that her conduct fhould not betray her 
to men of difcernment. In the prefent cafe, her condrét was fo grofs as to betray her to every 
body; and fortune threw into her enemies hands, papers by which they could convidt her. The 
fame infatuation and imprudence, which happily is the ufual attendant of great crimes, will account 
for both. It is proper to obferve, that there is not one circumflance of the foregoing narrative 
contained in the hiftory, that is taken from Knox, Buchanan, or even ‘Thuanus, or, indeed, from ‘es 


fafpected authority. I 
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whole proceedings of the Enelih commiffioners were read to them: The evi- 
dences' produced by Murray wer? perufed: A great number of letters, wrote by 
Mary to Elizabeth, were laid beiore them, and the hand-writing compared with 
that of the letters delivered in by the regent: The refufal of the Queen of Scots 
commiffioners to make any reply, was related: And on the whole Elizabeth told 
them, that as fhe had, at firft, thought it improper, that Mary, after fuch hor. 
rible crimes were imputed to hei, fhould be admitted to her prefence, before fhe 
had, in fome meafure, juftified herfelf from the charge; fo now, that her guilt 
was confirmed by fo many p!aufible evidences, and all anfwer denied, fhe muft, 
for her part, perfevere more fteadily in. that refolution *. Elizabeth next calied 
in the Queen of Scots commiflioners, and after obferving, that fhe efteemed it much 
more decent for their miftrefs tocontinue the conferences, than to require the 
liberty of juftifying herfelf in perfon; fhe told them, that Mary might either 
fend her reply by a perfon whom fhe trufted, or deliver it herlelf to fome Eng- 
lifh noblemen, whom Elizabeth fhould appoint to wait upon her: But as to her 
refolution of making no reply atall, fhe muft regard it as the ftrongeft confeffion 
of guilt ; nor could they ever be efteemed her friends, who advifed her to that 
method of proceeding +. Thefe topics fhe enforced ftill more ftrongly in a let- 
ter which fhe wrote to Mary herlelf +. 


Tue Queen of Scots had no other fubterfuge from thefe preffing inftances 
than {till to demand a perfonal conference with Elizabeth: A conceffion which, 
fhe was fenfible, could never begranted |}; both becaufe Elizabeth knew, that 
that expedient could decide nothing, and becaufe it brought matters to extre- 
mity, which that princefs wanted to avoid. In order to keep herfelf better in 
countenance, Mary thought of another device. Even after all the conferences were 
broke off, fhe ordered her commiffioners to accufe the earl of Murray and his 
affociates as the murderers of the King |.: But this accufation, coming fo late, 
being extorted merely by a complaint of Murray’s, and being unfupported by 
any proof, could only be regardid as an angry retaliation upon her enemy **. 


She 
* Anderfon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 170, &c. Goodall, vol. Il. p. 254. + Anderfon, vol, IV. 
part 2. p. 179, &¢. Goodall, vol. Il. p. 268. t Anderton, vol. 1V. part 2, p. 183, 


Goodall, vol. II. p. 269. ) Caala, p. 157. ~ 4 Goodall, vol. Il. p. 280. 

** Unlefs we take this angry accufaton, advanced by Queen Mary, to be an argument of Mur- 
ray’s guilt, there remains not the leaft prefumption which fhould lead us to fufpeét him to have been 
any way an accomplice in the King’s murder. That Queen never pretended to give any. proof of 
the charge; and her commiffioners affrmed at the time, that they themfelves knew of none, tho’ 
they. were ready to maintain its truth by their miltrefs’s orders, and would produce fuch proof as fhe 


fhould 
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She alfe efired to have copies of the papers given in by the regent 5° but as fhe 
ftrll perfiited in hér refolution to make: no reply, this demand was finally refufed 
her *. 

As Mary had thus put an end to the conference, the regent exprefied creat 
impatience to return ‘nto Scotland; and he complained, that his enemies had 
taken advantage of his abfence, and had thrown the whole government into 
confufion. -Blizabeth, therefore, difmiffed him ; and granted hin the loan of 
ve thoufand’ pounds, to bear the charges of his journey f. During the con- 
ference at York, the duke of Chatelrault arrived at London, in paffing from 
France; and as the Queen knew, that he was engaged in Mary’s party, and had 
very plaufible pretenfions to the regency of the King of Scots 5 fhe thought 
proper to detain him till after Murray’s departure, But notwithftanding thefe 
marks of favour, and fome other affiftance, which fhe fecretly gave the regent f, 


fhe 


thould fend them. Itis remarkable, that, at that time, it was impoffible for either her or them to pro- 
duce any proof; becaufe the conferences before the Englifh commiffioners were previoufly broke off. 


It istrue, the bifhop of Rofs, in an angry pamphlet, wrote by him under a borrowed name, (where 

it is eafy to fay any thing) affirms, that lord Herreis, a few days after the King’s death, charged Mur- 
ray with the guilt, openly, to his face, at his own table. ‘That nobleman, as Lefly relates the mat 
ter, affirmed, that Murray, riding in.F ife with one of his fervants, the evening before the commifion 
of that crime, faid to him among other talk, 7Azs night ere morning the lord Darnley feall lofe bis life. 
See Anderfon, vol. I. p. 75. But this is only hearfay of Lefly’s, concerning a hearfay of Herreis’s; 
and contains avery improbable fa&t. Would Murray, without any ufe or neceflity, communicate toa 
fervant, fach a dangerous and important fecret, merely by way of converfation? We may alfo ob: 
ferve, that lord’ Herreis himfelf was one of Queen Mary’s commiflioners who accufed Murray. . Had 
he ever heard this ftory, or given credit to it, was not that the time to have produced it ; and not 
have affirmed, as he did, that he, for his part, knew nothing of Murray’s guilt. See Goodall, 
vol, I]. p. 307. 
The earls of Huntley and Argyle accufe Murray of this crime ; but the reafon which they affign is 
moftridiculous. He had. given his confent to Queen Mary’s divorce from the King ; therefore he was 
the King’s murderer, See Anderfon, vol. IV. part 2. p. 192. It isa fure argument, that thefe earls 
knew no better proof againft Murray, otherwife they would have produced it, and not have infifted 
on fo abfurd a prefumption. Was not this alfo the time for Huntley to deny his writing Mary’s con- 
traét with Bothwel, if that paper had been a forgery? 


Murray could have no motiveto commit thatcrime. The King, indeed, bore him fome ill-will; 


but the King himfelf was become fo defpicable, both from his own ill-conduct and the Queen’s ayer- 
fion to him, that he could neither do good nor harm to any body. To judge by the event, in any 
cafe, is always abfurd; but more efpecially in the prefent. ‘The King’s murder, indeed, procured 
Murray the regency : But much more Queen Mary’s ill-conduét and imprudence, which he could not 
poflibly forefee, and which never would have happened, had fhe been entirely innocent. 

* Goodall, vol. I. p. 253, 310, 311. Haynes, vol. I. p. 492. + Rymer, tom. XV. 


p. 677. , + MS. in the Advocate’s library, A. 3, 29. p. 128, 129, 130, from Cott. Lib. 
Cal, c. 4. 
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fhe {till declined acknowleging the young King, or treating with Murray as re- 
gent of Scotland. 

Oxpers were given for removing the Queen of Scots from Bolton, a place 
furrounded with catholics, to Tutbury in the county of Stafford; where fhe was 
put under the cuftody of the earl of Shrewfbury. Elizabeth entertained hopes; 
that that princefs, difeouraged by her misfortunes, and confounded by the late 
tranfactions, would be glad to fecure a fafe retreat from all the tempefts; with 
which fhe had been agitated; and fhe promifed to bury every thing in oblivion, 


provided Mary would agree, either to refion voluntarily her crown, or to afiociate 


her fon with her in the government ; and the adminiftration to remain, during 


his minority, in the hands of the earl of Murray*. But that high-fpirited 
princefs refufed all treaty upon fuch terms, and declared, that her laft words 
fhould be thofe of a Queen of Scotland. Befides many ‘other reafons, fhe faid, 
which fixed her in that refolution, fhe knew, that, if, in the prefent emergence, 
fhe made fuch conceffions, her fubmiffion would be univerfally deemed an ac- 
knowlegement of guilt, and would ratify all the calumnies of her enemies +. 


Mary fill infifted upon the alternative of two demands ; either that Eliza- 
beth fhould affit her in recovering her authority, or fhould give her liberty to 
retire into France, and make trial of the friendfhip of other princes: And as 
fhe afferted, that fhe had come voluntarily into England, invited by many former 
profefiions of amity, fhe thought that one of thefe requefts could not, without 
the moft extreme injuftice, be refufed her. But Elizabeth, fenfible of the dan- 
ger, which attended either of thefe propofals, was fecretly refolved to detain her 
ftill a captive ; and as her retreat into England had been very little voluntary, 
her claim upon the Queen’s generofity appeared much lefs urgent than the was 
willing to pretend. Neceffity, it was thought, would to the prudent juftify her 
detention: Her paft mifconduét would apologize for it to the equitable : And 
tho’ it was forefeen, that compaffion for her fituation, joined to her intrigues and 
infinuating behaviour, would, while the remained in England, excite the zeal of 
her friends, efpecially-of the catholics ; thefe inconveniencies were efteemed much 
iefs than thofe which attended any other expedient. Elizabeth trufted alfo to her 
own addrefs, for eluding all thofe difficulties : She propofed to avoid breaking ab- 
folutely with the Queen of Scots, to keep her always in hopes of accommoda- 
tion, to negotiate perpetually with her, and ftill to throw the blame of not com- 
ing to any conclufion, either on unforefeen accidents, or on the obftinacy and 


perverfenefs of others. 
WeE 


- 


* Goodall, vol. IT. p. 295. + Ibid. p; 302, 
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We come now to mention fome Englifh affairs, which we left behind us, that 
we might not interrupt our narration of the events in Scotland, which form fo 
material a part of the prefent reign. The term, fixed by the treaty of Cateau- 
Cambrefis for the refticution of Calais expired in 1567; and Elizabeth, after 
making her demand at the gates of that city, fent Sir Thomas Smith to Paris; 
and that minifter, in conjunction with Sir Henry Norris, her ordinary ambafia- 
dor, enforced her pretenfions. Conferences were held on that head, without 
coming to any conclufion. The chancellor De L’Hopital told the Englifh am- 
bafladors, that tho’ France by an article of the treaty was obliged to reflore Ca- 
lais on the expiration of eight years, there was another article of the fame treaty, 
which now deprived Elizabeth of all right, that could accrue to her by that en- 
gagement: That it was agreed, if the Englith fhould, during that interval, com- 
mit hoftilities upon France, they fhould inftantly forfeit all claim to Calais; and 
the taking poffeffion of Havre and Dieppe, with whatever pretences that meafure 
might be covered, was a plain violation of the peace between the nations: 
That tho’ thefe places were not taken by force, but put into Elizabeth’s hands 
by the governors; thefe governors were rebels ; and a correfpondence with fuch > 
offenders was the moft flagrant injury, which could be committed to any fove- 
reign: That in the treaty, which enfued upon the expulfion of the Englifh from 
Normandy, the French minifters had abfolutely refufed to make any mention of 
Calais, and had thereby declared their intention to take advantage of the title 
which had accrued to the crown of France: And that tho’ a general claufe had 
been inferted, implying a refervation of all claims; this conceffion could not 
avail the Englifh, who at that time poffeffed no juft claim to Calais, and had 
previoufly forfeited all pretenfions to that fortrefs*. The Queen was no wile 
furprized at hearing thefe allegations; and as fhe knew, that the French court 
sntended not from the firft to make reftitution, much lefs, after they could defend 
their refufal by fuch plaufible reafons, fhe thought it better for the prefent to 
fubmit to the lofs, than to purfue a doubtful title by a war both dangerous and 
expenfive, as well as unfeafonable 7. 


E1izaseTu entered anew into negotiations for marrying the archduke Charles, 
and fhe feemed at prefent to have no great motive of policy, which might induce 
her to make this fallacious offer: But as fhe was very rigorous in the terms in- 
fifted on, and refufed him.all power and title, and even the exercife of his reli- 
gion in England, the treaty came to nothing ; and that prince, defpairing of 
fuccefs in his addreftes, married the daughter of Albert, duke of Bavaria. 


(tet eee OES 
# Haynes, p. 587 | + Camden, p. 406. t Ibid. p. 407, 408. 
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F all the European churches, which fhook off the yoke of the papal autho- =, ,¢s. 
rity, no one proceeded with fo much'reafon and moderation as the church 

“ag : P é : Character of 
of England ;, an advantage, which had been derived partly from’the interpofition ,,. puritans. 
of the civil magiftrate in this innovation, partly from the gradual and flow fteps 
by which the reformation was conducted in that kingdom. Rage and animofity 
again{t the catholic religion was as little indulged as could be fuppofed in fuch a . 
revolution : The fabric of the fecular hierarchy was maintained entire: The antient 
liturgy was preferved, fo far as was thought confiftenc with the new principles : 
Many ceremonies, become venerable from age and preceding ufe, were retained : 
The fplendor of the catholic worfhip, tho’ removed, had at leaft given place to 
order and decency: The diftinétive habits of the clergy, according to their dif- 
ferent ranks, were continued: No innovation was admitted merely from fpite and 
oppofition to the former ufage: And the new religion, by mitigating the genius 
of the antient fuperftition, and rendering it more compatible with the peace and 
interefts of fociety, had preferved itfelf in that happy medium, which wife men 
have always fought, and which the people have fo feldom been alle to main- 
tain. 


Burt tho’ fuch in general was. the fpirit of the reformation in that country, 
many of the Englifh reformers, being men of a more warm complexion and 
more obftinate temper, endeavoured to pufh matters to extremity againft the 
church of Rome, and indulged themfelves in the moft violent contrariety and 
antipathy to all former practices. Among thefe, Hooper, who afterwards fuffered 
for his religion with fuch extraordinary conftancy, was chiefly diftinguifhed. - This 
man was named, during the reign of Edward, to the fee of Glocefter, and had no 


a : 3 T | {cruple 
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Chap. Ill. fcruple to accept of the epifcopal office but he refufed to be confecrated in the 


15 


IOe 


epifcopal habits, the cymarre and rochette, which had formerly, he faid, been 
abufed to fuperflition, and which were thereby rendered unbecoming a true chrif- 
tian. Cranmer and Ridley were furprized at this objection, which oppofed the 
received practice, and even the eftablithed laws ; and tho’ young Edward, defirous 
fo promote a man fo celebrated for his eloquence, his zeal, and his morals, en- 
joined them to difpenfe with this ceremony, they ftill continued refolute to retain 
it. Hooper then embraced the refolution, rather to refufe the bifhopric than 
cloath himfelf in thofe hated garments ; but it was determined, that, for the 
fake of the exatnple, he fhould not efcape fo eafily. He was firft-confined to Cran- 
mer’s houfe, and then thrown into prifon, till he fhould confent to be a bifhop 
on the terms propofed : He was plyed with conferences, and reprimands, and argu- 
ments: Bucer and Peter Martyr and the moft celebrated foreign reformers were 


-confulted on this important queftion: And a compromile, with great difficulty, 


was at lait made, that Hooper fhould not be obliged to wear commonly the ob- 
noxious robes, but fhould agree to be confecrated in them, and to ufe them 
during cathedral fervice *: A condefcenfion not a little extraordinary in a man of 
fo inflexible a fpirit as this reformer. | 

Tue fame objection,. which had arifen with regard to the epifcopal habits, had 
been moved againft the rayment of the inferior clergy ; and the furplice in par- 
‘cular, with the tippet and corner cap, wasa great object of abhorrence to many 
of the popular zealots Tt. In vain was it urged, that particular habits, as well as 
poftures and ceremonies, being conftantly ufed by the clergy, and employed in 
religious fervice, acquire a veneration in the:eyes of the people, appear facred to_ 
their apprehenfions, excite their devotion, and contract a kind of myfterious 
virtue, which attaches the affections of men to the national and eftablifhed wor-. 
fhip: That in order to produce this effeé an uniformity in thefe particulars is re- 
quifite, and even a perfeverance, as far as pofflible, in the former practice: And 
that the nation would be happy, if, by retaining thefe inoffenfive obfervances, 
they could engage the people to renounce willingly what was hurtful or perni-- 
cious in the antient fuperftition. Thefe arguments, which had influence with 
wife men, were the very reafons, which engaged: the violent proteftants to re- 
ject the habits. They pufhed matters to a total oppofition with the church of 
Rome: Every compliance, they faid, was a fymbolizing with Antichrift {: And 
this {pirit was carried fo far by fome reformers, that in a national remonftrance, 
which was afterwards made by the church of Scotland againft thefe habits, it 
was afked, ** What has Chrift Jefus to do with Belial ? What has darknefs 


ce to 
* Burnet, vol. I. p. 152- Fleylin, p. go. + Strype, vol. I, p. 416. t Ibid. p. 416. 
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to do with light? If furplices, corner caps, and tippets have been badges of 
¢¢ idolaters in the very aét of their idolatry; why fhould the preacher of Chriftian 
“‘ liberty, and the open rebuker of all fuperftition partake with the dregs of the 
s¢ Romith beaft? Yea, who is there that ought not rather to be afraid of tak- 
‘nS in his hand or on his forehead the print and mark of that odious bealt ? *” 
But this application was rejected by the Englifh church, 


Tuere was. only one inftance, where the fpirit of contradiction to the Ro- 
manifts took place univerfally in England: The altar was removed from the 
wall, was placed in the middle of the church, and was thenceforth denominated 
the communion-table, The reafon, why this reformation met with fuch general 
compliance, was, that the nobility and gentry got thereby a pretence for making 
fpoil of the plate, veftures, and rich ornaments, which belonged to the altars 7. 


Tuzse difputes, which had been ftarted during the reign of Edward, were 
carried abroad by the proteftants, who fied from the perfecutions of Mary ;. and 
as their zeal had received an encreafe from the furious cruelty of their enemies, 
they were generally inclined to carry their oppofition to the utmoft extremity 
again{t the practices of the church of Rome. Their communication with Calvin 
and the other reformers, who followed the difcipline and worfhip of Geneva, 
confirmed them farther in this obftinate reluctance ; and tho’ fome of the refu- 
sees, particularly thofe eftablifhed at Frankfort, ftill adhered to King Edward’s 
liturgy, the prevailing fpirit carried thefe confeffors to feek a ftill farther re- 
formation. On the acceffion of Elizabeth, they returned to their native coun- 
try; and being regarded with general veneration on account of their zeal and 
patt fufferings, they ventured to infift on the eftablifhment of their projected mo- 
del; nor did they want countenance from many of the confiderable perfons in 
the Queen’s council, But the Princefs herfelf, fo far from being willing to de- 
fpoil religion.of the few ornaments and ceremonies, which remained in it, was 
of herfelf rather inclined to bring the public worfhip ftill nearer to the Romifh 
ritual {; and fhe thought, that the reformation had already gone too far in fhak- 

act ings 


* Keith, p.565.. Knox, p. 402. + Heylin, preface, p. 3. Hift. p. 106. 

{ When Nowel, one of her chaplains, had Jpoke le/s reverently in a fermon, preached before her of the Ie yl 
of the crofs, foe called aloud to him from her clofet window, commanding him to retire from that ungodly 
digreffion and to return unto bis text. And on the other fide, when one of ber divines bad preached a fermon 
in defence of the real prefence, foe openly gave him thanks for his pains and piety. Teylin, pi 124s She 
would have abfolutely forbid the marriage of the clergy, if Cecil had not interpofed. Strype’s Life 
of Parker, p. 107, 108, 109. She was an enemy to fermons; and ufually faid, that fhe thought twe 
or three preachers were fufficient for a whole county, 


Chap. IT, 
1508. 
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ing off thofe formsand obfervances, which, without-diftra¢tine men of more refined 
enfions, tend in a very innocent manner to allure, and amufe, and engage 
the vulgar. She took care to have a law for uniformity ftrictly enacted > She 
was empowered by the parliament to add any new ceremonies, which fhe thought 
proper: And tho’ fhe was fparing inthe exercile of this prerogative, fhe con~ 
tinued rigid in exacting an obfervance of the eftablifhed laws, and in punifhing 
all nonconformity. The zealots, therefore, who harboured a fecret antipathy to 
the epifcopal order and to the whole liturgy, were obliged, in a great meature, to 
conceal thefe fentiments, which would have been regarded as highly audacious 
and criminal ; and they confined their avowed objections to the furplice, the con- 
firmation of children, the fign of the crofs in baptifm, the ring in marriage, 
kneeling at the facrament, and bowing at the name of Jefus. So fruitlefs is it 
for fovereigns to watch with a rigid care over orthodoxy, and employ the fword 
in religious contreverfy, that the work, perpetually renewed, is perpetually to 
begin; anda garb, a gefture, nay, a metaphyfical or grammatical diftinction, 
when rendered important by the difputes of theologians and the zeal of the ma- 
giftrate, is fufficient to deftroy the unity of the church and even the peace of fo- 
ciety. Thefe controverfics had already excited fuch ferment among the ‘people, 
that in fome places they refufed to frequent the churches where the habits and 
ceremonies were ufed, would: not falute the conforming clergy, and proceeded fo 
far as to revile them in the ftreets, to fpit in their faces, and to ufe them with all 
manner of contumely +, And while the fovereign authority checked thefe ex- 
ceffes, the flame was’confined, not extinguifhed ; and burning fiercer from con- 
finement, it burft out in the fucceeding reigns to the deftruction of the church 

and monarchy. | 
Aut enthufiafts, indulging themfelves in rapturous flights, extafies, vifions,” 
infpirations, have a natural averfion to epifcopal ‘authority, to ceremonies, rites, 
and forms, which they denominate fuperftition, or beggarly elements, and which 
{eem to re{train the liberal effufions of their zeal and devotion: But there was 
another fet of opinions adopted by thefe innovators, which rendered them in’ 
a peculiar manner the object of Elizabeth’s averfion. The fame’ bold and 
daring fpirit, which accompanied them in their addrefles to the divinity, appear- 
ed in their political fpeculations ; and the principles of civil liberty, which, 
during fome reigns had been very little avowed in the nation, and which were_ 
totally incompatible with the prefent exorbitant prerogative, had been ftrongly 
adopted by this new fect. Scarce any fovereign before Elizabeth, and none after 
im her, 


appreh 


+ Strype’s Life of Whitgift, p. 460, 
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her, carried higher, both in fpeculation and. prattice, the authority of the crown ; | Chap. HI. 
and.the puritans (fo thefe fectaries were called, on account of their pretending Spe: 
to a greater purity of worfhip and difcipline) could not recommend themfelves 
worfe to her favour, than by preaching up the doétrine of. refifting or reftraining 
princes. From all thefe motives, the Queen neglected no opportunity of depref- 
fing thofe zealous innovators ; and while they were countenanced by fome of her 
moft favoured minifters, Cecil, Leicefter, Knolles, Bedford, Walfingham, fhe 
never was, to the end of her life, reconciled to their principles and practices. 

We have thought proper to infert in this place-an account of the rife and the 
genius of the puritans 5. becaufe Camden marks the prefent year, as the period 
when they began to make themfelves moft confiderable in England. We now 


return to our narration, 

Tue Duke of Norfolk was the only peer, who enjoyed the higheft title of no- 1569. 
bility ; and as there were at prefent no. princes of the blood, the fplendor of his Ya a 
family, the opulence of his fortune, and the extent of his influence, had rendered racy, 
him without comparifon the firft fubject in England. The qualities of his mind 
correfponded to his high ftation: Beneficent, affable, generous, he had acquired 
the affections of the people; prudent, moderate, obfequious, he poffefied with- 
out jealoufy the good graces of his fovereign, His grandfather and father had 
long been regarded as the leaders of the catholics; and this hereditary attach- 
ment, joined to the alliances of blood, had procured him the friendfhip of the 
moft confiderable men of that party : But as he had been educated among the refor- 
mers, was fincerely devoted to their principles, and maintained that {trict decorum 
and regularity of life, by which the proteftants were at that time diftinguifhed; he 
thereby enjoyed the rare felicity of being popular even with the moft oppofite 
factions. ‘The height of his profperity alone was the fource of his misfortunes, 
and engaged him into attempts, from which his virtue and prudence would na. 
turally have for ever kept him at a diftance, 

Norro.k was at this time a widower ; and being of a fuitable age to efpoufe 
the Queen of Scots, that marriage had appeared fo natural, that it had occurred 
to feveral of his friends and thofe of that princefs: But the firft perfon, who, after 
fecretary Lidington, opened the fcheme to the duke is faid to be the earl of Mur- 
ray, before his departure for Scotland *. That nobleman fet before Norfolk both 
the advantage of compofing the differences in Scotland by an alliance which would 
be fo generally acceptable, and the profpect of reaping the fucceflion of England ; 


and in order to bind Norfolk’s intereft the fafter with Mary’s, he propofed that the 
duke’s 


* Lefley, p. 36, 37. 
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Chap. WI, duke’s daughter fhould efpoufe the young king of Scotland: - The‘obtainine pre- 
1500. vioufly Elizabeth’s confent, was regarded both by Murray and Norfolk as a cir- 
ecumftance effential to the fuccefs of their proje&, and all circumftances being 
adjufted between them, Murray took care, by the means of Sir Robert Melvil, 
to have the defign communicated to the Queen of ‘Scots. That princefs replied, 
that the vexations, which fhe ‘had met iwith inher two ‘laf marriages, had made 
her more inelined to lead a finzle life; but fhe was determined to facrifice her 
own itielinafions tothe public welfate: And therefore, fo foon as fhe fhould be 
legally divorced from Bothwel, fhe would be determined by the opinion of her 
nobility and people in the choice of another hufband 7. | 

‘I? 8 probable, that Murray was not fincere in this propofal. He-had two 
motives to engage him to diffimulation. He knew the danger, which he muft 
run in his return thro’ the North of England, from the power of the Earls of 
Northumberland and Weftmoreland, Mary’s~ partizans in that country ; and he 
dreaded an infurreCtion in Scotlard from the duke ‘of Chatelrault, andthe éarls of 
Argyle and Huntley, whom fhe had appointed- her Heutenants during her ab- 
fence, By tirefe feigned-appearances of friendfhip, he both engaged Norfolk to 
write in his favour to the northern ‘noblemen [ ; and he perfwaced the Queen of 
Scots to give her liewtenants permiffion, and even advice, to make a ceffation of 
hoflilities with the regent’s party ||. 

Tie duke of Norfolk, tho” he fad agreed, that Elizabeth’s confent fhould 
be previoufly obtained, before the completion of his marriage, had good reafon 
to apprehend, that he never woud prevail with her voluntarily to make that con- 
ceffion. Fie knew her perpetual andunrelenting jealoufy againft her heir and rival; 
he was acquainted with her former reluétance to all propofals ‘of marriage with the 
Queen of Scots; he forefaw, that that‘princefs’s efpoufing a perfon of his power, 
4nd character, and intereft, would give the greateft umbrage; and as it would 
then become neceffary to re-inftate Mary in poffeffion of her throne on fonie tole- 
rable terms, and even endeavour to te-eftablifh her charaéter, he dreaded, that 
Elizabeth, whofe politics had-now taken a different turn, would never agree to 
fuch indulgent and generous conditions. He therefore endeavoured previoufly 
to gain the confent and approbation of feveral of the moft confiderable nobility ; 
and he was fuccefsful with the earls of Pembroke, Anundel, Derby, Bedford, 
Shrewfbury, Southampton, Northumberland, Weftmoreland, Suffex§. ‘The 
lord Lumley, and Sir Nicholas Throcmorton embraced cordially’ the propofal : 
Even the earl of Leicefter, Elizabeth’s declared favourite, who had formerly en- 
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tertained fome views of .efpoufing’ Mary, willingly refiened all his pretenfions; 
and feemed to enter Zealoufly into Norfolk’s interefts*:. There were other mo- 
tives, befides affection to the duke, which produced this general combination of 
the nobility.) 3 LoleiGxs 1: 

Sir William Cecil, fecretary of fate, was he moft vigilant, active, and pru= 
dent minifter ever known in England’; and-ashe was governed’ by no views but 
the interefts of his fovereign; ~which he -mnfiexibly purfued, his authority over 
her became-every day ‘more predominant.’ “Ever cool himfelf, and uninfuenced 
by prejudice or affectiony he checked thofe fallies of paffion, and fometimes of 
caprice, to which the was fubjedt)pand"if he failed of perfwading her in the “firtt 
movement, his perfeverance, and remonftrances, and -arguments ‘were fure at 
laft-to recommend themfelves to”her found difcernment:’ The more credit he 
pained with his miftrefs, the more washe expofed to the envy of her other coun- 
fellors; and as he had Geen’ fuppofed to adopt ‘the interefts of the houfe of Suf- 
folk, whofe claim feemed to:carry with it no danger to the prefent eftablithmenr, 
his enemies, in oppofition to him, were naturally ted to attach themfelves to the 
Queen of Scots. . Elizabeth faw,: without uneafinefs, this emulation among her 
courtiers, which ferved to augment‘her authority ; “and tho’ the fupported Cecil, 
wherever matters came to extremity, and diflipated every: confpiracy-againft hites| 
particularly one laid about this time’to have him thrown into the Towel under 
fome pretence or other fhe never gave him fuch unlimited confidence as mi: geht 
enable him entirely to crufh his adverfaries. 

Norrork, fenfible of the difficulty, which he -muft meet with'in controling 
Cecil’s councils, efpecially where they.concurred with the dnclinations, as well as 
interefts of the Queen, durit, notopen'to her his intentions of manrying the Queen 
of Scots; but proceeded ftill inthe fame courie of encreafing his intereft. in the 
kingdom, and engaging more of the nobility to take part in his meafures. A 
letter was wrote to Mary by Leicefter, and figned by feveral men ofthe firt 
rank, recommending Norfolk for her hufband, and ftipulating conditions for the 
advantage of both kingdoms: That fhe fhould give fufficient furety to Elizabeth, 
and the heirs of her body, for the free enjoyment of the crown of Englands 
that a perpetual league, offenfive and defenfive, be made between their realms and 
fubjects ; that the proteftant religion be eftablithed by Jaw in Scotland ; and that 
fhe fhould grant an amnefty to her rebels in that kingdom t. When Mary re- 
turned a favourable anfwer to this application, Norfolk applied himfelf with new 
ardor to the execution of his project; and befides fecuring the interefts of many 

3 of 

* Haynes, p. 535. ‘+ Camden,-p. 417. { Lefley, p. 50, Camden, p. 420. ‘Haynes, 
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Chap. II. of the confiderable eentry and nobility who refided at court, he wrote letters to 


1509. 


fach as lived at their country feats, and poffeffed the greateft authority in the feve- 
ral counties |. The Kings of France and Spain, who. interefted themfelves ex- 
tremely in Mary’s caufe, were fecretly confulted, and expreffed their approbation 
ef thefe meafures§. And tho’ Elizabeth’s confent was always fuppofed as a 
previous condition to the finifhing this alliance, it was apparently Norfolk’s in- 
tention, when he proceeded fuch lengths without confulting her, to render his 
party fo ftrong, that it fhould no longer be in her power to refule it*. 


Ir was impoffible, that fo extenfive a confpiracy could entirely efcape the 
Queen’s vigilance and that of Cecil. She dropt feveral furmifes to the duke, » 
by which he might learn, that fhe was acquainted with his defigns 5 and fhe free 
quently warned him to beware on what pillow he repofed his head +: But he 
never had the prudence, or the courage to open to her his. full intentions. The 
firft certain intelligence, which fhe received of this dangerous combination was 
from the earl-of Murray {, who, if ever he was fincere in promoting Norfolk’s 
marriage, which is much to be fufpected, had at leatt propofed, for his own fafety 
and that of his party, that Elizabeth fhould, in reality as well as in appearance, 
be entire arbiter of the conditions, and fhould not have her confent extorted 
by any confederacy of her own fubjeéts. This information gave great alarm to 
the court of England; and the more fo, that thofe intrigues were attended with 
other circumftances, of which, it is probable, Elizabeth was not wholly igno- 
rant. 

_ Amone the nobility and gentry, that feemed to enter into Norfolk’s views, 
there were many, who were zealoufly attached to the catholic religion, who had 
no other defign than that of reftoring Mary to her liberty, and who would 
oladly, by a combination with foreign powers, or even at the expence of a civil 
war, have placed her on the throne of England. The earls of Northumberland 
and Weftmorelahd, who poffefled great power in the north, were leaders of 
this party; and the former nobleman made offer to the Queen of Scots, by 
Leonard Dacres, brother to Jord Dacres, that he would free her from con- 
finement, and convey her to Scotland or any other place, to which fhe fhould 
think proper to retire |. Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Stanley, fons to the earl 
of Derby, Sir Thomas Gerard, Rolftone, and other gentlemen, whofe intereft 


lay 
| Lefly, p. 62. § Ibid. p. 63. * State Trials, vol. I. p. 82. + Camden, p, 420. 
Spotfwood, p. 231. tt Lefly, p. 71. It appears by Haynes, p. 521, 525, that Queen Eliza- 


beth had heard rumours of Norfolk’s dealing with Murray ; and charged the latter to inform her o¢ 
the whole truth, which he accordingly did. See alfo the earl of Murray’s letter produced on Nor- 
folk’s trial. |. Lefly, p. 76. 1 
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lay in the neighbourhood of the place wheré Mary refided, concurréd in the fame Chap: JH. 
views, and required, that, in order to facilitate the execution of the fcheme, a £509: 
diverfion fhould, in the mean time, be made from the fide of Flanders. Nor- 

folk difcouraged, and even in appearance fuppreffed, thefe confpiracies ; both 

becaufe his duty to Elizabeth would not allow him to think of effecting his pur- 

pofe by rebellion, and becaufe he forefaw, that, if the Queen of Scots came into 

the "poffeffion of thefe men, they would rather choofe for her hufband the King 

of Spain, or fome foreign prince, who had power, as well as inclination, to re- 

eftablith the catholic religion *. 


Wuew men of honour and good principles, like the duke of Norfolk, engage 
in dangerous enterprizes, they are commonly fo unfortunate as to be criminal 
by halves ; and while they ballance between the execution of their defigns and 
their remorfes, their fear of ponifhment and their hope of pardon, they render 
themfelves an ealy prey to their enemies. The duke, in order to reprefs the fur- 
mizes, fpread againft him, fpoke contemptuoufly to Elizabeth of the Scotch 
alliance; affirmed that his eftate in England was more valuable than the revenue 
of a kingdom wafted by civil wars and factions; and declared, that, when he 
amufed himfelf in his own tennis-court at Norwich amidft his friends and vaffals, he 
efteemed himfelf at leaft a petty prince, and was fully contented with his condition +. 
Finding, that he did not convince her by thefe affeverations, and that he was looked 
on with a jealous eye by the courtiers, he retired to his country-feat without taking 
leave €. He foon after repented of this meafure, and fet out on his return to 
court, with a view of ufing every expedient to regain the Queen’s good graces 5 
but he was met at St. Albans by Fitz-Garret, lieutenant of the band of penfioners, 
by whom he was conveyed to Burnham, three miles from Windfor, where the 
court then refided... He was foon after committed to the Tower, under the 
cuftody of Sir Henry Nevilj. Lefley, bifhop of Rofs, the Queen of Scots’s 
ambaflador, was examined and confronted with Norfolk before the council §. 
The earl of Pembroke was confined to his own houfe: Arundel, Lumley, and 
Throcmorton were taken into cuftody. The Queen of Scots herfelf was re- 
moved to Coventry ; all accefs to her was, during fome time, more ftri€ily pro- 
hibited ; and the vifcount Hereford was joined to the earls of Shrewfbury and 
Huntingdon, in the office of guarding her. 3 


A rumour had-been very generally diffufed in the north of an intended re- tpfarreAions 

bellion; and the earl of Suflex, prefident of York, alarmed with the danger, fent ™ the north. 

3 U for 

t+ Lefly, p. 98. * Ibid. p. 77. + Camden, p.4zo. q Haynes, p 528. | + Ibid. 
Pp: 339: || Camden, p. 421. Haynes, p. 540, § Lefly, p. 80. 
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for Northumberland and Weflmoreland, in order to examine them; but not: 


finding any proof againft them, he allowed them to depart. ‘he report mean- 


nile gained ground daily ; and many appearances of its reality being difco- 
vered, orders were difpatched by ‘lizabeth to thefe two noblemen, to appear at 


court, and anfwer for their conduct*, They had already proceeded fo far tn their 
criminal defigns,. that they dared not to truft themfelves in her hands: They had 


prepared meatures for a rebellion; had communicated their defign to Mary and 
her minifters ‘+; had entered into a correfpondence with the duke of Alva, gover 
nor of the Low Countries; had obtained his promife of a reinforcement of troops, ; 
and of afupply of arms and amimunition; and had prevailed on him to fend: 
ever to London Chiapini Vitelli, one of his moft famous captains, under pretence: 
of adjufting fome differences with the Queen, but in reality with a view of put- 
ting him at the head of the northern rebels. The fummons,.fent to the two: 


earls, precipitated the rifing before they were fully prepared ;. and Northumber- 


land remained in fufpence between oppolite dangers, when he was informed, that: 
fyme of his enemies were on the way with a commiffion to arreft him. He 


took horfe inftantly, and haftened to his affociate Weftmorcland, whom he found 


furrounded with his friends and vaffals, and deliberating with regard to. the mea- 
fures, which he fhould follow in the prefent emergence. . They determined to. 
begin the infurrection without delay ;. and the great credit of chefe two noblemen, 
with that-zeal for the catholic religion, which ftill prevailed in the neighbourhood, . 
foon drew. together multitudes of the common people. They publifhed a mani-- 
fetto, in which they maintained, that they intended to attempt-nothing again{t the 


“Queen, to whom they vowed unfhaken allegiance ; and that-their fole aim was to. 
+e-eftablith the religion of their. anceftors,.to remove evil counfellors,.and to 


reftore the duke of. Norfolk and.other faithful peers to their, liberty. and to the. 
Queen’s fayour |. Their number amounted to four thoufand foot and fixtcen 
hundred horfe, and they. expected the concurrence of all the catholics in Eneo- 
land yf. 


Tue Queen was not negligent ta her defence, and fhe had beforehand, frond 


- her prudent and wife conduct, acquired the general good will of her people, the beft - 


fecurity ef afovereign; imfomuch that even the. catholics in moft. counties ex-- 
preffed an affection for her fervice |..;,and the. duke of. Norfolk himfelf, tho’ he 
had loft her favour, ‘and lay in confinement, was not wanting, as far as his fitue- 
ation permitted, to promote the levies among his friends and retainers, Suffex, 


attended : 


“ Haynes, p. 552. + Ibid. p.§95. Strype, vol. II. append. p-30. MS. in the Advocate’s . 


Library from Cott. Lib, Cal. c. 9. || Cabbala, p, 169. Strype, vol, I. p. 547. °  t Stowe. 
p. 663. + Cabbala, p.170. Digges, p. 4. ies : . 
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attended with the earls of Rutland, the lords Hunfdon, Evers, and Willoughby 
of Parham marched againft the rebels at the head of feven thoufand men, and 
found them already advanced to the bifhopric of Durham, of which they had 
taken pofleffion. They retired before him to Hexham ; and hearing that the earl 
of Warwic and lord Clinton were advancing upon them with a greater body, 
they found no other expedient but to difperfe themfelves without ftriking a blow. 
The common people retired to their houfes: The leaders fled into Scotland. 
Northumberland was found fkulking in that country, and was confined by Mur- 
ray to the caftle of Lochlevin. Weftmoreland received fhelter from the cheif- 
tains of the Kers and Scots, partizans of Mary; and perfuaded them to make an 
inroad into England, with a view of exciting a quarrel between the two king- 
doms. After they had committed great ravages, they retreated to their own 
country ; and Weftmoreland made his efcape into Flanders, where he was pro- 
tected. This fudden and precipitate rebellion was followed foon after by ano- 
ther ftill more imprudent, raifed by Leonard Dacres. Lord Hunfdon, at the 
head of the garrifon of Berwic, was able, without other affiftance, to quell thefe 
infurgents. Great feverity was exercifed againft the people, who had taken 
part in thofe rafh enterprizes. Sixty-fix petty conftables were-hanged*; and ne 
lefs than ‘eight hundred perfons are faid, on the whole, to have fuffered by the 
hands of the executioner t. But the Queen was fo well pleafed with Norfolk’s 
behaviour, that fhe releafed him from the Tower, allowed him to live under 
fomeé fhew. of confinement in his own houfe, and only exacted a promife from 


him not to proceed any farther in his pretenfions to marriage with the Queen 
of Scots f. 


ExizaBeETH now found that the detention of Mary in England was attended 
with all-the ill confequences, which the had forefeen when fhe firft embraced that 
meafure. This latter princefs recovering, by means of her :misfortunes and her 
own natural good fenfe, from that delirium, in which fhe feems to have been 
thrown during her attachment to Bothwel, had behaved with fuch modefty and 
judgment, and even dignity, that every one, who approached her, was charmed 
with her demeanor, and her friends were enabled, ‘on fome plaufible grounds, to 
deny the reality of all thofe crimes, which had been imputed to her}. The 
compaffion for her fituation, and the neceffity of effecting her relief, proved an 
incitement among all her partizans to be active in promoting her caufe; and as 
her delivery from captivity, it-was thought, could no way be effected but by 

U2 ~~ attempts, 


* Camden, p. 423. + Lefly, p. $2. { Ibid. p.o8. Camden, p. 429. ‘Haynes, p. 597. 
4 Lefly, p.232, Haynes, p. 5H, 548. 
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attempts, dangerous to the eftablifhed government, Elizabeth had reafon to ex- 
peét little tranquillity fo long as the Scotch Queen remained a prifoner in her hands. 
But as thig inconvenience had been preferred to the danger of allowing that prin- 
cefs to enjoy her liberty, and to feek relief in all the catholic courts of Europe, it 
behoved the Queen to fupport the meafure which fhe had adopted, and to cuard 
by every prudent expedient againit the mifchiefs to which it was expofed, She 
fil] fattered Mary with hopes of her proteClion, maintained an ambiguous con- 
du& between that Queen and her enemies in Scotland, negotiated perpetually 
concerning the terms of her reftoration, made conftant profeffions of friendfhip 
to her; and by thefe artifices endeavoured both to prevent her from making any 
defperate efforts for her delivery, and to fatisfy the French and Spanifh ambafia- 
dors, who never intermitted their follicitations, fometimes accompanied with 
menaces, in her favour. ‘This deceit was received with the fame deceit by the 
Queen of Scots: Profeflions of confidence were returned by profeffions equally 
infincere: And while an appearance of friendfhip was maintained on both fides, 
the animofity and jealoufy, which had long prevailed between them, was every 
day becoming more inveterate and incurable. Thele two princeffes, in addrefs, 
capacity, activity, and fpirit, were nearly a match for each other; but unhap- 
pily, Mary, befides her prefent forlorn condition, was always inferior in perfonal 
conduct and difcretion, as well as in power, to her illuftrious rival. 

Exizasetu and Mary wrote at the fame time letters to the regent. The 
Queen of Scots defired, that her marriage with Bothwel might be examined, and 
a divorce legally pronounced between them. The Queen of England gave 
Murray the choice of three conditions; that Mary fhould be reflored to her 
dignity on certain terms ; that fhe fhould be affociated with her fon, and the ad- 
miniftration remain in the regent’s hands, till the young prince fhould come to 
years of difcretion ; or that fhe fhould be allowed to live at liberty as a private 
perfon in Scotland, and have an honourable fettlement made upon her *. Murray 
fummoned a convention, in order to deliberate on thefe propofals of the two 
Queens. No anfwer was made by them-to Mary’s letter, under pretence that fhe 
had there maintained the ftyle of a fovereign, addreffing herfelf to her fubjeéts ; 
but in reality, becaufe they faw that her requeft was calculated to prepare the 
way for a marriage with Norfolk, or fome powerful prince, who could fupport 
her caufe, and reftore her to the throne. They replied to Elizabeth, that the 
two former conditions were fo derogatory to the royal authority of their prince, 
that they could not fo much as deliberate concerning them: The third alone 


could 
#* MSS. in the advocate’s library. A. 3.29. p.137. from Cott, Libal. c. 1; 
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could be the fubject of treaty. It was evident, that Elizabeth, in propofing 
conditions fo unequal in their importance, invited the Scotch to a refufal of thofe 
which were moft advantageous to Mary ; and as it was difficult, if not impofible, 
to adjuft all the terms of the third, fo as to render it fecure and eligible to all par- 
ties, it was concluded that fhe was not fincere in any of them f. 


Ir is pretended, that Murray had entered into a private negociation with the 
Queen, to get Mary delivered into his hands |}; and as Elizabeth found the de- 
tention of her in England fo dangerous, it is probable, that fhe would have been 
pleafed, on any honourable or fafe terms, to rid herfelf of a prifoner who gave 
her fo much inquietude. But all thefe projects vanifhed by the fudden death of 
the regent, who was aflaffinated, in revenge of a private injury, by a gentleman 
of the name of Hamilton. Murray was a perfon of confiderable vigour, ability, 
and conftancy ; but tho’ he was not unfuccefsful, during his regency, in com- 
pofing the diffentions in Scotland, his talents fhone out more eminently in the 
beginning than in the end of his life. ‘ His manners were rough and auftere; and 
he poffeffed not that perfect integrity, which frequently accompanies, and can 
alone atone for, that unamiable character. 


By the death of the regent, Scotland relapfed into its former anarchy. Mary’s 
party affembled together, and made themfelves mafters of Edinburgh. The 
caftle, commanded by Kirkaldy of Grange, feemed to favour her caufe; and as 
many of the principal nobility had embraced that fide, it became probable, tho’ 
the people were in general averfe to her, that her authority might again acquire 
the afcendant. To check its progrefs, Elizabeth difpatched Suffex, with an ar- 
my, tothe North, under colour of chaftizing the ravages committed by the 
borderers. He entered Scotland, and laid wafte the lands of the Kers and Scots, 
feized the caftle of Hume, and committed hoftilities on all Mary’s partizans, 
who, he faid, had offended his miftrefs, by harbouring the Englifh rebels. Sir 
William Drury was afterwards fent with a body of troops, and he threw down 
‘ the houfes of the Hamiltons, who were engaged in the fame faction. The Eng- 
lifh armies were afterwards recalled by agreement with the Queen of Scots, who 
promifed, that no French troops fhould be introduced into Scotland, and that 
the Englifh rebels fhould, by her partizans, be delivered up to the Queen *. 

Bur tho’ the Queen, covering herfelf with the pretence of revenging her own 
quarrel, fo far contributed to fupport the party of the young King, fhe was 
cautious not to declare openly againft the Queen of Scots; and fhe even fent a 

requeft, 


+ Spotfwood, p.230, 231: Lefly, p. 71. | Camden, p. 425. Lefly, p. 83. 
* Lefly, p. gt. | 
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Chap. TIL, requeft, which was equal to a command, to the enemies of that princelsy 
257% not to ele@l, during fome time, aregent in the place of Murray yf. Lenox, the 
‘King’s grandfather, was, therefore, chofen temporary governor, under the title 
of Lieutenant. ‘Hearing afterwards, that Mary’s partizans, inftead ol deliver- 
ing up Weftmoreland, and the other fugitives, as they had promifed, had allow- 
ed them to efcape into Flanders; fhe permitted the King’s party to give Le- 
1ox the title of regenty, and fhe fent Randolf, as her refident, to maintain 
a correfpondence with him. But notwithftanding this flep, taken in favour of 
Mary’s enemies, fhe never laid afide her ambiguous conduct, or quitted the pre- 
tenfions of amity to that princefs. Being importuned by the bifhop of Rofs, 
and her other agents, as well as by foreion ambaffadors, fhe twice procured a 
fufpenfion of arms between the Scotch faétions, and by that means ftopped the 
hands of the regent, who was Likely to obtain advantages over the oppolite par- 
ty. By thefe feeming contrarieties fhe kept alive the factions in Scotland, in. 
creafed their mutual animofity, and rendered the whole country a fcene of de. 
va{tation and of mifery |. She had no intention to conquer the kingdom, and 
confequently no intereft nor defign to infligate the parties againft each other ; 
but this confequence was an accidental effect of her cautious politics, by which 
fhe was engaged, as far as poflible, to keep on good terms with the Queen of 
Scots, and never to violate the appearances of friendfhip with her, at leaft thote. 
of neutrality *. 

Tux better to amufe Mary with the profpect of an accommodation, Cecil and 
Sir Walter Mildway were fent to her, with propofals from Ehizebeth. ‘The 
terms were fomewhat rigorous, fuch as a captive Queen might expect froma 
jealous rival; and they thereby bore the greater appearance of fincerity ‘on the 
part of the Englifh court. It was required, that the Queen of Scots, befides 
renouncing all title to the crown of England during the life-time of Elizabeth, 
fhould make a perpetual league, offenfive and defenfive, between the kingdoms; 
that fhe fhould marry no Englifhman without Elizabeth’s confent, nor any other 
perfon without the confent of the ftates of Scotland; that.redrefs fhould be made 


for 


a tet Ca me 


a bla ata as “aliases a 


+ Spotfwood, p. 240, { Ibid. -p. 241. | Ibid. -p. 2473. J. ‘Crawford, p. 136. 

* Sir James Melvil, p. 108, 109, afcribes to Elizabeth a pofitive defign of animating the Scotch faGti- 
ons agaiatt each other ; but his evidence is too inconfiderable to counterballance many other authorities, _ 
andis, indeed, contrary to her pofterior condu&, as well.as her interefls, and the neceflity of her fitua- 
ation. It was plainly her intereft, that the King’s party fhould-prevail, and nothing could have engaged 
her to fop their progrefs, or even forbear from openly affifting them, but her intention of ftill amuiing 


the Queen of Scots, by the hopes of being peaceably reftored to her throne. See farther, Strypes 
vol, Li. Appen. p. za. | 
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for the late ravages committed in England; that. juftice fhould be executed on 
the murderers of the late King; that "the young prince fhould be fent into Eng- 
land, to be educated there;. that fix hoftages, all of them noblemen, fhould be 
delivered to: the Queen of England, with the caftle of Hume, and fome other 


Chap. ITT, 


1579. 


fortrefs, for the fecurity of performance *. Such were the conditions upon which: 


Elizabeth promifed to contribute her endeavours towards the reftoration of the de- 
pofed Queen. The neceffity of Mary’s affairs obliged her to confent to them; 
and the Kings of France andSpain,. as well as the pope, when confulted by her, 
approved of her conduct; chiefly on account of the civil wars by which all Eu- 
rope was at that time agitated,. and which incapacitated the catholic princes from 
eiving her wid affiftance +. 


ELIzABETH’s commiffioners propofed alfo to Mary a pian of accommodation: 


with her fubjeéts in Scotland; and after fome reafoning on that head, it was 
agreed, that the Queen fhould require Lenox, the regent, to fend up commiffi- 
oners, to treat of conditions under her mediation. The partizans of Mary boaft- 


ed, that all terms were fully fettled: with the court of England, and that the’ 


Scotch rebels would foon be conftrained to fubmit to-the reftoration of their fove- 
reign: But Elizabeth took care that thefe rumours fhould meet with:no credit, 
and that the King’s party fhould not be difcouraged, nor fink.too low in their 
demands. Cecil wrote to inform the regent, that all the Queen of Enojand’s 
propofals, fo far from being fixed and i revocable, were to be difeuffed anew in 
the conference; and defired him to fend commiffioners,. who fhould be confta 
to the King’s caufe, and cautious not to make conceffions: which might be preju- 
dicial to their party T.. Suffex alfo, in his letters; droppéd hints to the fare 
purpofe; and Elizabeth herfelf faid to the abbot of Dunfermling, whom Lenox 
had fent to the court of England, that fhe would not infift on Mary’ s reftoration, 
provided the Scotch could make the juftice of their caufe appear to her fatisfac- 
tion; and that even, if their reafons fhould fall fhort of full conviction, fhe 
would take effectual care to provide for their future fecurity ]. 


Tue Scotch Parliament appdinted the Earl of Morton, the Abbot of Dun- 
fermling,and Sir James Macgill to manage the treaty. _Thefe commiffioners firtt 
prefented memorials, containing reafons: for the depofition of their Queen ; and 

they feconded their arguments,. with examples drawn from the Scotch hither. 
with the authority of laws, and with the fentiments of many famous divines. 
The lofty ideas, which Elizabeth had entertained of the abfolute, indefeizable 

z right 


* Spot{woood, p. 245. Lefly, 101, + Lefly, p. 109, Bey: st Spotfwood p, 245. 
q} Ibid, -p. 247, 248, . | 
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Chap. UL, right of fovereigns, made her be fhocked with thefe republican topics jf Ad 
1571: tqld the Scotch commiffioners, that fhe was no-wtie fatisfied with their reafons 
for juftifying the cond uct of their countrymen; and that they might cepa 
ceed to propofe the conditions, which they gf pes for their fecurity *. ey 
replied, that their comm: ffion did not empower them to treat of any terms, nie 
might infringe the title and fovereignty of their ae Siz 5 but they would 
- gladly hear whatever propofals fhould be made them by her majefty. The con- 
ditions, recommended by the Queen, were not difadvantageous to Mary ; but as 
the commifioners ftill infifted, that they were not authorized to treat, in any 
manner, concerning the reftoration of that Princefs +, the conferences were ne- 
ceffarily atan end; and Elizabeth difmiffed the Scotch commiffioners with in- 
junctions, that they fhould return, after having procured more ample powers 
from their Parliament. The bifhop of Rofs complained openly to the Englith 
council, that they had abufed his miftrefs by fair promiles profeffions ; and 
Mary herfelf was no longer at a lols to judge of Elizabeth's infincerity. By 
reafon of thefe difappointments, matters came ftill nearer to extremity between 
the two Princefles; and the Queen of Scots, finding all her hopes eluded, was 
more ftrongly incited to make, at all hazards, every poffible attempt for her li- 

berty and fecurity. 

An incident alfo happened about this time, which tended to widen the breach 
between Mary and Elizabeth, and to encreafe the vigilance and jealoufy of the 
latter Princefs. Pope Pius the fifth, who had fucceeded Paul, after having en- 
deavoured in vain to conciliate by gentle means the friendfhip of Elizabeth, 
whom his predeceflor’s violence had irritated, iffued at laft a bull of excommu- 
nication againft her, deprived her of all title to the crown, and abfolved her fub- 
jets from their oaths of allegiance}. It feems probable, that this attack 
‘on the Queen’s authority was made in concert with Mary, who intended by that 
means to forward the northern rebellion; a meafure, which was at that time pro- 
jected §. John Felton affixed this bull to the gates of the bifhop of London’s 
palace ; and fcorning either to fly or deny the fact, he was feized, and condemned, 
and received the crown of martyrdom, for which he appears to have entertained 
fo violent an ambition f. 

2d of April. 
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A new Parliament, after five years interval, was afiembled at Weftminfter ; 
A Parliament. 4 as the Queen, by the rage of the pope againft her, was become {till more 
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* Spotfwood, p. 248, 249. + Haynes, 623. t Spot{wood, p. 249, 250, &e. Lefly, p? 133s 
136. Camden, p-'431s 432- || Camden, p. 427. § Ibid p. 441, from Caietanus Life of 
Pius the fifth. 4 Ibid. p. 428. 
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the head of the ruling party, it might be expected, both from this incident and 
from her own prudent and vigorous conduct, that her authority over the two 
houfes would be abfolutely uncontrouleable. It was fo in fact 5 yet is it remark- 
able, that it prevailed not without fome fmall oppofition ; and that too ariling 
chiefly from the height of zeal for proteftantifm ; a difpofition of the Englifh, 
which, in general, contributed extremely to encreafe the Queen's popularity. 
We fhall be formewhat particular in relating the tranfacticns of this feffion, be- 
caufe they fhow, as well the extent of the royal power during that age, as the 
difpofition of Elizabeth- and the genius of her government. It will be curious 
alfo to obferve the faint dawnings of the fpirit of liberty in the Englifh, the jea- 
loufy with which that fpirit was reprefled by the fovereign, the imperious con- 
du€&t which was maintained in oppofition to it, and the eafe with which it was 
fubdued by this arbitrary Princefs. 


Tue Lord keeper, Bacon, after the fpeaker of the commons was elected, told 
the Parliament, in the Queen’s name, that fhe enjoined them not to meddle with 
any matters of ftate+: Such was his expreffion ; by which he probably meant, 
the queftions of the Queen’s marriage and the fucceffion, about which they had 
before given her fome trouble: For as to the other great points of government, 
alliances, peace and war, or foreign negotiations ; no Parliament in that age ever 
had the prefumption to take them under confideration, or queftion, in thefe par- 
ticulars, the conduct.of their fovereign. 


Iw the former Parliament, the puritans had introduced feven bills for a far. 
ther reformation in religion; but they had not been able to prevail in any one of 
them. This houfe of commons had fat a very few days, when Stricland, a 
member, revived one of the bills, that for the amendment of the liturgy]. The 
chief objection, which he mentioned, was the fign of the crofs in baptifm. Ano- 
ther member added, the kneeling at the facrament; and remarked, that if a pof- 
ture of humiliation was requifite in that act of devotion, it were better, that the 
communicants fhould throw themfelves proftrate on the ground, in order to keep 
at the wideft diftance from former fuperftition *. 








RELIGION was a point, of which Elizabeth was, if poflible, ftill more jea- 
lous than of matters of ftate. She pretended, that, in quality of fupreme head or 
governor of the church, fhe was fully empowered, by her prerogative alone, to 
decide all queftions which might arife with regard to doctrine, difcipline, or wor- 
fhip ; and fhe never would allow her Parliaments fo much as to take thefe points 


3X into 


+ D’ Ewes, p. 141. t Ibid, p. 185. } Ibid. p. 156, 157. * Ibid. p. 167, 
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‘nto confideration *.. The courtiers forgot not to infift on this topic: The 
treafurer of the houfhold, tho’ he allowed, that any herefy might be condemn- 
ed by Parliament, (a conceffion which feems to have been very rath and unguard- 
ed; fince the act, invefting the crown with the fupremacy, or rather acknow- 
ledging that prerogative, gave the fovereign full power to reform all herefies) 
yet he affirmed, that it belonged to the Queen alone, as head of the church, to 
regulate every queftion of ceremony 1n worfhip++. .The comptroller feconded 
this argument ; infifted on the extent of the Queen’s prerogative; and faid, that 
the houfe might, from former examples, have taken warning not to meddle with 
{uch matters. One Piftor oppofed thefe remonftrances of the courtiers. He was 


‘feandalized, he faid, that affairs of fuch infinite confequence (viz. kneeling and 


making the fign of the crofs) fhould be pai ed over fo lightly. Thefe queftions, 
he added, concern the falvation of our fouls, and intereft every one of us more 
deeply than the monarchy of the whole world. This caufe he fhewed to be God’s; - 
the reft were all but terrene, yea trifles in comparifon, call you them ever fo great ; 
Subfidies, crowns, kingdoms, he knew not what weight’ they had, . when laid 
in the ballance with fubjects of fuch unfpeakable importance}. Tho’ the 
zeal of this member feems to have been highly approved of, the houfe, over- 
awed by the prerogative, voted upon the queftion, that a petition fhould be pre- 
{ented to her majefty, for her licence to proceed farther in this bill; and in the 
mean time to ftop all debate or reafoning concerning it |. 

Marrers would probably have refted here, had not the Queen been fo highly 
offended with Stricland’s prefumption, in moving the bill for reformation of the _ 
liturgy, that fhe fent for him to the council, and prohibited him thenceforth to 
appear in the houfe of commons. That act of power was too violent even for 
this fubmiffive Parliament to endure.. Carleton took notice of the matter, com- 
plained that the liberties of the houfe were violated ; obferved that Stricland was 
not a private man, but reprefented a multitude ; and moved, that he might be 
fent for, and if he was guilty of any offence, might anfwer for it at the bar of the 
houfe, which he infinuated to be the only competent tribunal**. Yelverton 
enforced the principles of liberty with ftill greater boldnefs. He faid, that the 
precedent was dangerous: And tho’ in this happy time of lenity, among fo many 
eood and honourable perfonages as were at prefent-invefted with authority, no- 
thing of extremity er injury was to be apprehended ; yet the times might alter; 
what now is permitted, hereafter might be conftrued as duty, and might be en- 


forced 


* D’Ewes, p. 158. + Ibid, p. 166. t Ibid. | Ibid. p. 167. + Ibid. p. 175¢ 
** Tbid, pees: 
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forced even on the ground of the prefent permiffion. He added, that all matters 
rot treafonable, or which implied too much derogation of the imperial crown, might, 
without offence, be introduced into Parliament; where every queftion that con- 
cerned the community, muft be confidered, and where even the right of the 
crown itfelf mutt finally be determined. He remarked, that men fat not in that 
houfe in their private capacities, but as elected by their country; and tho’ it was 
ptoper, that the prince fhould retain his prerogative, yet was that preroga- 
tive limited by law: As the fovereign could not of himfelf make laws, neither 
could he break them, merely from his own authority *. 

Tues principles were popular, and noble, and generous ; but the open affer- 
tion of them was foméwhat new in England: And the courtiers were more war- 
ranted by prefent practice, when they advanced a contrary doctrine. ‘The trea- 


furer warned the houfe to be‘ cautious in their proceedings; neither to venture 


farther than their affured warrant might extend, nor hazard their good opinion 
with her majefty in any doubtful caufe, The member, he faid, whom they re- 
quired, was not detained on account of any liberty of fpeech, but for the exhibit- 
ing’ a bill in the houfe againft the prerogative of the Queen; a temerity which 
was not to be tolerated. And he concluded with obferving, that even fpeeches 
made in that houfe, have been queftioned and examined by the fovereion +. 
Cleere, another member, remarked, that the fovereign’s prerogative is not fo 
much as difputable, and that the fafety of the Queen is the fafety of the fubjetts. 
He added, that in queftions of divinity, every man was for his inftruction to re- 
pair to his ordinary; and he feems to imply, that the bifhops themfelves, for 
their inftruétion, muft repair to the Queen f. | Mr, Fleetwood obferved, that, in 
his memory, he knew a man, who, in the fifth of the prefent Queen; had been 
called to account for a fpeech in the houfe. But left this example fhould be 
efteemed too recent, he would ‘inform them, from the parliament rolls, that in 
the reign of Henry the fifth, a bifhop was committed to prifon by the King’s 
command, on account of his freedom of fpeech, and the Parliament. prefumed 
not to go farther than to be humble fuitors for him: Inthe fubfequent reign, the 
fpeaker hinrfelf was committed, with another member ; and the houfe found no 
other remedy than a like fubmiffive application, Ie advifed the houfe to have 
recourfe to the fame expedient ; and not to prefume, either’to fend for, their 
member, or demand hiin as of righty. During this fpeech, thofe members of 
the council who fat in the houfe, whifpered together; upon which the fpeaker 


moved, that the houfe fhould make ftay of all farther proceedings: A motion, 
2 ay which 


& J’ Ewes, p.175, 175+ ‘+ Ibid. p..17§. { Ibid. Ibid. p. 175, 
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which was immediately complied with. The Queen, finding that the experiment 
which fhe had made, was likely to excite a great commotion, faved her honour 
by this filence of the houfe ; and that the queftion might no more be refumed, 
fhe fent next day to Stricland her permiffion to give his attendance in Parlia- 
ment *. | 

NotwiTHsTANDING this rebuke from the throne, the zeal of the commons 
ftill engaged them to continue the difcufiion of thofe other bills which regarded 
religion; but they were interrupted by a ftill more arbitrary proceeding. of the 
Queen, in which the lords condefcended to be her inftrument. That houfe fent 
a meflage to the commons, defiring that a committee might attend them. Some 
members were accordingly appointed for that purpofe ; and the upper houfe in- 
formed them, that the Queen’s majefty being informed of the articles of reforma- 
tion which they had canvafied, approved of them, intended to publifh them, 
and to make the bifhops execute them, by virtue of her regal authority, as fu- 
preme head of the church of England: But that fhe would not permit them to 
be treated of in Parliament +. ‘The houfe, tho’ they did not entirely ftop pro- 
ceedings on account of this injun¢tion, feem no-wife to have been offended at 
fuch haughty treatment; and in the iflue all their bills came to nothing, 


A morron, made by Robert Bell, a puritan, againft an exclufive patent grant- 
ed to a company of merchants at Briftol{, gave alfo occafion to fome remark- 
able incidents. The Queen, fome days after the motion was made, fent her or- 
ders, by the mouth of the fpeaker, commanding the houfe to fpend little time 
in motions, and to avoid long fpeeches. All the members underftood that fhe 
had been offended, becaufe a matter had been moved which feemed to touch her 
prerogative |. Fleetwood accordingly fpoke of this delicate fubject. He ob- 
ferved, that the Queen had a prerogative of granting patents ; that to queftion 
the validity of any patent, was to invade the royal prerogative ; that all foreign 
trade was entirely fubjeéted to the pleafure of the fovereign ; that even the fatute 
which gave liberty of commerce, admitted of all prohibitions from the crown; 
and that the prince, when he granted an exclufive patent, only employed the 
power vefted in him, and. prohibited all others from dealing in any particular 
branch of commerce. He quoted the Clerk of the Parliament’s book, to prove, 
that no man might fpeak in Parliament of the ftatute of wills, unlefs the King 
firft gave licence ; becaufe the royal prerogative in the wards was thereby toile 
ed. He fhewed likewife the ftatutes of Edward the firft, Edward the third, and 
Henry the fourth, with a faving of the prerogative. And in Edward the fixth’s 


time, 


* Dy Ewes, p. 178. + Ibid. p. 280, 185. i Ibid. p. x58. | Thid. p. 198 
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time, the protector was applied to, for his allowance to mention matters of pre- Chap, IZ. 
rogatiye™, wey 
Sir. Humphrey Gilbert, the gallant fea-adventurer, carried thefe topics til! 
farther. He-.endeavoured to prove, the motion made by Bell, to be a vain de- 
vice, and perillous to be treated of ; fince it tended to the derogation of the pre- 
rogative imperial, which, whoever fhould attempt fo much as in fancy, could 
not, he faid, be otherwife accounted than an open enemy, For what difference 
is there between faying, that the Queen is not to ufe the privilege of the crown, 
and faying that fhe is not Queen? And tho’ experience has fhewn fo much cle- 
mency inher majefty, as might, perhaps, make the fubjects forget their duty ; 
it is not good to fport or venture too much with princes, He remembered them 
of the fable of the hare, who, upon the proclamation, that all horned beatts 
fhould depart the court, immediately fled, left his ears fhould be conftrued to 
be horns; and by this apologue he feems to infinuate, that even thofe who heard 
or permitted fuch dangerous f{peeches, would not themfelves be entirely free from 
danger. He defired them to beware, left, if they meddled farther with thete 
matters, the Queen might look to her own power, and finding herfelf able to 
fupprefs their challenged liberty, and to exert an arbitrary authority, might imt- 
tate the example of Lewis the eleventh of France, who, as he termed ir, deli- 
vered the crown from wardfhip rf. 
Tuo’ this fpeech gave fome difguft, no body, at the time, replied any thing, 
but that Sir Humphrey miftook the meaning of the houfe, and of the member 
who made the motion: They never had other purpofe, than to reprefent their 
grievances in due and feemly form unto her majefty. But, in a fubfequent de- 
bate, Peter Wentworth, a man of a fuperior free fpirit, called that f{peech an in- 
falt on the houfe ; noted Sir Humphrey’s difpofition to flatter and fawn on the 
prince; compared him to the cameleon, which can change itfelf into all colours, 
except white; and recommended to the houfe, a due care of liberty of {peech, 
and of the privileges of Parliament [. It appears, on the whole, that the mo- 
tion againft the exclufive patent had no effect. Bell, the member who firft in- 
troduced it, was fent for by the council, and was feverely reprimanded for his 
temerity. He returned to the houfe with fuch an amazed countenance, that all 
the members, well informed of the reafon, were {truck with terror; and during 
fome time, no one durft rife to fpeak of any matter of importance, for fear of 
giving offence to the Queen and the council. Even after the fears of the com- 
smons were fomewhat abated, the members fpoke with extreme precaution; and 


by 
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by employing mot of their difcourfé in preambles and apologies, they fhewed 
their confcious terror of the rod which was hanging over them. Wherever any 
delicate point was touched, tho’ ever fo gently ; nay feemed to be approached, 
tho’ at ever fo great a diftance, the whifper.ran about the houfe, ‘© The Queen 
< will be offended; the council will be extremely’ difpleafed :” And by thefe fur- 
mizes men were warned of the danger to which they expofed themfelves. It ts 
remarkable, that the patent which the Queen defended with fuch imperious vio- 
‘lence, was contrived for the profit of four courtiers, and was attended with the 
utter ruin of feven or eight thoufand of her induftrious fubyects *. 

Tuus every thing which pafied the two houfes, was extremely refpectful and 

seth Mey, fubmiffive; yet did the Queen think it incumbent on her, at the conclufion of 

3 the feffion, to check, and that with great feverity, thofe feeble efforts for liberty, 
which had appeared in the motions and fpeeches of fome members. The lord 
keeper told the commons, in her majefty’s name, that, tho’ the majority of the 
lower houfe had fhewed themfelves, in their proceedings, difcreet, and dutiful, 
yet a few of them had difcovered a contrary character, and had juftly merited 
the reproach of audacious, arrogant, and prefiimptuous: Contrary to their duty, 
both as fubjeéts and parlianient-men, nay contrary to the exprefs injunctions 
given them from the throne at the beginning of the feffion ; injunctions, which, 
it might well have become them to have better attendedto; they had prefumed 
to call in queftion her majefty’s grants and prerogatives. But her majefty warns 
them, that fince they will thus wilfully forget themfelves, they are otherwile to 
be admonifhed : Some other fpecies of correction muft be found for them; fince 
neither the commands of her majefty, nor the example of their wifer brethren; 
can reclaim their audacious, arrogant, and prefumptuous folly, by which they 
are thus led to meddle with what no way belongs to them, and what lies not. 
within the compafs of their underftanding ft. 

In all thefe tranfaGtions appears clearly the opinion which Elizabeth had en- 
tertained of the duty and authority of Parliaments. They were not to canvals 
any matters of ftate: Still lefs were they.to meddle with the church. Queftions 
of either kind were far above their reach, and were appropriated to the prince 
alone, or to thofe councils and minifters with whom he was pleafed to entruft 
them. What then was the office of Parliaments? They might give directions 
for the due tanning of leather, or milling of cloth, for the prefervation of phea- 
fants and partridges; for the reparation of bridges and highways; for the pu- 
nifhment of vagabonds or common beggars. 


; | Regulations concerning the police 
of the country came properly under their infpection; and the laws of this kind 


- whict 
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which they preferibed, had, if not a greater, yet a more durable authority, than 
thofe desived folely from the proclamations of the fovereign, Precedents or re- 
ports could fix a rule for decifions in private property, or the punifhment of 
crimes; but no alteration or innovation in the municipal law could proceed from 
any other fource than the Parliament ; nor would the courts of juftice be induced 
to change their eftablifbed practice by an order of council. But the moft ac- 
ceptable part of parliamentary tranfactions was the granting of fubfidies; the 
attainting and punifhing the obnoxious nobility, or any minifter of ftate after his 
fall ; the countenancing fuch great efforts of power, as might be deemed fome- 
what exceptionable, where they proceeded entirely from the fovereign. The re- 
drefs of grievances was fometimes promifed to the people ; but feldom could have 
plice, while it was an eftablifhed rule, that the prerogatives of the crown muft 
not be abridged, or fo much as queftioned and examined in Parliament. Even 
tho’ monopolies and exclufive companies had already reached an enormous height, 
and were every day encreafing, to the deftruction of all liberty, and extinétion of 
all induftry ; it was criminal in a member to propofe, in the moft dutiful and 
regular manner, a parliamentary application againft any of them. 

THESE maxims of government were not kept fecret by Elizabeth, or fmoothed 
over by any fair appearances or plaufible pretences. ‘They were openly avowed 
in her {peeches and mefiages to Parliament; and were accompanied with all the 
haughtinefs, nay fometimes bitternefs of expreffion, which the meaneft fervant 
could look for from his offended mafter. Yet notwithftanding-this conduét, 
Elizabeth continued the moft popular fovereign that ever fwayed the fcepter of 
England; becaufe the maxims of her reign were conformable to the principles 
of the times, and to the opinion which was generally entertained with regard to 
the conftitution. The continued encroachments of popular affemblies on Eliza- 
beth’s fucceffors have fo changed our ideas of thefe matters, that the paflages 
above mentioned appear to us extremely curious, and even at firft furprizing; 
but they were fo little remarked, during the time, that neither Camden, tho’ a 
contemporary: writer; nor any other hiftorian, has taken any notice of them. So 
abfolute was the authority of the crown, that the precious fpark of liberty had 
been kindled, and was preferved, by the puritans alone; and it was to this feé, 
whofe principles appear fo. frivolous and habits fo ridiculous, that the E.nglifh | 
owe the whole freedom of their conftitution. Actuated by that zeal which be- 
longs to innovators, and by the courage which enthufiafm infpires, they hazarded 
the utmoft indignation of their fovereign ; and employing all their induftry to 
be elected into Parliament; a matter not difficult, while a feat was rather regarded 

as 
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Chap. II. as a burthen than an advantage *. they firft acquired a majority in that affembly, 


1571. 


and then obtained an afcendant over the church and monarchy. 


Tue following were the principal laws enacted this feffion of Parliament. It 
was declared treafon, during the life-time of the Queen, to affirm, that fhe was 
not the lawful fovereign, or that any other poffeffed a better title, or that fhe was 
an heretic, fchifmatic, or infidel, or that the Jaws and fratutes casinot limit and de- 
termine the right of the crown and the Cicceffor thereof: To maintain in writing 
or printing, that any perfon, except the natural iffue of her body, 1s or ought to 
be the Queen’s heir or fucceffor, fabjected the perfon and all his abettors, for 
the firft offence, to imprifonment during a year, and to the forfeiture of half their 
goods: The fecond offence fubjeéted them to the penalty of a premunire 7. 
This law was plainly leveled againtt the Queen of Scots and her partizans ; and 
implyed an avowal, that Elizabeth, never ‘ntended to declare her fuccefior. 
It may be noted, that the ufual phrafe of lawful iffue, which the Parliament 
thought indecent towards the Queen, as ‘f fhe could be fuppofed to have any 
other, was changed into that of natural ifue. But this alteration was the fource 
of great ridicule during the time; and fome perfons fufpected a deeper defign, 
as if Leicefter intended, in cafe of the Queen’s death, to produce fome baftard 
of his own, and affirm that he was her offspring ie 

Iv was alfo enaéted, that whofoever by bulls fhall publifh abfolutions or other 
refcripts of the pope, or fhall by means of them reconcile any man to the church 
of Rome, fuch offenders, as well as thofe who were fo reconciled, fhould be 
guilty of. treafon. The penalty of a premunire was impofed on every one who 
imported any Agnus Der, crucifix, or fuch other implement of fuperttition, con- 
fecrated by the pope §. The former laws againit taking intereft, which was de- 
nominated ufury, were enforced by a new ftatute |. A fupply of one fubfidy 
and two fifteenths was granted by Parliament. The Queen, as fhe was detef- 
mined to yield to them none of her power, was very cautious of afking from 
them any fupplies. She endeavoured, either by a rigid frugality to make her 
ordinary revenues fuffice for the neceffities of the crown, or fhe employed her 
prerogative and acquired money by the granting of patents, monopolies, or by 
{ome fuch ruinous expedient. 

Tuo’ Elizabeth poffeffed fuch uncontrouled authority over her parliaments, 
and fuch extenfive influence over her people; tho’ during a courfe of thirteen 


years, 


* Tt appeared this feflion, that a bribe of four pounds had been given to a mayor for a feat in Par- 
%ament. BD’Ewes, p.181. It is probable, that the member had no other view but the privilege of 
being free from arrefts. 
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years, fhe had been able to maintain the public tranquillity, which was only im- Chap. 111 
terrupted by the hafty and ill concerted infurrection of the north; fhe was {till a 
kept in great anxiety, and felt her throne perpetually totter under her. The 

violent commotions, excited in France and the Low Countries, as well asin Scot- 

land, feemed in one view to fecure her acain{t any difturbance ; but they ferved, 

on more refle@tion, to inftruét her in the danger of her fituation, when fhe re- 

marked, that England, no lefs than thefe neighbouring countrics, contained the 

feeds of inteftine difcord, the differences of religious opinion, and the furrous 
intolerance and animofity of the oppofite fectaries. 

THE league, formed at Bayonne in 1566 for the extermination of the prote- Civil wars of 
ftants, had not been concluded fo fecretly but intelligence of it had reached Condé, France. 
Coligni, and the other leaders of the hugonots; and finding, that the meafures 
of the court agreed with their fufpicions, they were determined to prevent the cruel 
perfidy of their enemies, and to ftrike a blow before the catholics were aware of 
the danger. The hugonots, tho’ difperfed over the whole kingdom, formed a 
kind of empire within itfelf; and being clofely united, as well by their religious 
zeal, as by the dangers, to which they were perpetually expofed, they obeyed 
with entire fubmiffion the orders of their leaders, and were ready on every 
alarm to fly toarms. The King and Queen-mother were living in great fecurity 
at Monceaux in Brie; when they found themfelves furrounded by proteftant 
troops, which had fecretly marched thither from all quarters; and had not a body 
of Swifs come haftily to their relief, and conducted them with great intrepidity 
to Paris, they muft have fallen, without refiftance, into the hands of the infur- 
cents. JA battle was afterwards fought in the plains of St. Dennis, where, tho’ 
the old conftable Montmorency, the general of the catholics, was killed combating 
bravely at the head of his troops, the hugonots were finally defeated. Conde 
colleéting his broken troops, and receiving a {trong reinforcement from the Ger- 
man proteftants, appeared again in the field; and laying fiege to Chartres, a place of 
great importance, obliged the court to agree to a new accommodation. Such was 
the mutual animofity of thefe religionifts, that, even had the leaders on both fides 
been ever fo fincere in their intentions for peace, and repofed ever fo great con- 
fidence in each other, it would have been difficult to have retained the people 
in tranquillity; much more, where fuch extreme jealoufy prevailed, and where 
the court employed every pacification as a {nare for their enemies. A plan was 
laid for feizing the perfon of the prince and admiral ; who narrowly efcaped to 
Rochelle, and fummoned their partizans to their affiftance *, The civil wars 

he were 
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be 


were renewed with greater fury than ever, and the parties became ftill more ex- 
afperated againft each other. The young duke of Anjou, brother to the King, 
commanded the forces of the catholics ; and fought in 1569 a great battle at 
Jarnac with the hugonots, where the prince of Condé was killed, and his army _ 
defeated. This difcomfiture, with the lofs of fo great a leader, reduced not the — 
hugonots to defpair. Lhe admiral ftill fupported the caufe; and having placed 
at the head of the proteftants, the prince of Navarre, then fixteen years of age, 
and the young prince of Condé, he encouraged the party rather to perifh bravely 
in the field, than ignominioufly by the hands of the executioner. He collected fuch 
numbers, fo determined to endure every extremity, that he was enabled to make 
head againft the duke of Anjou; and being ftrengthened by a new reinforcement 
of Germans, he obliged that prince to retreat and to divide his forces. Coligni 
then laid fiege to Poitiers ; and as the eyes of all France were turned on this en- 
terprize, the duke of Guife, emulous ofthe renown, which his father had ac- 
quired by the defence of Metz, threw himfelf into the place, and fo animated 
the garrifon by:his valour and conduct, that the admiral was obliged to raife the 
fieze. Such was the commencement of that unrivaled fame and grandeur, after- 
wards attained by this duke of Guife. The attachment, which all the catholies 
had borne to his father, was immediately transferred to the fon; and men pleated 
themfelves in comparing all the great and heroic qualities, which feemed, ina 
manner, hereditary in that family. Equal in affability, in munificence, in ad- 
drefs, in eloguenee, and in every quality, which engages the affections of men’; 
equal alfo in valour, in conduct, in enterprize, in capacity ; there feemed only 
this difference between them, that the fon, educated in more turbulent times, 
and finding a greater diffolution of all law and order, exceeded the father in 
ambition and temerity, and was engaged in enterprizes ftill more deftructive to 
the authority of his fovereign and to the repofe of his native country. 
Exizasetu, who kept her attention fixed on the civil commotions of France, 
was no wife pleafed with this new rife of her enemies, the Guifes; and being 
anxious for the fate of the proteftants, whofe interefts were connected with her 
own *, fhe was engaged, notwithftanding her averfion againft all rebellion, and 
all oppofition to the will of the fovereign, to give them fecretly fome affiftance. 
Befides employing her authority with the German princes, fhe fent money to the 
Queen of Navarre, and received fome jewels as pledges for the loan. And 
fhe permitted Henry Champernon to levy, and tranf{port over into F rance, a re- 
giment of an hundred gentlemen voluntiers ; among whom Walter Raleigh, then 
a young man, began to diftinguifh himfelf in that great fchool of military va- 


Jour, 
* Haynes, p. 471. 
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Jour +. The admiral, conftrained by the impatience of his troops, and by the Chap. Ill. 
difficulty of fubfifting them, fought with the duke of Anjou, the battle of Mon- 4 
contour in Poictou, where he was wounded and defeated. The court of France, 
notwithftanding their frequent experience of the obftinacy of the hugonots, and 
the vigour of Coligni, vainly flattered themfelves that the force of the rebels 
was at laft finally annihilated ; and they neglected farther preparations againft 4 
foe, who, they thought, could never more become dangerous. They were fur- 
prized to hear, that that leader had appeared in another quarter of the kingdom s 
had encouraged the young princes, whom he governed, to equal conftancy ; had 
affembled an army; had taken the field ; and was even {trong enough to threaten 
Paris. The public finances, diminifhed by the continued diforders of the king- 
dom, and wafted by fo many fruitlefs military enterprizes, could no longer bear 
;he charge of a new armament ; and the King, notwithftanding his extreme ani- 
mofity againft the hugonots, was obliged, in 1570, to conclude an accommodation 
with them, to grant them a pardon for all paft offences, and to renew the edicts | 
for liberty of confcience. 

Tuo’ a pacification was feemingly concluded, the mind of Charles was no way 
reconciled to his rebellious fubjects ; and this accommodation, like all the forego- 
ing, was nothing but a fnare, by which the perfidious court had projected to 
deftroy at once, without danger, all its formidable enemies. As the two young 
princes, the admiral, and all the leaders of the hugonots, inftructed by paft ex- 
perience, difcovered an extreme diftruft of the King’s intentions, and kept themi- 
felves in fecurity, at a diftance, all poffible artifices were employed to remove 
their apprehenfions, and convince them of the fincerity of the new councils, 
which feemed to be embraced. The terms of the peace were exactly obferved ta 
- them; the toleration was regularly maintained ; all attempts, made by the zealous 
catholics to infringe it, were punifhed with feverity ; offices, and favours, and 
honours were beftowed on the principal nobility among the proteftants ; and 
the King and council every where declared, that, tired of civil diforders, and 
convinced of the impoffibility of forcing men’s confcience, they were thenceforth 
determined to allow every one the free exercife of his religion. 


Amonc the other artifices, employed to lull the proteftants into a fatal fecurity, 
Charles affected to enter into clofe connexions with Elizabeth ; and as it feemed 
not the intereft of France to forward the union of the two kingdoms of Great 
Britain, that princefs the more eafily flattered herfelf, that the French monarch 
would prefer her friendfhip to that of the Queen of Scots. The better to deceive 
her, propofals of marriage were made her with the duke of Anjou; a prince 
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Chap. Il. whofe youth, beauty, and reputation for valour might naturally be fuppofed to 

1572+ — secommend him to a woman, who had appeared not altogether indifferent to thefe 

endownmients. The Queen immediately founded on this offer the project of deceive 

ing the court of France ; and being intent on the artifice of that fcheme, fhe laid 

herfelf the more open to be deceived. Negotiations were entered into with regard 

to the marriage ; terms of the contraét were propofed ; difficulties ftarted and re- 

moved; and the two courts, equally infincere, tho’ not equally criminal, feemed 

to approach every day nearer each other in their demands and conceffions. The 

great obftacle fecred to lie in adjufting the differences of religion; becaule 

Elizabeth, who recommended toleration to Charles, was determined not to grant 

it in her own dominions, not even to her hufband; and the duke of Anjou 

feemed unwilling to fubmit, for the fake of intereft, to the difhonour of an 
apoftacy *. 

Tue artificial politics of Elizabeth never triumphed fo much in any contivances 
as in thofe which were conjoined with her coquetry ; and as her character in 
this particular was generally known, the court of France thought that they might, 
without danger of forming any final conclufion, venture the farther in their con- 
ceffions and offers to her. The Queen alfo had other motives for diffimulation, 
Befides the advantage of difcouraging Mary’s partizans by the profpect of an al- 
liance between France and England, her fituation with Philip demanded her ut- 
moft vigilance and attention; and the prefent revolutions in the Low Countries 
made her glad of fortifying herfelf even with the appearance of a new con 
federacy. 


Affairs ofthe. 1 HE theological controverfies, which had long agitated Europe, had, from 
Low Coun- the beginning, penetrated into the Low Countries; and as thefe provinces main- 
pani tained a very extenfive commerce, they had early received from every king- 
dom, with which. they correfponded, a tincture of religious innovation. An 
opinion at that time prevailed, which had been zéaloufly propagated by the 
priefts, and implicitly received by fovereigns, that herefy was clofely connected 
with rebellion, and that every great or violent alteration in the church involved a 
like revolution in the ftate and civil government. The forward zeal of the 
reformers would feldom allow them to wait the confent of the magiftrate to 
their innovations; they became lefs dutiful when they were oppofed and pet- 
fecuted; and tho’ their pretended fpirit of reafoning and enquiry was im reality 
nothing but a new fpecies of implicit faith, the prince took the alarm as if no- 
inftitutions could. be fecure from the temerity of their refearches. ‘Ihe emperor 


* Camden, p. 433. “Davila, lib. 5. Digges’s Compleat Ambaflador, p. 84, 101, 111. 
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Charles, who propofed to augment his authority under the pretence of defending 
the catholic faith, eafily adopted thefe political principles ; and notwith{tanding 
the limited prerogative, which he poffeffed in the Netherlands, he publifhed the 
moft arbitrary, fevere, and tyrannical edicts againft the proteftants, and he took 
care that the execution of them fhould be no lefs violent and fanguinary. He 
was neither cruel nor bigotted in his natural difpofition ; yet an hiftorian, cele- 
rated for moderation and caution, has computed, that, in the feveral perfecu- 
tions, promoted by that monarch, no lefs than an hundred thoufand perfor 
perifhed by the hands of the executioner*. But thefe fevere remedies, fo 
far from anfwering the purpofe intended, had rather ferved to augment the 
numbers as well as zeal of the reformers; and the magiftrates of the feveral 
towns, feeing no end of thofe barbarous, executions, felt their humanity rebel 
againtt their principles, and declined any farther perfecution of the new doc- 
trines. 
Wuen Philip fuceeeded to his father’s dominions, the Flemings were juftly 
alarmed with new apprehenfions; left their prince, obferving the lenity of the 
magiftrates, fhould take the execution of the edicts from fuch remifs hands, and 
eftablifh the inquifition in the Low Countries, accompanied with all the ini- 
quities and barbarities which attended it in Spain. The fevere and unrelenting 
character of the man, his profeffed attachment to Spanifh manners, the inflexible 
bigotry of his principles; all thefe circumftances encreafed their terror: And 
when he left the Netherlands, with a known intention never to return, the dif- 
ouft of the inhabitants-was extremely augmented, and their dread of thofe tyran- 
nical orders, which their fovereign, furrounded with Spanifh.minitters, would 
“ae from his eabinct of Madrid. He left the dutchefs of Parma governels of 
the Low Countries; and the natural good fenfe and good temper of that princefs, 
had the been entrufted with the fole power, would have preferved the fubmiffion 
of thofe opulent provinces, which were loft from that refinement of treacherous 
and barbarous politics, on which Philip fo highly valued himfelf.. The Flemings 
found, that the name alone of regent remained with the dutchefs; that cardinal 
Granville poflefled entirely the King’s confidence ; that attempts were every day 
made on their liberties ; that. a refolution was taken never nore to affemble the 
ftates; that new bifhoprics were arbitrarily erected, in order to enforee the exe- 
cution of the perfecuting ediéts; and that on. the whole, they muft make ac- 
eount of being reduced to the condition of a province under the Spanifh mo- 


. , . o a £ a 
narchy. The difcontents of the nobility gave countenance to the complaints of the 
| gentry, 

© 


Sy Sa 
* Grotii Annal. lib. 1. Father Paul, another great authority, computes, in a pallags above cited, 
that 50,000 perfons were put to death in the Lew Countries alone. 
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gentry, which encouraged the mutiny. of the, populace ; and all orders of men 


fhowed a ftrong difpolition to revolt.  Affociations were formed, tumultuary 
petitions prefented, names of diftinétion aflumed, badges of party difplayed ; 
and the current of the people, irritated. by. feeble refiftance, and impelled by re- 
ligzious zeal, rofe to fuch a height, that in feveral towns, particularly in Antwerp, 
they made an open inyalion on the eflablifhed worthip, pillaged the churches 
and monafteries, broke the images, and committed the moft. unwarrantable dif 
orders. 

Tne wifer part of the nobility, particularly, the prince of Orange, and the 
counts Egmont and Horn, were alarmed with thefe excefies, to which their dif- 
contents had’at firft given countenance ; and feconding the wifdom of the go- 
vernefs, they fupprefied thofe dangerous infurrections, punifhed the ringleaders, 
and reduced all the provinces to a‘ ftate of order and fubmiffion.. But Philip 
was not contented with the re-eftablifhment of his antient authority: He con- 
fidered, that provinces, fo remote, from the feat of government, could not: be 
ruled by a limited prerogative ; and that a prince, who mutt entreat rather than 
command, would neceflarily, when he refided not among the people,. feel every 
day a diminution of his power and: influence. JHe was determined, therefore, 
to lay hold of the late popular mutinies as a pretence for abolifhing entirely the 
privileges of the Low Country provinces ; and for ruling them thenceforth with 
a military and arbitrary authority. In the execution of this violent defign, he 
employed-a man, who was a proper inftrument in the hands of fuch a_ tyrant. 
Ferdinand of Toledo, duke of Alva, had been educated entirely amidft arms, 
and having attained a confummate knowlege in the military art, his habits led 
him to transfer into all government the fevere difcipline of acamp, and to con- 
ceive no meafures between prince-and fubjecét but thofe of rigid command and 
implicit obedience. This general, in 1568, conducted from Italy to the Low 
Countries a powerful body of veteran Spaniards ; and his avowed animofity to 
the Flemings, with his known charaéter, ftruck that whole people with terror 
and confternation. It belongs not to our fubject to relate at length thofe vi- 
olences; which Alva’s natural barbarity, fteeled by reflection, and aggravated by 
infolence, exercifed on thofe flourifhing provinces. It fuffices to fay, that all 
their privileges, the gift of fo many princes and the inheritance of fo many ages, 
were openly and exprefsly abolifhed by edicts arbitrary and fanguinary tribunals 
ereéted ; the counts Eemont and Horn, notwithftanding their great merits and 
paft fervices, brought to the fcaffold 5, multitudes of all ranks thrown into prifon ; 
and thence delivered over to the executioner: And notwithfianding the peaceable 
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fubmiffion of all men, nothing was heard of but confifcation, imprifonment, Chap. HI. 

exile, torture, and death. 157% 
ELIZABETH Was equally difpleafed to fee the progrefs of that fcheme, laid for 

the extermination of the proteftants, and to obferve the erection of fo great a 

military power, ina {tate fituated fonear her. She gave protection to a!l the Fle- 

mifh exiles who took fhelter in her dominions ; and as many of thefe were the 

moft induftrious inhabitants of the Netherlands, and had rendered that country 

fo celebrated for its arts, fhe reaped the advantage of introducing into Eneland 

fome ufeful manufactures, which were formerly unknown in that kingdom. 

Forefeeing that the violent government of Alva could not long fubfift without 

exciting fome commotion, fhe ventured to commit an infult upon him, which 

fhe would have been cautious not to hazard againft a more eftablifhed authority. 

Some Genoefe merchants had engaged by contract with Philip, to tranfport into 

Flanders the fum of four hundred thoufand crowns ; and the veffelsin which this 

money was embarked, had been attacked in the Channel by fome privateers equip- 

ed by the French Hugonots, and had taken fhelter in Plymouth and Southamp- 

ton. ‘he commanders of the fhips pretended, that the money belonged to the 

King of Spain; but the Queen finding, upon enquiry, that it was the property 

of Genoefe merchants, took poffeffion of it asa loan; and by that means de- 

ptived the duke of Alva of this refource in the time of his greateft neceffity. 

Alva, in revenge, feized all the Englifh merchants in the Low Countries, threw 

them into prifon, and confifcated their effects. The Queen retaliated by a like 

violence on the Flemifh and Spanifh merchants; and gave all the Englith liberty 

to make reprizals on the fubjeéts of Philip. Thefe differences were afterwards 

accommodated by treaty, and mutual reparations were made to the merchants: 

But nothing could repair the lofs which fo well-timed a blow inflicted on the Spa- 

nifh government in the Low Countries. Alva, in wantof money, and dreading 

the immediate mutiny of his troops, to whom large arrears were due, impofed 

by his arbitrary will the moft ruinous taxes on the people. He not only required 

the hundredth penny, and the twentieth of all immoveable goods: He alfo de- 

manded the tenth of all moveable goods on every fale ; an abfurd tyranny, which 

would not only have deftroyed all arts and commerce, but even have reftrained 

the common intercourfe of life. The people refufed compliance: The duke had 

recourfe to his ufual expedient of hanging : And thus matters came ftill nearer 

the laft extremity between the Flemings and the Spaniards f. 


Aut the enemies of Elizabeth, in order to revenge themfelves for her infults, 
had naturally recourfe to one expedient, the fupporting the caufe and pretenfions 
as 

Or 


} Bentivoglio, part J, lib, ¥. Camden, p. 416. 
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of the Queen of Scots; and Alva, whofe meafures were ever violent, foon opet 
eda fecret intercourfe with that princefs. There was one Rodolphi, a Floren- 
wha had tefided about fifteen years at London, and who, at the 
fame time that he conducted his commerce in England, had managed all the in, 
trigues of the court of Rome with the catholic nobility and gentry |. He had 
been thrown into prifon at the time when the duke of Norfolk’s intrigues with 


-y were difcovered; but either no proof was found againft him, or the part 
and he feon after recovered his liber- 


had formed a fcheme, 


tine merchant, 


Mat 
which he had aéted was not very criminal ; 
ty. This man, zealous for promoting the catholic faith, 
in concert with the Spanith ambaffador, for fubverting the government, bya fo- 
reign invafion, and a domeftic infurrection ; and when he communicated his pro- 
ject, by letter, to Mary, he found, that as fhe was now fully convinced of Eli- 
zabeth’s artifices, and defpaired of ever recovering her authority, or even her li- 
berty, by pacific meafures, fhe very willingly gave her concurrence. The. great 
sumber of difcontented catholics were the chief fource of their hopes on the fide 
of England; and they alfo obferved, that the kingdom was, at that time, full 
of indigent gentry, chiefly younger brothers, who having at prefent, by the late 
decay of the church, and the yet languifhing ftate of commerce, no profpect of 
4 livelihood fuitable to their birth, were ready to throw themfelves into any def- 
But in order to infpire fpirit and courage into all thefe male- 
fome great nobleman. fhould put himfelf at their 
and to the bifhop of Rofs, who en- 


perate enterprizey . 
contents, it was requifite, that 
head; and no one appeared to Rodolphi, 
rered into all thefe intrigues, fo proper, both on account of his power and his po- 
pularity, as the duke of Norfolk. | Be 
Tis nobleman, when releafed from confinement in the Tower, had given his 
romife, that he would dropall ‘ntercourfe with the Queen of Scots * but find- 
ing that he had loft, and, as he feared, beyond all recovery, the confidence 
and favour of Elizabeth, and being ftill, in fome degree, reftrained from his li- 
berty, he was tempted, by impatience and defpair, to violate his word, and to 
open anew his correfpondence with the captive princefs+. A promife of mar- 
riage was rencwed between them; the duke engaged to eriter into all her interefts ; 
and as his remorfes gradually decayed in the courfe of thefe tranfactions, he was 
ufhed to give his affent to enterprizes ftill more criminal. Rodolphi’s plan was, 
that the duke of Alva fhould, under fome other pretence, affemble a great quan- 
tity of fhipping in the Low Countries; fhould tranfport a body of fix thoufand 


foot, and four thoufand horfe, into England; fhould land them at Harwich, 
where 


P. 5 


| Lefley, p. 123. State Trials, vol. I. p. 87. ee ee pee hia 
5x + State Trials, vol, 1. p. 102. Bb 
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where the duke of Norfolk was to join them with all his friends; fhould thence Chap. UA,» 
march direétly to London, and oblige the Queen to fubmit to whatever conditions Be. 
the confpirators fhould pleafe to impofe upon her f. Norfolk gave his confent to this 

plan; and three:letters, in confequence of it, were wrote in his name by Rodolphi 

to Alva, the pope, and the King of Spain; but the duke, apprehenfive of the dan- 

ger, refufed to fign them ||. He only fent to the Spanifh ambaffador a fervant 

and confident, named Barker, as well to notify his concurrence in the plan, as to 

vouch the authenticity of thefe letters; and Rodolphi, having obtained a letter 

of credence from the ambaffador, proceeded on his journey to Bruffels and to 
Roine. The duke of Alva andthe pope embraced the fcheme with alacrity - 
Rodolphi informed Norfolk of their intentions}: and every thing feemed to 

concur in forwarding the undertaking. 


NorFroik, notwithftanding thefe criminal enterprizes, had never entirely for- 
got his duty to his fovereign, his country, and his religion ; and tho’ he had laid. 
the plan both for an invafion and an infurrection, he ftill flattered himfelf, that the 
innocence of his intentions would. juftify the violence of his meafures, and that, 
as he aimed at nothing but the liberty of the Queen of Scots, and the obtaining 
Elizabeth’s confent to his marriage, he could not juftly reproach himfelf as a 
rebel and atraitor§. It is certain, however, that, confidering the Queen’s vi- 
gour and fpirit, the fcheme, if fuccefsful, muft finally have ended in her dethrone- 
tment; and her authority was here expofed to the utmoft danger. The confpi- 
racy had hitherto entirely efcaped the vigilance of Elizabeth, and that of fecre- 
tary Cecil, who now bore the title of lord Burleigh. It was from another attempt 
of Norfolk, that they firft obtained a hint, which, being diligently traced, led 
at laft to a full difcovery. Mary had intended to fend a fum of money to lord 
Herreis, and her partizans in Scotland ; and Norfolk undertook to have it con- 
veyed to Bannifter, a fervant of his, at that time in the north, who was to find 
fome expedient to have it delivered to lord Herreis *. He entrufted the money 
to a fervant, who was not in the fecret, and told him that the bag contained a 
fam of filver, which he was to deliver to Bannifter with a letter: But the fer- 
vant, conjecturing from the weight and fize of the bag, that it was full of gold, 
carried the letter to Burleigh ; who immediately ordered Bannifter, Barker, and 
Hicford, the duke’s fecretary, to be put under arreft, and to undergoe a fevere 
examination. The fear of torture made them confefs the whole truth; andas 

- Hlicford, tho’ ordered to burn -all papers, had carefully kept them concealed un- 
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Chap. IIL. det the mats of the duke’s chamber, and under the tiles of the houfe, full evi. 
157! dence now appeared againft his mafter +, Norfolk himfelf, who was entirely 
ignorant of the difcoveries made by his fervants, was brought before the council, 
and tho? exhorted to attone for his guilt by a full confeffion, he perfifted in deny- 
ing every accufation with which he was charged. The Queen always declared, that 
if he had giver her this proof of his fincere repentance, fhe would have pardoned 
all his former offences=; but finding him obftinate, fhe committed him to the 
Tower, and ordered him to be brought to his trial. The bifhop of Rofs had» 
on fome fufpicion, been committed to cuftody before the difcovery of Norfolk’s 
suilt; and every expedient was employed to make him reveal his fhare in the 
confpiracy. He at firft infifted on his privilege as an ambaflador; but he was 
told, that as his miftrefs was no longer a fovereign, he would not be regarded as 
ari ambaffador, and that even if that character was allowed, it did not warrant him 
in confpiring againft the fovereign in whofe court he refided|}. As he ftill refuted 
to anfwer interrogatories, he was informed of the confeffion made by Norfolk's 
fervants; after which he entertained no longer any fcruple to make a full difco- 
1572. yery, and his evidence put the guilt of that nobleman beyond all queftion. A 
12 January. jury of twenty-five peers unanimoufly paffed fentence upon him. The trial was 
_ of Nor- quite regular, even according to the ftriG& rules obferved at prefent in thefe mat- 
cers; except that the witnefles gave not their evidence in court, and were not 
confrénted with the criminal: A laudable practice, which was not at that time 
obferved in trials for high treafon. : id 
Tue Queen ftill hefitated concerning Norfolk’s execution; whether that fhe 
was really moved by friendfhip and compaftion, towards a peer of that rank and 
merit, or, that affecting the praife of clemency, fhe only put on the appearance 
of thele fentiments. Twice fhe figned a warrant for his execution, and twice re- 
His exec. voked the fatal fentence* ; and tho” her minifters and counfellors pufhed her to 


seme. ticour, fhe ftill appeared irrefolute and undetermined. After four months hefi- 
ics tation, a Parliament was affembled ; and the commons addreffed her, in very | 
Y {trong terms, for the execution of the duke; a fanction which, when added to 


the greatnefs and certainty of his guilt, would, fhe thought, juftify, in the eyes 
of all the world, her feverity againft that nobleman. Norfolk died with great 
2 June. calmnefs and conftancy; and tho’ he cleared himfelf of any difloyal intentions 
‘againft the Queen’s authority, he acknowleged the juftice of the fentence by 
which he fuffered 1. That we may relate together affairs of a like nature, we 


fhall 
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fhail mention, that the earl of Northumberland, being delivered up to the Queen 
by the regent of Scotland, was alfo a few months after brought to the {caffold 
for his rebellion. 


~ Tue Queen of Scots was either the occafion or the caufe of all thefe difturbances s- 
but as fhe was a fovereign princefs, and might reafonably, from the barfh treat- 
ment which fhe had met with, think herfelf entitled to ufe any expedient for her 
relief, Elizabeth durft not, as yet, form any refolution of proceeding to extre- 
mity againft her. She only fent lord Delawar, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas 
Bromley, and Dr. Wilfon, to expoftulate with her, and to require fatisfaction 
for all thofe parts of her conduct, which, from the beginning of her life, had 
given exception to Elizabeth: Her afluming the arms of England, refufing to 
ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, her intending to marry Norfolk without the 
Queen’s confent, her concurring in the northern rebellion *, practifing with Ro- 
delphi to engage the King of Spain in an invafion of England +, procuring the 
pope’s bull of excommunication, and allowing her friends abroad to give her the 
title of Queen of England. Mary juftified herfelf from the feveral articles of 
this charge, either by denying the facts imputed to her, or by cafting the blame 
on others. Butthe Queen was little fatisfied with her apology; and the Par- 
liament was fo enraged againft her, that the commons made a direct application 
for her immediate eri) snd execution. They employed fome topics derived from 
practice and reafon, and the Jaws of nations; but the chief ftrefs was laid on 
pafiages and examples from the Old Teftament|], which, if confidered as a ge- 
neral rule of conduct, (an intention which it is unreafonable to fuppofe) would 
amply confequences dangerous to all the principles of humanity and morality. 
Matters were here carried to greater extremity than Elizabeth intended ; and being 
fatisfied with fhewing Mary the difpofition of the nation, fhe fent to the houfe 
her exprefs commands not to deal.any farther at prefent in the affair of the Scot- 
tith Queen |. Nothing could be a ftronger proof that the puritanical intereft 
prevailed in the houfe, than the intemperate ufe of authorities derived from fcrip- 
ture, efpecially from the Old Teftament ; and the Queen was fo little a lover of 
that fect, that fhe was not likely to make any conceffion merely in deference to 
their follicitation. She fhewed this feffion her difapprobation of their {chemes in 

another remarkable inftance. There had paffed in the lower houfe two bills, for 
regulating ecclefiaftical ceremonies ; but fhe fent them a like imperious mefiage 


3Z 2 with 
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and by the terror of her prerogative ftopt all farthér pro= 
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ger; fhe'no more apprehended the coming to extremity with the Queen of Scots, Chap. Ilt. 
who, fhe found, could not any longer be amufed by her artifices; fhe hadan 97" 
entire reliance on Morton; and fhe faw, that, by the fubmiffion of all the confi- 
derable nobility, the pacification of Scotland would be an eafy, as well as a 
moft important undertaking. She, therefore, ordered Sir William Drury, 
‘governor of Berwic, to march with fome troops and artillery to Edinburgh, 
and to befiege the caftle*. The garrifon fubmitted at difcretion; Kirkaldy was 
delivered to his countrymen, by whom he was tried and executed: Secretary 
Lidington, who had taken part with him, died foon after a voluntary death, as 
is fuppofed ; and Scotland, fubmitting entirely to the regent, gave not, during 
along time, any farther inquietude to Elizabeth, | 

Tue events which happened in France, were not fo agreeable to the Queen’s French affairs, 
interefts and inclinations. The fallacious pacifications which had been fo often mace 
with the Hugonots, gave them good reafon to fufpeét the prefent intentions of the 
court; and after all the other leaders of that party were deceived into a dangerous 
credulity, the fagacious admiral ftill remained doubtful and uncertain, But his 
fufpicions were at laft overcome, partly by the. profound diffimulation of Charles, 
partly by his own earneft defire to end the miferies of France, and return again 
to the performance of his duty towards his prince and country. He confidered 
befides, that as the former violent conduct of the court had ever met with fuch 
fatal fuccefs, it was not. unlikely, that a prince, who had newly come to years of 
difcretion, and was not rivetted in any dangerous animofities or prejudices, would 
be induced to govern himfelf by more moderate maxims. And as Charles was 
young, was of a paffionate hafty temper, and addicted to pleafuret, fuch deep 
perfidy feemed either remote from his character, or difficult, and almoft impof- 
{ible to be fo uniformly fupported by him. Moved by thefe confiderations, the 
admiral, the Queen of Navarre, and all the Hugonots began to repofe them- 
felves in full. fecurity, and gave credit to the treacherous carefies and profeffions of 
the French court. Elizabeth herfelf, notwithftanding her great experience and 

enetration,. entertained not the leaft miftruft of Charles’s fincerity ; and being 

leafed to find her enemies of the houfe of Guife removed from all authority, 
and to obferve an animofity every day growing between the French and Spanifh 
monarchs, fhe concluded a defenfive league with the former {, and regarded this 11th April. 
alliance as an invincible barrier to her throne. Walfingham, her amba(ffador, fent 
her over, by every courier, the moft fatisfying accounts of the honour, and 
plain-dealing, and fidelity of that perfidious prince, 
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Tux better to blind the eyes of the jealous Hugonots, and draw their leaders 
into the fnare prepared for them, Charles offered his fitter, Margaret, in mar- 
riage to the prince of Navarre; and the admiral, with all the confiderable nobi- 
lity of that party, had come to Paris, in order to afitt at the celebration of thefe 
nuptials, which, it was hoped, would finally, if not compofe the differences, at 
leaft appeafe the bloody animofity of the two religions.. ‘The Queen of Navarre 
was poifoned by orders from the court; the admiral was dangeroufly wounded by 
an aflafiin: Yet’Charles, by redoubling his difimulation, ‘was fill able to retain 
the Hugonots in their fecurity: ‘Tull on the evening of St. Bartholomew, the day 
of the marriage, the fignal was given for a general maflacre of thefe religiontfts, 
and the King himfelf in perfon led the way to thefe affafinations. The hatred 
long entertained by the Parifians againft the proteftants, made them f-cond, with- 
out any preparation, the fury of the courts and all conditions, ages and fexes, 
fufpected of any propenfity to that religion, were involved in an undiftinguifhed 
ruin, The admiral, his fon-in-law Teligni, Soubize, Rochefoucaut, Pardail- 


lon, Piles, Lavardin; ‘men, who, during the late wars, had diftinguifhed them- — 


felves by the moft heroic actions, were mifesably butchered without refiftance 
the ftreets of Paris flowed with blood; and the populace, more enraged than fa- 
tiated with their cruelty, as if repining that death had faved the victims from far- 
ther infult, exercifed on their dead bodies all the rage of the moft licentious bru- 
tality. About five hundred genulemen and men of rank perifhed in this matfla- 
cre; and near ten thoufand of inferior condition *. Orders were fuddenly dif- 
patched to all the provinces for a Jike general execution of the proteftants ; and 
“1 Rotien, Lyons, and many other cities, the people emulated the fury of the ca- 
pital. ‘Even the murder of the King of Navarre, and the :prince of Condé, had 


been propofed by the duke of Guife , but Charles, foftened by the amiable man- — 


ners of the King of Navarre, and hoping that thefe young princes might eafily 
be converted to the catholic faith, was determined to fpare their lives, tho’ he ob- 
liged them to purchafe their fafety by a feeming change of their religion. 


Cuartes, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, pretended, that a confpi- 


 yacy of the Hugonots to feize his perfon had been fuddenly difcovered ; and that 


he had been neceffitated, for his own defence, to proceed to this feverity againft 
them. He fent orders to Fenelon, his ambaffador in England, to afk an audi 
ence, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late tranfaction. "That minti- 
fter, who was a manof probity, abhorred the treachery and cruelty of his court, 
and even fcrupled not to declare, that he was‘now afhamed to bear the name of 
aFrenchman+; yet was he obliged to obey his orders, and make ufe of the apo- 


logy; 
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fogy, which had been prefcribed to him. He met with that reception from all Chap. IIT. 


the courtiers, which, he knew, the conduct of his mafter had fo well merited. 
Nothing could be more awful and affecting than the folemnity of his audience. 
A-melancholy forrow fat on every face: Silence, as in the dead of night, reigned 
thro’ all the chambers of the royal apartment: The courtiers and ladies, clad in 
deep mourning, were ranged on each fide, and allowed him to pafs, without 
affording him one falute or favourable look ; till he was admitted to the Queen 
herfelf*. That princefs received him with a more eafy, if not a more gracious 
countenance ; and heard his apology, without difcovering any vifible fymptoms 
of indignation. She told him, that, tho’, on the firft rumour of this dreadfuj 
intelligence, fhe had been aftonifhed, that fo many brave men and loyal fybjects, 
who refted fecure on the faith of their fovereign, fhould have been fuddenly 
butchered in fo barbarous a manner; fhe had hitherto fufpended her judgment, 
till farther and more certain information fhould be brought her : That the account, 
which he had given, even if founded on no miftake or bad information ; tho’ it 
might alleviate, would by no means remove the blame of the King’s counfellors, 
or juftify the ftrange irregularity of their proceedings: That the fame forces 
which without refiftance had maffacred fo many defencelefs men,:could eafily 
have fecured their perfons, and have referved them fora trial, and for punifhment 
by a formal fentence, which would have diftinguifhed the innocent from the guilty : 
That the admiral in particular, being dangeroufly wounded, and environed by 
che guards of the King, on whofe protection he feemed entirely to rely, had no 
means of efcape, and might ;furely, before his death, have been convicted of 
the crimes imputed to him: That it was more worthy of a fovereign to ree 
ferve in his own hands the fword of juftice, than to commit it to bloody mur- 
derers, who, being the declared and mortal enemies of the perfons accufed, em- 
ployed it without mercy and without diftin¢tion: That if thefe fentiments were 
juft, even fuppofing the confpiracy of the proteftants to be real; how much more, 
if that crime was nothing but a calumny of their enemies, invented for their 
ruin and deftru€tion? That if upon enquiry the innocence of thefe unhappy 
victims fhould afterwards appear, it was the King’s duty to turn his vengeance on 
their enemies and calumniators, who had thus cruelly abufed his confidence, had 
murdered fo many of his brave fubjects, and had done what in them lay to cover 
him with infamy and difhonour: And that for her part, fhe fhould form her 
judgment of his intentions by his fubfequent conduct; and in the mean time 
fhould 


* Carte, vol. Ill. p. 522, from Fenelon’s Difpatches, 
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the ambaffador, and rather pity than blame his mafter 


for the extremities, to which he had been carried {. 
EiizaBetu was fully fenfible of the dangerous fituation in which fhe now 


frood. In the maffacre of Paris, fhe faw the refult of that general confpiracys 


which had been formed, for the extermination of the proteftants ; and fhe knew, 


that fhe herfelf, as the head and protector of that religion, was. expofed to the 


utmoft fury and refentment of the catholics. The violences and cruelties of the 
‘es were another branch of the fame confpiracy ; 


Spaniards in the Low Countr! 
and as Charles and Philip, two princes nearly allied in perfidy and barbarity, as 
eir pretended. quarrel, and had avowed 


well as in bigotry, had now laid afide th 
the moft entire friendfhip *, fhe had reafon, fo foon as they had appeafed their 


domeftic commotions, to dread the effects of their united councils. The duke 
of Guife alfo and his family, whom Charles, in order to deceive the -admiral, 
had hitherto kept at a diftance, had now acquired an open and entire afcendant 
in the court of France; and fhe was fenfible, that thefe princes, from perfonal 
as well as political reafons, were her declared and implacable enemies, The 
Queen of Scots, their near relation and clofe confederate, was the pretender t0 
her throne ; and tho’ detained in cuftody, was actuated by a reftlefs fpirit, and 
befides her’ foreign allies, poflefied very numerous and zealous partizans in the 
heart of the kingdom. For thefe reafons, Elizabeth thought it more prudent 
not to break all terms with the French monarch; but ftill to liflen to the pro- 
Feffions of friendfhip, which he made her. She allowed even the negotiati- 
ons to be renewed for her marriage with the duke of Alancon, Charles’s third 
brother +; Thofe with the duke of Anjou had already been broke off. She fent 
the earl of Worcefter to aflift in her name at the baptifm of a young princels, 
born to Charles; but before fhe agreed to give this laft mark of condefcenfion, 
fhe thought it becoming her dignity, to renew her expreffions of blame and even 
of deteftation againft the cruelties exercifed on his proteftant fubjetts T. Mean- 
while, fhe prepared herfelf for that attack, which feemed to threaten her from 
the combined power and violence of the Romanifts: She fortified Portfmouth, 
ut her fleet in order, exercifed her militia, cultivated popularity with her fub- 
jects, acted with vigour for the farther reduétion of Scotland under obedience to 
the young King, and renewed her alliance with the German princes, who were 
no lefs alarmed than herfelf at thefe treacherous and fanguinary meafures, fo uni- 
verfally embraced by the catholics. 
But 


1 Digges, p- 247, 248: * Ibid. p. 268, 282. + Ibid. paflim. Camden, p. 447. 
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But tho’ Elizabeth cautioufly avoided the coming to extremities with Charles, Chap. Ill. 
the greateft fecurity, which fhe poffefled againft his violence, was derived from  *>7*' 
the difficulties, which the obftinate refiftance of the hugonots ftill created to him. French affairs. 
Such of that fect as lived near the frontiers, immediately, on the firft news of 
the maffacres, fled into England, Germany or Switzerland, where they excited 
the compaffion and indignation of the proteftants, and prepared themfelves, with 
encreafed forces and redoubled zeal, to return into France, and revenge the 
treacherous flaughter of their brethren. Thofe who lived in the middle of the 
kingdom, took fhelter in the neareft garrifons occupied by the hugonots; and find- 
ing, that they could repofe no faith in capitulations, and expect no clemency, 
were determined to defend themfelves-to the laft extremity. The fect, which 
Charles had thought at one blow to exterminate, had now an army of eighteen 
thoufand men on foot, and poffeffed in different parts of the kingdom above an 
hundred cities, caftles, or fortreffes*; nor could that prince deem himfelf {fe- 
cure from the invafion threatened him by all the. other proteftants of Europe, 
The nobility and gentry of England were rouzed to fuch a pitch of refentment, 
that they offered to levy an army of twenty-two thoufand foot and four thoufand 
horfe, to tranfport them into France, and to maintain them fix months at their own 
charge : But Elizabeth, who was cautious in her meafures, and who feared to 
inflame the quarrel between the two religions by thefe dangerous croifades, refufed 
her confent, and moderated the zeal of her fubjects+. The German princes, 
lefs political, or more fecure from the refentment of France, forwarded the levies 
made by the proteftants; and the prince of Condé, having efcaped from court, 
put himfelf at the head of thefe troops, and prepared to enter the kingdom. 
The duke of Alengon, the King of Navarre, the family of Montmorenci, and 
many confiderable men even among the catholics, difpleafed, either on a private or 
public account, with the meafures of the court, favoured the progrefs of the 
hugonots ; and every thing relapfed into confufion. The King, inftead of re- 1574 
penting his violent councils, which had brought matters to fuch extremity, called 
aloud for new feverities [3 nor could even the mortal diftemper, under which 
he laboured, moderate the rage and animofity, by which he was actuated. He 30th May, 
died without male iffue, at the age of twenty-five years; a prince, whofe cha- 
racter, containing that unufual mixture of diffimulation and ferocity, of quick 
refentment and unrelenting vengeance, executed the greateft mifchiefs, and 
threatened itill worfe, both to his native country and to all Europe. Henry, 
duke of Anjou, who had, fome time before, been eleéted King of Poland, no 
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fooner heard of his brother’s death, than he haftened to take poffeffion of the 


crown of France; and found the kingdom, not only involved in the greateft 
prefent diforders, but expofed to ‘infirmities, for which it was extremely difficult 
to provide any fuitable remedy. The people were divided into two theological 
fa@tions, furious from their zeal, and mutually enraged from the injuries which 
they had committed or received ; and as all faith had been violated and mode- 
ration banifhed, it feemed impracticable to frame any terms of compofition be- 
Each party had devoted “+felf to leaders, whofe commands had 
more authority than the will of the fovereign ; and even the catholics, to whom 
the King was attached, were conduéted entirely by the councils of Guife and his 
The réligious connexions had, on both fides, fuperceded the civil; or 
Father (for men will always be guided by prefent intereft) two empires being 
fecretly formed in the kingdom, every individual was engaged by new views of 
sntereft to follow thofe leaders, to whom, during the courfe of paft convulfions, 
he had been indebted for his honours and preferment. Henry, obferving 
the low condition of the crown, had laid a fcheme of reftoring his own authority, 
by aéting as umpire between the parties, by moderating their differences, and by 
reducing both to a dependance upon himfelf. He poffeffed all the talents of 
difimulation requifite for the execution of this délicate plan; but being deficient 
in vigour, application, and found underftanding, inftead of acquiring a fuperi- 
ority over both factions, he loft the confidence of both, and taught the partis 
zans of each to adhere more clofely to their particular leaders, whom they found 
more hearty, cordial, and fincere, in the caufe, which they purfued. The hu- 
gonots were fortified by the acceffion of a German army under the prince of 
Condé and prince Cafimir; but much more, by the credit and perfonal virtues of 
the King of Navarre, who, having fed from court, had placed himfelf at the 
head of that formidable party. Henry; in profecution of his plan, entered into 
a compofition with them; and being defirous of preferving a balance between 
the fects, he granted them peace on the moft advantageous conditions. This 
was the fifth general peace made with the hugonots s but tho’ it was no more 
fincere on the part of the court than any of the former, it gave the highelt dif- 
euft to the catholics ; and afforded the duke of Guife the defired pretence of 
declaiming againft the meafures, and maxims, and conduét of the King. That 
attful and bold leader took thence an occafion of reducing his party into a more 
formed and regular body ; and he laid the firft foundations of the famous Leacve, 
which, without any regard to the royal authority, aimed at the entire fuppreflion 
ef the hugonots. Such was the unhappy condition of France, from the paft 
feverities and violences of its princes, that toleration could no longer be admitted ; 
+ and 
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and aconceftion for liberty of confcience, which would have probably appeafed the 
reformers, excited the moft violent refentment and animofity in the catholics. 
Henry, in order to divert the force of the league from himfelf, and even to 
elude its efforts againft the hugonots, declared himfelf the head of that feditious 
confederacy, and took the field as leader of the Romanifts. But his dilatory 
and feeble meafures difcovered his reluctance to the undertaking ; and after fome 
unfuccefsful attempts, he concluded anew peace, which, tho’ lefs favorable than 
the former to the proteftants, gave no contentment to the catholics. Mutual 
diffidence ftill prevailed between the parties ; the King’s moderation was fufpt- 
cious to both; each faction continued to fortify itfelf againt that breach, which» 
they forefaw, muft {peedily enfue ; theological controverfy daily whetted the ani- 
mofity of the feéts; and every private injury became the ground of a public 
quarrel, The King, hoping, by his artifice and fubtlety, to allure the nation into 
a love of pleafure and repofe, was himfelf caught in the fnare; and finking into 
diffolutenefs and indolence, wholly loft the efteem, and, in a great meafure, the 
affeGtions of the nation. _ Inftead of advancing fuch men of character and ability, 
as were neuters between thefe dangerous faétions, he gave all his confidence to 
young agreeable favourites, who, unable to prop his falling authority, leaned en- 
tirely upon it, and encreafed the general odium againft his adminiftration. The 
public burthens, encreafed by his profufe liberality, and feeling more heavy ona 
difordered kingdom, became another ground of complaint ; and the uncontrouled 
animofity of parties, joined to the multiplicity of taxes, rendered peace more 
calamitous than any open ftate of foreign or even domeftic hoftility. The arti- 
fices of the King were too refined to fucceed, and too frequent to be concealed ; 
and the plain, direét, and avowed conduct of the duke of Guife on the one fide, 
and that of the King of Navarre on the other, drew by degrees the generality of 
the nation to devote themfelves without relerve to the one or the other of thofe 


ereat leaders. 

Tur civil commotions of France were of too great importance to be over- 
looked by the other princes of Europe 5 and Elizabeth’s forefight and vigilance, 
tho’ fomewhat reftrained by her frugality, led her to take fecretly fome part in 
them. Befides employing on all occafions her good offices in favour of the hu- 
eonots, fhe had expended no inconfiderable fums of money in Jevying that army 
of Germans, which’the prince of Condé and prince Cafimir conducted into France TF , 
and notwithftanding all her negotiations with the court, and her profeffions of 
amity, fhe always confidered her own interefts as connected with the profperity 
of the French proteftants and the deprefiion of the houfe of Guife. Philip, on 
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549 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
the other hand, had declared himfelf protector of the league ; had entered into 
the clofeft correfpondence with Guife; and had employed all his authority in fup- 
porting the credit of that faGtious leader. The fympathy of religion, which of itfelf 
begot a connexion of interefts, was one confiderable inducement; but that mo- 
march had alfo in view, the fubduing his rebellious fubjeéts in the Nether- 
lands; who, as they received great encouragement from the French proteftants, 
would, he hoped, finally defpair of faccefs, after the entire fupprefion of their 


friends and confederates. | 

Tue fame political views, which engaged Elizabeth to fupport the hu- 
gonots, would have led her to aflitt the diftreffed proteftants in the Low 
Countries; but the mighty power of Philp, the tranquillity” of all) his 
other dominions, and the great force, which he maintained in. thefe mutinous 
provinces, kept her in awe, and obliged her, notwithftanding all temptations and 
all provocations, to.preferve fome terms of amity with that monarch. The 
Spanifh ambaffador -emonftrated with her, that many of the Flemith exiles, who 
‘nfefted the feas, and preyed on his mafter’s fubjects, were received into the har- 
bours of England, and were there permitted to difpofe of their prizes ; and by 
thefe remonftrances the Queen found herfelf under a neceffity of denying them all 
entrance into her dominions. But this meafure proved in the iffue. extremely 
prejudicial to the interefts of Philip. Thefe defperate exiles, finding no longer 
any roflibility of fubfiftance, were forced to attempt the moft perilous enter- 
prizes; and they made an aflaule on the Brille, a feaport town in Holland, 
where they met with fuccefs, and, after a fhort refiftance, became mafters of 
the place *. The duke of Alva was alarmed with the danger; and ftopping 
thofe bloody executions, which he was making on the defencelefs Flemings, he 
haftened with his army to extinguifh the flame, which, falling on materials fo 
well prepared for combuttion, feemed to menace a general conflagration. His 
fears foon appeared to be well grounded. The people in the neighbourhood of 
the Brille, enraged by that complication of cruelty, oppreffion, infolence, ufurpa- 
tion, and perfecution, under which they laboured, flew to arms; and in a few 
days almolt the whole provinces of Holland and Zealand had revolted from the 
Spaniards, and had openly declared againft the tyranny of Alva. ‘This event 
happened in the year 1572. 


WiniiaM, prince of Orange, defcended from a fovereign family of great 
luftre and antiquity in Germany, inheriting the pofieffions of a fovereign family 
in France, had fixed his refidence in the Low Countries ; and on account of his 
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noble birth and immenfe riches, as well as of his perfonal virtues; was univer- 
fally regarded as the greateft fubject, who lived in tho’e provinces. _ He had op- 
pofed by all regular and dutiful means the progrefs of the Spanifh ufurpations ; 
and when Alva conducted his army into the Netherlands, and affumed the go- 
Verniment, this prince, well acquainted with the violent character of the man, 
and the tyrannical fpirit of the court of Madrid, wifely fled from the danger which 
threatened him, and retired to his paternal eftate and dominions in Germany. 
He was cited to appear before Alva’s tribunal], was condemned in abfence, was 
declared a rebel, and his ample pofieffions in the Low Countries were confifcated. 
In revenge, he levied an army of proteftants in the empire, and made fome at- 
tempts.to reftore the Flemings to liberty; but was itill repulfed with lofs by the 
vigilance and military conduct of Alva, and by the great bravery as well as 
difcipline, of thofe veteran Spaniards who ferved under that general. The revolt 
of Holland and Zealand, provinces which the Prince of Orange formerly com- 
manded, and where he was infinitely beloved, called him anew from his retreat; 
and he added conduct, no lefs than fpirit, to that obftinate refiftance, which 
was here made to the Spanifh dominion. By uniting the revolted towns into a 
league, he daid the foundation of that illuftrious commonwealth, the offspring 
of induftry and liberty, whofe arms and policy have made long fo fignal a figure 
in every tranfaction of Europe. He inflamed the inhabitants by every motive, 
which religion, refentment, or love of freedom could infpire. Tho’ the pre- 
fent greatnefs of the Spanifh monarchy might deprive them of all courage, he 
ftill flattered tnem with the concurrence of the other provinces, and with affitt- 
ance from the neighbouring ftates ; and he exhorted them, in defence of their re- 
ligion, their liberties, their lives, to endure the utmoft extremities of war, From 
this {pirit proceeded the defperate defence of Harlem; a defence, which nothing 
but the moft confuming famine could overcome, and which the Spaniards re- 
venged by the execution of more than two thoufand of the inhabitants*, This 
extreme feverity, inftead of ftriking terror into the Hollanders, animated them 
by defpair ; and the vigorous refiftance made at Alcmaer, where Alva was finally 
repulfed, fhowed them that their infolent enemies were not wholly invincible. 
The duke, finding at laft the pernicious effects of his violent councils, follicited 
to be recalled from the government: Medina-celi, who was appointed his fuc- 
ceffor, refufed to accept the charge: Requefens, commendator of Caftile, was 
fent from Italy to replace Alva; and this tyrant departed from the Netherlands 
in 1574; leaving his name in execration to the inhabitants, and boafting in his 
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Chap. IH. turn, that, during the courfe of five years government, he had delivered above 


eighteen thoufand of thefe rebellious heretics into the hands of the executioner *, 


REQUESENS, tho’ a man of milder difpofitions, could not appeafe the violent 
hatred, which the revolted Follanders had entertained againft the Spanifh govern- 


sment ; and the war continued as obftinate as ever. In the fiege of Leyden, un- 


fertaken by the Spaniards, the Dutch opened the dykes and fluices, in order to 


drive them from that enterprize ; and the very peafants were active in ruining. 


their fields by an inundation, rather than fall again under the hated tyranny of 
Spain. But notwithf{tanding this repulfe, the governor ftill purfued the war; 
and the conteft feemed too unequal between fo mighty a monarchy, and two {mall 
provinces, however fortified by nature, and however defended by the defperate 
refolution of the inhabitants. The prince of Orange, therefore, in 1575, was 
refolved to fue for foreign affiftance, and to make applications to one or other 
of his great neighbours, Henry or Flizabeth. The court of France was not 
exempt from that fpint of tyranny and perfecution which prevailed with the 
Spaniards ; and that kingdom, torne by domettic diffenfions, feemed not to en- 
joy, at prefent, either leizure or ability to pay regard to foreign interefts. But 
England, long conneéted both by commerce and alliance with the Netherlands, 
and now more concerned in the fate of the revolted provinces by a fympathy in 
religion, feemed naturally ‘nterefted in their defence ; and as Elizabeth had juftly 
entertained great jealoufy againft Philip, and governed her powerful and opulent 
kingdom in perfect tranquillity, great hopes were entertained, that her policy, 
her ambition, or her generofity, would engage her to fupport them under their 
prefent calamities. ‘They fent, therefore, a folemn embafly to London, con- 
fitting of St. Aldegonde, Douza, Nivelle, Buys, and Melfen; and after em- 
ploying the moft humble fupplications to the Queen, they proferred her the 


pofieffion and fovereignty of their provinces, if fhe would employ her power in 
their defence. 


THERE were many {trong motives which might impel Elizabeth to accept fo 
fiberal an offer. She was apprized of the injuries which Philip had done her, by his 
intrigues with the malecontents in England and Ireland t¢ : She was difpleafed to fee 
a violent and military government erected in her neighbourhood: She forefaw 
the danger which fhe fhould incur from a total prevalence of the catholics in the 
Low Countries: And the maritime fituation of thofe provinces, as well as their 
command over the great rivers, was a very inviting circumftance to a nation like 
the Englith, who were beginning to cultivate commerce and naval power. But 
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this prineefs, tho? magnanimous, had never entertained the ambition of making 
conquetts, or gaining new acquifitions; and the whole purpofe of her vigilant 
and active politics, was to maintain, by the moft frugal and cautious expedients, 
the tranquillity of herown dominions. An open war with the Spanifh monarchy 
was the apparent confequence of her accepting the dominion of thefe provinces ; 
and after taking the inhabitants under her protection, fhe could never afterwards 
in honour abandon them, but, however defperate their defence might become, 
fhe muft embrace it, even farther than her convenience or intereft would per- 
mit. For thefe reafons, fhe refufed, in plain terms, the fovereignty profered 
her; but told the ambaffadors, that, in return for the good-will which the prince 
of Orange and the States had fhewn her, fhe would endeavour to mediate an 
agreement for them, on the moft reafonable conditions which could be obtained +, 
She fent accordingly Sir Henry Cobham to Philip ,; and reprefented to him, the 
danger which the whole Low Countries, as well as the revolted provinces, would 
incur, if France could obtain the Jeaft interval from her inteftine diforders, and 
find leizure to offer her protection to that mutinous and difcontented people. 
Philip feemed to take this remonftrance in good part; but no accord enfued, and 
the war Continued with the fame rage and violence as before. 


Ir was anaccident that delivered the Hollanders from their prefent defperate 
fituation. Requefens, the governor, dying fuddenly, the Spanifh troops, -dif- 
contented for want of pay, and licentious for want of a proper authority to com- 
mand them, broke out into a furious mutiny ; and threw every thing into confu- 
fion. They facked and pillaged the cities of Maeftricht and Antwerp, and com- 
mitted great flaughter on the inhabitants: They threatned all the other.cities 
with alike fate: And the whole provinces, excepting Luxembourg, united for mu- 
tual defence againft their violence, and called in the prince of Orange and the Hol- 
landers, as their protectors. A treaty, commonly called the Pacification of 
Ghent, was formed by common agreement; where the removal of foreign troops, 
and the reftoration of their ancient liberties, were the objects which the provinces 
ftipulated to purfue. Don John of Auftria, natural brother to Philip, being 
appointed governor, found, on his arrival at Luxembourg, that the States had 
fo fortified themfelves, and that the Spanifh troops were fo divided by their fitua- 
tion, that there was no poffibility of refiftance; and he agreed to the terms. re- 
quired of him. ‘The Spaniards were recalled; and thefe provinces feemed at 
Jaft to breathe a little from their calamities. 


Bur it was not eafy for an entire peace to. be fettled, while ‘the thirft of re- 
venge and dominion governed the King of Spain, and while the Flemings were fo 
ftrongly 
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ftrongly agitated with refentment of paft, and fear of future injuries. . The am- 
bition of Don John, who coveted this great theatre for his military talents, en- 
caged him rather to enflame than appeafe the quarrels, and as he found the States 
determined to impofe very ftrict limitations on his authority, he broke all art- 
cles, feized Namur, and procured. the recall of the Spanifh army from Italy. 
This prince, endowed with a lofty genius, and animated by the profperous fuc- 
ceflés of his youth, had opened his mind to vat. undertakings; and looking 
much beyond the conqueft of the revolted provinces, had projected to marry 
the Queen of Scots, and to acquire inher right the dominion of the Britifh 
kingdoms *. Elizabeth was aware of his intentions ; and feeing now,, from the 
union of all the provinces, a fair profpect of making along and vigorous defence 
againft Spain, fhe no longer fcrupled to embrace the protection of their liberties, 
which feemed to be fo intimately connected with her own fafety. After fending 
them over a fum of money, about twenty thoufand pounds, for the immediate 
pay of their troops, fhe concluded a treaty with them ; in which fhe ftipulated to 
afitt them with five thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, at the charge of the 
Flemings; and to lend them a hundred thoufand pounds, on receiving the bonds 
of fome of the moft confiderable towns of the Netherlands, for her re-payment 
within the year. It was farther agreed, that the commander of the Englifh 
army, fhould be admitted into the council of. the States; and nothing be deter- 
mined concerning war or peace, without previoufly informing the Queen or him 
of it; that they fhould enter into no league without her confent; that if any 
difcord arofe among themfelves, it fhould be referred to her arbitration ; and thar, 
if any prince, on any pretext, fhou!d attempt hoftilities again{t her, they fhould fend 
to her affiftance an army equal to that which fhe employed in their defence. 
This alliance was figned on the 7th of January, 1 578+. One confiderable in- 
ducement to the Queen for entering into treaty with the States, was to prevent 
their throwing themfelves into the arms of France; and fhe was defirous to make 
the King of Spain believe, that it was her fole motive. She reprefented to him, 
by her ambaffador, Thomas Wilkes, that fhe had hitherto acted religioufly the 
part of a good neighbour and ally ; had refufed the fovereignty of Holland and 
Zealand, when profered her; had counfelled the prince of Orange to fub- 
mit to the King; and had even accompanied her advice with menaces, .in cafe 
of his refufal. She perfevered, fhe faid, in the fame friendly intentions; and, 
as a proof of it, would venture to interpofe with her advice for the compofure 
of the prefent differences: Let Don John, whom fhe could not but regard as 
her mortal enemy, be recalled; let fome other prince more popular be fubfti- 
tuted in his place let the Spanifh armies be withdrawn; let the Flemings 
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‘be reftored to their ancient liberties and privileges: And if, after thefe concefii- 
ons, they are ftill obftinate not to return to their duty, fhe promifed to join her 
arms to thofe of the King of Spain, and force them to a compliance. Philip 
diffembled ‘his refentment againft the Queen ; and ftill continued to fupply Don 
John with money and troops. That prince, tho’ once repulfed at Rimenant, by 
the valour of the Englifh under Norris, and tho’ oppofed, as well by the army 
of the States as by prince Cafimir, who had condutted to the Low Countries a 
great body of Germans, paid by the Queen, gained a great advantage over the 
F'lemings at Gemblours ; but was cut off in the midft of his profperity by poi- 
fon, given him fecretly, as was fufpected, by orders from Philip, who dreaded 
his ambition. The prince of Parma fucceeded to the command, who uniting va- 
Jour and clemency, negociation and military exploits, made great progrefs againft 
the revolted Flemings, and advanced the progrefs of the Spaniards by his arts as 
well as by his arms. 


Durine thefe years, while Europe was almoft every where in great commo- 
tion, England enjoyed a profound tranquillity ; owing chiefly to the prudence 
and vigour ‘of the:-Queen’s adminiftration, and to the wife precautions which fhe 
employed invall her meafures. By fupporting the zealous proteftants in Scotland, 
fhe had twice given them the fuperiority over their antagonifts, -had connected 
their interefts clofely with her own, and had procured herfelf entire fecurity from 
that quarter, whence the moft dangerous invafions could be made upon her. 
She faw in France her enemies, the Guifes, tho’ extremely powerful, yet coun- 
terballanced by the Hugonots, her zealous partizans; and even hated by the 
King, who was jealous of their reftlefs and exorbitant ambition. The bigotry of 
Philip ‘gave her juft ground of anxiety; but the fame} bigotry had happily 
excited the moft obftinate oppofition among his own fubjeéts, and had created 
him enemies, which his arms and policy were not likely foon to overcome. The 
Queen of Scots, her antagonift and rival, and the pretender to her throne, was 
a prifoner in her hands and by her impatience and high fpirit had been engaged in 
practices which afforded the Queen a pretence for rendring her confinement more 
rigorous, and for cutting off her communication with her partizans in England. Re- 
ligion was the capital point, on which depended all the political tranfactions of that 
age ; and the Queen’s conduct in this particular, making allowance for the prevail- 
ing prejudices of the age, could fcarcely be accufed of feverity or imprudence. 
She eftablifhed no inquifition into men’s bofoms ; fhe impofed no oaths of fupre- 
macy, except on thofe who received truft or emolument from the public: And 
tho’ the exercife of all religion but the eftablifhed was prohibited, the violation 
of this law, by the faying mafs, and receiving the facrament, in private houfes, 
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BY 
was, in many inftances, connived at *, while, at the fame time, the’ catliolics, 
in the beginning of her reign, fhewed little. reluctance againft going to church, 
or frequenting the ordinary duties of public worfhip. The pope, fenfible that 
this practice would by degrees reconcile all his partizans to the reformed religion, 
haftened the publication of the bull, excommunicating the Queen, and freeing 
her fubjects from all, oaths of allegiance ; and great pains were taken by the 
emiffaries of Rome, to render the breach between the two religions as wide as 
poflible, and to make the frequenting proteftant churches appear highly criminal 
to the catholics +; Thefe practices, with the rebellions which enfued, increafed 
the vigilance and feverity of the government; but the Romanifts, if their con- 
dition was compared with that of the Nonconformifts in other countries, and 
with their own practices where they domineered, could not juftly complain much 
of violence or perfecution.. The Queen appeared rather more anxious to keep a 
(trié& hand over the puritans; who, tho’ their pretenfions were not fo immediate- 
ly dangerous to her authority, feemed to be actuated by a more unreafonable ob- 
{tinacy, and to retain claims, of which, both in civil and ecclefiaftical matters, 
it was, as yet, difficult to difcern the full {cope and intention. Some fecret at- 
rempts of that fect to eftablifh. a feparate congregation and difcipline, had been 
carefully reprefied in the beginning of this reign {; and when any. of the efta- 
blifhed clergy difcovered a tendency to their principles, by omitting the legal ha- 
bits or ceremonies, the Queen had fhewn a determined refolution to punifh ‘them 
by fines. and deprivations || 5 tho’ her orders to that. purpofe had, by the protec- 
tion which thefe fectaries received from fome of the moft confiderable courtiers, 
been frequently eluded. But what chiefly tended to gain Elizabeth the hearts of 
her fubjects, was,, her frugality, which, tho’ carried fometimes to an extreme, 
ied her not to amafs treafures, but only to prevent impofitions upon the people, 
who-were at thattime very little accuftomed to bear the burthens of government. 
By means of her rigid oeconoiny, fhe. paid all the debts which fhe found on the 
crown, with their full intereft; tho’? fome of thefe debts had been contracted 
even during the reign of her father |. Sherepaid fome loans, which fhe had ex- 
acted at the commencement of her reign; a practice in that age fomewhat unu- 
fual §: And the eftablifhed her credit, on fuch a footing, that no fovereign in 
Europe could more-readily command any fum which the public exigencies might 
at- any time xequire**. During this peaceable and uniform government, Eng- 


land 
* Camden, Pp. 459: + Walfingham’s Letter in Burnet, vol. II. 418. Cabbala, p. 400. 
© Strype’s Life of Parker, p. 342. Thbid. Life of Grindal, p. 315. © | Heylin, p. 165, 160. 
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land furnifhes few materials for hiftory ;. and except the {mall part which Eliza- Chap. Ill. 
beth took in foreign tranfa@tions, there fcarce pafled any occurrence which res  ‘9/? 
quires a particular detail. 


Tue moft memorable event in this period was a feffion of Parliament, fum- 4 pastiament, 
moned on the 8th of February, 1576, where debates. were ftarted, which may 
appear fomewhat curious and fingular. Peter Wentworth, a puritan, who 
had fignalized himfelf former Parliaments, by his free and undaunted {fpirit, 
opened this feffion with a premeditated harangue, which drew on him the indig- 
nation of the houfe, and gave great offence to the Queen and the courtiers. As _ 
+t feems to contain the firft rude fketch of thofe principles of liberty which hap- 
pily gained afterwards the afcendant in England, it may not be improper to give, 
in a few words, the fubftance of it. He premifed, that the very name of liberty 
is fweet; but the thing itfelf is precious beyond the moft ineftimable treafure : 
And that it behoved them to be careful, left, contenting themfelves with the 
fweetnefs of the name, they forego the fubftance, and abandon what of all earth- 
ly poffeffions was of the higheft value to the kingdom. He then proceeded to 
obferve, that freedom of fpeech in that houfe, a privilege fo ufeful both to fove- 
reign and fubject, had been formerly infringed in many effential articles, and was, 
at prefent, expofed to the moft imminent danger : That it was ufual, when any 
fubjeét of importance was handled, efpecially if it regarded religion, to furmize, 
that thefe topics were difagreeable to the Queen, and that the farther proceeding in 
them would draw down her indignation upon their temerity : That Solomon had 
juftly affirmed, the King’s difpleafare to be a meffenger of death; and it was no 
wonder that men, even tho’ urged by motives of confcience and duty, fhould be 
inclined to ftop fhort, when they found themfelves expofed to fo fevere a penalty : 
That by employing this argument, the houfe was incapacitated from ferving their 
country, or even from ferving the Queen herfelf ; whofe ears, befieged by perni- 
cious flatterers, were thereby rendered inacceffible to the moft falutary truths: 
That it was a mockery to call an affembly a Parliament, and yet deny them that 
privilege, which was fo effential to their being, and without which they muft de- 
generate into an abject fchool of fervitude and difimulation: That as the Parlia- 
ment was the great guardian of the laws, they ought to have liberty to difcharge their 
truft, and to maintain that authority whence even Kings themfelves derive their 
being: That a King was conftituted fuch by law, and tho’ he was not dependant 
on man, yet was he fubordinate to God and the law, and was obliged to make 
their prefcriptions, not his own will, the rule of his conduét: That even his 
eommiftion, as God’s vicegerent, enforced, inftead of loofening, this obligation s 
Gnce he was thereby invefted with authority to execute on earth the will of God, 
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Chap. IM. which is nothing but law and juftice : That tho’ thefe furmizes of difpleafing the 
1579" Queen by their proceedings, had impeached, in a very effential point, all free- 
dom of fpeech, a privilege cranted them by a fpecial law 5 yet was there a more. 
exprefs and more dangerous invafion made on-their liberties, by frequent meflages 
from the throne: That it had become a practice, when the houfe were entering 
on any queftion, either ecclefiaftical or civil, to bring an order from the Queen, 
prohibiting them abfolutely to treat of fuch matters, and barring them all farther, 
difcuffion of thefe momentuous articles: That the prelates, emboldened by her 
royal protection, had affumed a decifive power in all queftions of religion, and 
required that. every one fhould implicitly fubmit.his faith to their arbitrary deter- 
minations: That the love which he bore his fovereign, forbad. him to be filent 
under fuch abufes, or to facrifice, on this. important occafion, his duty to fervile 
flattery and complaifance: And that, as no earthly creature was exempt from 
fault, fo neither was the Queen herfelf,; but in impofing this fervitude on her 
faithful commons, had committed a great, and even dangerous, | fault againft 
herfelf and the whole realm *.. ; 
Ir is eafy to obferve, from this fpeech,. that. in thefe firft dawnings of liberty, 
the parliamentary ftile was ftill crude and unformed ;. and that the proper deco- 
rum of attacking minifters and counfellors, without interefting the honour of the 
crown, cr mentioning the perfon of the fovereign, was not. as yet entirely efta- 
-blithed. The commons expreffed great difpleafure at this unufual licence; They, 
fequeftered Wentworth from the houfe, and committed him prifoner:to the fer- 
jeant at arms. They even ordered him to.be examined -by a. committee, confift- 
ing of all thofe members who were alfo members of the privy-council, and a re- 
port to, be made next day to the houfe. This committee met in the Star-cham- 
ber, and wearing the afpet of that arbitrary court, fummoned Wentworth to 
appear before them, and anfwer for his behaviour. But tho’ the commons had. 
difcovered fo little delicacy or precaution, in thus confounding their own autho- 
rity with that of the Star-chamber ;.. Wentworth underftood better. the principles’ 
of liberty, and refufed to give thefe counfellors any account of his conduct in 
Parliament, till he was fatisfied that they acted not as members of the privy-coun- 
cil, but asa committee of the houfe +. He juftified himfelf by pleading the rigour. & 
and hardfhip of the Queen’s meffages; and notwithftanding that the committee 
fhewed him, by inftances in other reigns, that the practice of fending fuch mefiages, 
was not.unprecedented, he would not agree-to- exprefs any forrow or repentance. The, 
iffue of the affair was, that, after.a month’s confinement, the.Queen fent tothe com-. 
mons, informing them, that, from her fpecial grace and favour, the had reftored him, 
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tohis liberty and to his place in the houfe §. By this feeming lenity, the indire€tly. Chap. TY: 
retained the power which fhe had affumed, of imprifoning the members, and oblige 7579 
ing them to anfwer before her for their conduc: in Parliament. And Sir. Walter 
Mildmay endeavoured to make the houfe fenfible of her Majefty’s goodnefs, in 

fo gently remitting the indignation which fhe might juftly conceive at the teme- 

rity of their member: But he informed them,,. that they had not the liberty” of 
{peaking what and of whom they pleafed; and that indifcreet freedoms ufed in 

that houfe, had, both in the prefent and foregoing ages, met with a proper pu- 
nifhment, He warned them, therefere, not to abufe farther the Queen’s cle. 

mency ; left fhe be conftrained, contrary to her inclination; to turn-an unfucceff- 

ful lenity into a neceffary feverity *. 

Tue behaviour of the two houfes was, in other refpects, equally tame and: 
fubmiflive. Inftead of a bill, which was at firft introduced, for the reforma- 
tion of the church, they were contented to prefent a petition’to her majefty for 
that purpofe: And when fhe told’them, thar fhe would give orders to her bi- 
fhops, to amend all abufes, and if they were negligent, fhe would herfelf, by 
her fupreme power and authority over the church, give fuch redrefs.as would en- 
tirely fatisfy the nation ;. the Parliament. willingly acquiefced in this fovereign. and’ 
peremptory decifion 7. 

Txo’ the commons fhewed fo little fpirit in oppofing the- authority of ‘the 
crown, they maintained, this feffion, their dignity againft an incroachment of 
the lords, and would not agree to a conference-which, they thought, was defired: 
of them in an irregular'manner. They acknowleged, however, with all humble- 
nefs, (fuch was their expreflion) the fuperiority of the lords: They only refufed’ 
to give that houfe any reafon for their proceedings; and afferted, that where they 
altered a bill fent them by:the peers, it belonged to them ‘to defire a conference, 
not to the upper houfe to require it |. 


Tue commons granted an aid of one fubfidy and two fifteenths. Mildmay, 
in order to fatisfy the houfé concerning the reafonablenefs of this grant, entered into 
a detail of the Queen’s paft expences in fupporting the government, and of the 
increafing charges of the crown, from the daily increafé in the price of all com- 
modities, He did not, however, forget to admonifh them, that they were to re- 
gard this detail as the pure effect of the Queen’s condefcenfion, fince fhe was not: 
bound to yield them any account how fhe employed her treafure 1, 
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Scotch affairs.———Spentfh affairs. Sir Francis Drake. A Par- 
liament. Negociations of marriage with the duke of Anjou. 
Scotch affairs ——Letier of Qyeen Mary to Elizabeth——Confpi- 
racies in England.———A Parliament.——The ecclefiaftical commiffion. 
—— Affairs of the Low Countries —— oftilities with Spain. 








HE gereareft and moft abfolute fecurity which Elizabeth enjoyed during 
ever exempted her from vigilance and attention; but 


her whole reign, n 
lly multiplied on 


the fcene began now to be more overcaft, and danger gradua 
her from more than one quarter. 
Tue earl of Morton had hitherto retained Scotland in trict alliance with the 


Queen, and had alfo reftored domeftic tranquillity: But it was not likely, that 
the faGtitious and legal <uthority of a regent would long maintain itfelf ina 
country unacquainted with law and order ;’ where even‘the natural dominion of 
hereditary princes fo often met with oppofition and controul. =f he nobility be- 
gan anew to break into factions : The people were difgufted with fome inftances 
which appeared of Mortov’s avarice: And the clergy, who complained of far- 
ther innovations on their rarrow revenue, joined and increafed the difcontent of 
the other orders. The regent was fenfible of his dangerous fituation ; and hav- 
ing dropt fome peevith expreflions, as ‘{ he were willing or defirous to refign the 
eovernment, the noblemen of the oppofite party, favourites of the young King, 
laid hold of this conceffion, and required that demiffion which he feemed fo - 
frankly to offer them. James was at this time but eleven years of age ; yet Mor- 
himélf, as he imagined, by a general pardon, refiened his 


ton, having fecured 
who pretended to conduct, in his own 


authority into the hands «f the King, 
name, the adminiftrationof the kingdom. The regent retired from the govern- 
ment, and feemed to employ himfclf entirely in the care of his domeftic affairs ; 
but either tired with thi: tranquillity, which appeared infipid after the agitations 
of ambition, or thinking it time to throw off diffimulation, he returned again to 
court, acqtired an afencant in the council’; and tho’ he refumed not the title of 
regent, governed with tie fame authority as before.. The oppofite party; after 


holding feparate conventions, took to arms; under pretence of delivering their 
8 prince 
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prince frorii captivity, and reftoring him to the free-exercife of his: government: Chap. IV. 
Queen Elizabeth interpofed by her ambafiador, Sir Robert Bowes, and mediated “°°” 
an agreement between the factions: Morton kept poffeffion of the government ; 

but his enemies were numerous and vigilant, and his authority feemed to become 


every day more precarious. 

Tue count d’ Aubigney, of the houfe of Lenox, coufin-german to the King’s 
father, had been born and educated in France; and being a young nobleman of 
a good addrefs, and a {weet difpofition, he appeared to the duke of Guife a very 
proper inftrument for detaching James from the Enelifh intereft, and connect- 
ing him with his mother and her relations. He no fooner appeared at Stir- 
ling, where James refided, than he acquired the affections of the young monarch ; 
and joining his interefts with James Stuart of the houfe of Ochiltree, a young 
man of ‘profligate manners, who had acquired the King’s favour, he employed 
himfelf, under the appearance of play and amufement, in inftilling into the ten- 
der mind of the prince, new fentiments of politics and government. He repre- 
fented to him the injuftice which had been done Mary in her depofition, and made 
him entertain thoughts, either of refigning the crown into her hands, or of affo- 
ciating her with him in the adminiftration *, Elizabeth, alarmed with the dan- 
ser which might enfue from the prevalence of this intereft in Scotland, fent anew 
Sir Robert Bowes to Stirling ; and accufing Aubigney, now created earl of Le- 
nox, of an attachment to the French; warned James againft entertaining fuch 
_fufpicious and dangerous connections}. “The King excufed himfelf, by Alexan- 
der Hume his ambaffador,; and Lenox, finding that the Queen had openly de- 
clared againft him, was farther confirmed in his intention of overturning the 
Englith intereft, and particularly of ruining Morton, who was regarded as the 
head of it. That nobleman was arrefted in council, accufed as an accomplice in 
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the late King’s murder, committed to prifon, brought'to trial, and condemned 
to fuffer as atraitor. He confeffed, that Bothwel had communicated to him the 


defign, had pleaded Mary’s alent, and had defired his concurrence; but he de- 
nied, that he had ever given his approbation to. that.crifie; and in excufe for 
his concealment, alledged the danger of revealing it, either to Henry, who had 
no refolution nor conftancy, or to Mary, who appeared to be an accomplice in the 
murdert. Sit Thomas Randolph was fent by the Queen to intercede in favour 
of Morten; and that ambaflador, not content with difcharging this. duty. of. his 
function, engaged, by his perfuafion, the earls of Argyle, Montrofe, Angus, 
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Marre, and Glencarne, to enter into confederacy for protecting, evenly force of 
arms, the life of the prifoner. The more to overawe that nobleman’s enemies, 


Elizabeth ordered forces to be affembled on the borders of England; but this 


expedient ferved only to haften his fentence and execution ||. Morton died with 
that conftancy and refolution which had attended him thro’ all the various events 
of his life; and left a reputation, which was lefs difputed with regard to ability 
than probity and virtue: But this conclufien of the fcene happened not till the 
{ubfequent year. 


ELrzapeTH was at this time extremely anxious on account of every revolu- 
tion in Scotland; becaufe that country alone, not being feparated from England 
by fea, and bordering on all the catholic and malecontent counties, afforded her 
enemies a fafe and eafy method of attacking her; and becaufe fhe was fenfible, 


‘ghar Mary, thinking herfelf abandoned by the French monarch, had been en- 


gaged by the Guifes to have recourfe to the powerful protection of Philip, who, 
tho’ he had not yet come to an open rupture with the Queen, was every day, both 
by the injaries which he committed and received, more exafperated againft her. 
That he might retaliate for the affiftance which fhe gave to his rebels in the Low 
Countries, he had fent under the name of the pope*, a body of feven hundred 
Spaniards and Italians into Ireland; where the inhabitants, always turbulent, and 
difcontented with the Englifh government, were now more alienated by religious 
prejudices, and were ready to join every invader. The Spanifh general, San 
Jofepho, built a fort inKerry; and being there befieged by the earl of Ormond, 
prefident of Munfter, who was foon after joined by lord Gray, the deputy, he 
made a very weak and cowardly refiftance. After fome affaults, feebly fuftained, 
he furrendered at difcretion ; and Gray, who was.attended with a very {mall force, 
finding himfelf embarraffed with fo many prifoners, put all the Spaniards.and Itali- 
ans. to the fword without mercy, and hanged about fifteen hundred Irifh: A 
cruelty which gave great difpleafure to Elizabeth 7. 


Wuen the Enelifh ambaflador made complaints of this invafion, he was an- 
fwered by like complaints of the pyracies committed by Francis Drake, a bold 
feaman, who had affaulted the Spaniards in the place where they efteemed them- 
felvesthe moft fecure, in the new world. This man, fprung from mean parents 
in the county of Devon, having acquired confiderable riches by fome depreda- 
tions made on the Spaniards in the ifthmus of Panama, and having there gota 
fight of the Pacific ocean, was fo ftimulated by ambition and avarice, that he fcru- 


pled 
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pied not to q@mploy his whole-fortunein a new adventure thro’ thofe feas, fo niuch 
unknown at that time to all the European:nations *; By means of Sir Chrifto- 
pher Flatton, then vice chamberlain, a great favourite of the Queen, he obtained 
her confent and approbation; and fet fail from Plymouth in 2579, with four 
{hips and.a pinnace, on board of which were 164 able failors+. -He pafied into 
the South Sea by the Straits of Magellan, and falling on the’ Spaniards, who'ex- 
pected no enemy in thefe quarters, he took many rich prizes, and prepared to 
return with the immenfe booty, which he:had acquired. A pprehenfive of being 
intercepted by the enemy, if he took the fame way homewards, by which he 
had reached the PacificOcean, he attempted to find a paffage by the north of Cali- 
fornia; and failing in that enterprize, he fet fail for the Eat Indies, and returned 
fafely this year by the Cape of Good Hope. © He was the firft Eng ifhman who 
compafied the Globe; and the firft: commander in chief: For Magellan, whofe 
fhip executed the fame adventure, ‘died in his pafiage. His name became very 
celebrated on account of fo bold and fortunate an attempt ; but many, appre- 
hending the refentment of the Spaniards, endeavoured ‘to perfuade the Queen, 
that it would be more prudent to difown the enterprize, to punifh Drake, and to 
seftore the treafure. But Elizabeth, who admired valour, and who was allured by 
the profpect of fharing in the riches, was determined to countenance that eallant 
failor : She conferred on him the honour. of knighthood, and accepted of a 
banquet from him at Deptford, on board the fhip which had atchieved fo me- 
morable a voyage. ...When, Philip’s ambaflador, Mendoza, exclaimed again{t 
Drake's. pyracies, fhe told him, that the Spaniards, by arrogating a right to the 
whole new world, and excluding thence all other European nations, who fhould 
fail thither, even with a view of exercifing the moft lawful commerce, very na- 
turally tempted others.tto make a violent irruption into thefe countries +. To 
pacify, however, the.Spanith monarch, the caufed part of the booty to be re- 
{tored to, Pedro Sebura, a Spaniard, who pretended to be agent for the merchants, 
whom Drake had fpoiled.. Having. learned afterwards, that Philip had feized 
the money, and had employed :part of Jit again{t ‘herfelf in Ireland, part of it in 
the pay of the prince of Parma’s troops, fhe*was determined to make no more 
reftitutions, 

THERE was another caufe, which induced the Queen to take this refolution : 
She was in fuch want of money, that fhe was obliged to afflemble a Parliament ; 
a meafure, which, as fhe herfelf openly declared, fhe never embraced, ex- 
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Chap. 1V. cept when obliged by the neceflity of her affairs, The Parliament, befides 


A Parliament. 


granting her a fupply of one {ubfidy and two fifteens, enacted fome. ftatutes for 


y.the fecurity of the government, chiefly againft the attempts of the catholics. 


Whoever, in any way, reconciled any one to the church of Rome, or was him- 
felf reconciled, was declared to be guilty of treafon: To fay mafs was fubjected 
to the penalty of a year’s imprifonment, and 2 fine of two hundred merks; the 
hearing it was punifhable by a year’s imprifonment and a fine of an hundred 
merks: A fine of twenty pounds a month was impofed on every one who con- 
tinued, during that time, abfent from church *. To utter flanderous or feditious 
words againft the Queen was punifhable, for the farft offence, with the pillory 
and lofs of ears; the fecond offence was declared felony : The writing or printing 
fach words was felony even on the firft offence 7. The puritans prevailed to 
have farther application made for reformation in religiont. Paul Wentworth, 
brother to the member of that name, who had diftinguifhed himfelf in the preced- 
ing feffion, moved, that the commons, from their own authority, fhould appoint 
a general faft and prayers ; and the commons rafhly aflented to his motion. For 
this prefumption, they were feverely reprimanded by a meffage from the Queen 


as encroaching on the royal prerogative and {upremacy ; and they were obliged to 
fubmit, aad afk forgiveneds |). 


Tue Queen and Parliament were engaged to pafs thefe fevere laws againft the 
catholics, by fome late difcoveries, which had been made of the treafonable 
practices of the Romifh priefts. When the worlhip of the catholics was fuppreffed, 
and the reformation introduced into the univerfities, the King of Spain reflected, 
that as fome fpecies of literature was requifite for the fupport of thefe doctrines and 
controverfies, the Romifh communion muft totally decay in England, if no means 
were found to give erudition to the ecclefiaftics; and for this reafon, ‘he 
founded a feminary at Doiiay, where the catholics fent their children, chiefly thofe 
intended for the priefthood, in order to receive the rudiments of their education, 
The cardinal of Lorraine imitated this example. by. erecting a like feminary 
sn his diocefe of Rheims; and tho’ Rome was fomewhat diftant, the pope 
would not negleét to adorn, with a foundation of the fame nature, that capital 
of orthodoxy. Thefe feminaries, founded with this hoftile intention, fent over 
every year a colony of priefts, who maintained the catholic fuperftition in the 
full height of its bigotry; and being educated with a view to the crown of 
martyrdom, were not deterred, either by danger or fatigue, from maintaining and 
propagating their principles. They infufed into all their votaries an extreme 


hatred 
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hatred againft the Queen; whom they treated as an ufurper, .a fchifmatic, a he- 
retic, a perfecutor of the orthodox, and one folemnly and publickly anathema- 
tized by the holy father. Sedition, rebellion, and even fometimes affaffination, 
were the expedients, by which they propofed to effectuate their purpofes againft 
her; and the fevere reftraint, not to fay perfecution, under which the catholics 
laboured, made them the more willingly receive, from their gholtly fathers, fuch 
violent doctrines. 


Turse feminaries were all of them under the direction of the jefuits, a new 
order of regular priefts erected in Europe ; when the court of Rome perceived, 
that the lazy monks and beggarly friars, who fufficed in times of ignorance, 
were no longer able to defend the ramparts of the church, affailed on every fide, 
and that the inquifitive fpirit of the age required a fociety more active and more 
learned, to oppofe its dangerous progrefs.. Thefe men, as they ftood foremoft in 
the conteft againft the proteftants, drew on them the extreme animofity of 
that whole feét ; and by affuming a fuperiority over the other more numerous 
and more antient orders of their own communion, were even expofed to the 
envy of their brethren: So that it was no wonder, if the blame to which their 
principles and conduct might be expofed, has, in many inftances, been much exag- 
gerated. This reproach, however, they muft bear from pofterity, that, by the very 
nature of their inftitution, they were engaged to pervert learning, the only effectual 
remedy againit fuperftition, into anourifhment of that infirmity ; and as their eru- 
dition was chiefly of the-ecclefiaftical and fcholaftic kind (tho’ a few members have 
cultivated polite literature) they were only the more enabled, by that acquifition, 
to refine away the plaineft dictates of morality, and to erect a regular fy{tem of 
cafuiftry, by which prevarication, perjury, and every crime, where it ferved their 
choftly purpofes, might be juftified and defended. 

Tue jefuits, as devoted fervants to the court of Rome, exalted the preroga- 
tive of the fovereign pontiff above all earthly power ; and by maintaining his 
authority of depofing Kings, fet no bounds, either to his fpiritual or temporal 
‘urifdiGtion. This doétrine became fo prevalent among the zealous catholics in 
England, that the excommunication, fulminated aoain{t Elizabeth, excited many 
fcruples of a fingular kind, to which it behoved the holy father to provide a 
remedy. ‘The bull of Pius, in abfolving the fubjects from their oaths of allegi- 
ance, required them to refift the Queen’s ufurpation ; and many Romanifts were 
apprehenfive, that, by this claufe, they were obliged in confcience, even tho’ 
no favourable opportunity offered, to rebel againft her, and that no dangers nor 
difficulties could free them from this indifpenfible duty. But Parfons and Cam- 
pian, two jefuits, were fent over with a mitigation and explanation of the doc- 
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trine ; and they taught their votaries, that, tho’ the bull was for ever binding on 
Elizabeth and‘her partizans, it did not oblige the catholics to obedience, except 
when the fovereign pontiff fhould think proper, by anew fummons, to require it *. 
Campian was afterwards detected in treafonable practices ; and being put to the 
rack, and confeffing his guilt, he was publicly executed. His execution was 
ordered at the very time, when the duke of Anjou was in England, and profe- 
cuted with the greateft appearance of fuccefs his marriage with the Queen; and 
this feverity was probably intended to appeafe her proteftant fubjects, and to fatisfy 
them, that, whatever meafures fhe might purfue, fhe never would depart from 
the principles of the reformation. 


Wuite hoftilities were daily multiplying between Spain and England, and. 
while Elizabeth knew, that Philip, from refentment, from bigotry, and from 
intereft, was ftrongly, tho’ fecretly, induced to effect her ruin, fhe faw the 
necefity of fecuring herfelf againft the efforts of fo powerful and political a 
monarch. ‘The obftinate refiftance of the ftatés in the Netherlands gave her 
hopes, that his force and treafure would be waited in fubduing thefe provinces ; 
but the admirable conduct and rapid progrefs of the prince of Parma ftruck her 
with apprehenfions; and as the acquifition, which Philip, about this time, made 
of Portugal, brought him a great acceffion of riches and naval power, the expe- 
diency of feeking the protection of fome powerful alliance became every day the 
more apparent. The animofity, which ftill encreafed between the French mo- 
narch and the duke of Guife, and the confederacy, which the latter prince had 
fecretly formed with Philip, opened the profpect of a clofe alliance between the 
fovereigns of France and England; and the general apprehenfions, entertained by 
all Europe of the Spanith power, feemed to require fome general union for refift- 
ing its farther progrefs. 


Tur duke of Alencon, now created duke of Anjou, had never entirely 
dropped his pretenfions to efpoufe Elizabeth; and that princefs, tho’ her fuicor 
was near twenty-five years younger than herfelf, and had no knowlege of her 
perfon but by pictures or defcriptions, was (till pleafed with the counterfeit image, 
which his addrefles afforded her of love and tendernefs. The duke, in order to 
forward his fuit, befides employing his brother’s ambaffadors, fent over Simier, 
an agent of his own; an artful man, of an agreeable converfation, who, foon 
remarking the Queen’s humour, amuted her with gay difcourfe, and inftead of 
ferious political reafonings, which, he found, only awakened her ambition, and 
hurt his mafter’s interefts, introduced every moment all the topics of paffion and 
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of gallantry. The pleafure, which fhe found in this man’s. fociety, foon pro- 
duced a great familiarity between them; and amidft the greateft hurry of bufinefs, 
her wifeft minifters had not fuch ready accefs to her webfod: as had Simier; who, 
under pretence of negoti:tion, entertained her with accounts of the tender attach- 
ment borne her by the duke of Anjou. The earl of Leicefter, who had never 
before been alarmed with any courtfhip made to her, and who always trufted 
that her love of dominion would prevail over her inclination to marriage, began 
to apprehend, that fhe was at laft caught in her own fnare, and that the artful 
encouragement, which fhe had given to this young fuitor, had unawares engaged 
her affections. To render Simier odious, he availed himfelf of the credulity of the 
times, and fpread reports, that that minifter had gained an afcendant over the Queen, 
not by any natural principles of her conftitution, but by incantations and love poti- 
ons. Simier, inrevenge, endeavoured to difcredit Leicefter, and revealed to her a 
fecret, which none of her courtiers dared to difcover, that this nobleman was fecret- 

ly, without her confent, married to the widow of the earl of Effex; an action, 
which the Queen interpreted either to proceed from want of refpect to her, ‘or asa 
violation of their mutual attachment; and which fo provoked her, that fhe 
threatened to fend him prifoner to the Tower *. The quarrel went fo far between 
Leicefter and the French agent, that the former was fufpected of having em- 
ployed one Tudor, a bravo, to take away the life of his enemy; and the Queen 
thought it neceflary, by proclamation, to put Simier under her own protection. 
It happened, that while the Queen was rowed in her barge on the Thames, at- 
tended by Simier, and fome of her courtiers, a fhot was fired which wounded 
one of- her bargemen; but Elizabeth finding, upon enquiry, that the piece had been 
difcharged by accident, gave the perfon his liberty, without farther punifhment. 
So far was fhe from entertaining any fufpicion ‘againft her people, that fhe 
was many times heard to fay, ** That fhe would lend credit to nothing againft 
ss them, which parents wou'd not believe of their own children 7.” 


Tue duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts, which * received of the 
Queen’s prepoffeffions in his favour, paid her fecretly ‘a vifit at Greenwich; and 
after fome conference with her, the purport of which is not known, he de- 
parted. It appeared, that, tho’ his figure was not advantageous, he had loft no 
ground by being perfonally known to her; and foon after, fhe commanded Bur- 
feaawe now treafurer, Suffex, Leicefter, Bedford; Lincoln, Hatton, and fecretary 
Walfincham, to concert with the French ambaffadors the terms of the intended 
contract. Henry had fent over on this occafion a very fplendid embafly to Eng- 
land, confifting of Francis de Bourbon, prince of Dauphiny, and many sect 
rabie 
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rable noblemen; aud as the Queen had in a manner the power of prefcribing 
what terms fhe pleafed, the articles were foon fettled with the Englifh commif- 
fioners. It was agreed, that the marriage fhould be celebrated within fix weeks 
after the ratification of the articles ; that the duke and his retinue fhould have the 
exercife of their religion; that after the marriage he fhould bear the title of King, 
but the adminiftration fhould remain folely in the Queen; that their children, 
male or female, fhould fucceed to the crown of England; that if there be two 
males, the eldeft, in cafe of Henry’s death without iffue, fhould be King of 
France, the younger of England; that if there be but one male, and he fucceed 
to the crown of France, he fhould be obliged to refide in England eight 
months every two years; that the laws and cuftoms of England fhould be pre- 
ferved inviolate; and that no foreigner fhould be promoted by the duke to any 
office in Englandt. Thefe articles, providing for the fecurity of England, in 
cafe of its annexation to the crown of France, opened but a difmal profpect to 
the Englifh; had not the age of the Queen, who was now in her forty-ninth 
year, contributed very much to allay their apprehenfions of this nature, The 
Queen alfo, as a proof of her ftill remaining uncertainty, added a claufe, thar - 
fhe was not bound to compleat the marriage, till farther articles, which are 
not fpecified, fhall be agreed on between the parties, and till the King of France 
be certified of their agreement. Soon after the Queen fent over Walfingham, 
as ambaffador to France, in order to form clofer connexions with Henry, and 
enter into a league offenfive and defenfive againft the encreafing power and dan- 
gerous ufurpations of Spain. The French King, who had been extremely dif- 
turbed with the unquiet fpirit, the reftlefs ambition, the enterprizing, and yet timid 
and inconftant difpofition of Anjou, had already fought to free the kingdom from 
his intrigues, by opening a feene for his aétivity in Flanders; and having al- 
lowed him to embrace the protection of the ftates, had fecretly fupplied him 
with men and money for that undertaking. The profpect of fettling him in 
England was for a like reafon very agreeable to that monarch; and he was des 
firous to cultivate, by every expedient, the favourable fentiments, which Eliza- 
beth feemed to entertain towards them. But this princefs, tho’ fhe had‘gone fare 
ther in her amorous dailiance * than could be juftified or accounted for by any 
principles of policy, was not yet determined to bring matters to a final con- 
clufion; and fhe confined Walfingham, in his inftructions, to the negotiating con- 
ditions of a mutual alliance between France and England+. Henry with reluc- 
tance fubmitted to hold conferences on that fubjeét ; but no fooner had Walfing- 
ham begun to fettle the conditions of alliance, than he was informed, that the 


Queen, 
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declared, that fhe would prefer the marriage with the war, before the war with- 
out the marriage [. The French court, pleafed with this change of refolutions 
broke off the conferences concerning the league, and opened a negotiation for the 
marriage ||: But matters had not long proceeded in this train, before the Queen 
again declared for the league in preference to the marriage, and ordered Wal- 
fingham to renew the conferences for that purpofe. Before he had leizure to 
bring this point to maturity, he was interrupted by a new change of refolution § 
and not only the court of France, but Walfingham himfelf, Burleigh, and all 
the wifeft miniftersof Elizabeth, were in amaze, doubtful where this conteft be- 
tween inclination and reafon, love and ambition, would at laft terminate. 
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In the courfe of this affair, Elizabeth felt another variety of intentions, from a 
new conteft between her reafon and her ruling paffions. The duke of Anjou ex- 
pected fome affiftance of money, by which he might be enabled to open the 
campaign in Flanders ; and the Queen herfelf, tho’ her frugality made her long 
reluctant, was fenfible that this fupply was neceffary ; and fhe was at laft induced, 
after much helitation, to comply with his requeft *, She fent him a prefent of 
an hundred thoufand crowns ; by which, joined to his own demefns and the af- 
fiftance of his brother and the Queen dowager, he levied an army, and took 
the field againft the prince of Parma. He was fuccefsful in raifing the fiege of 
Cambray ; and being chofen by the ftates governor of the Netherlands, he put 
his army into winter quarters, and came over to England, in order to profecute 
his fuit to the Queen. The reception, which he met with, made him promife 
himfelf entire fuccefs, and gave him hopes, that Elizabeth had furmounted all 
her fcruples, and was finally determined to make choice of him for her hufband. 
In the midft of the pomp, which attended the anniverfary of her coronation, fhe !7th Novem- 
was feen, after long and intimate difcourfe with him, to take a ring from her” 
own finger, and to put it upon his; and all the fpeétators concluded, that, in 
this ceremony, fhe had given him a promife of marriage, and was even defirous 
of fignifying her intention toallthe world. St. Aldegonde, ambaffador from the 
ftates, difpatched immediately a letter to his mafters, informing them of this 
great event; and the inhabitants of Antwerp, who, as well as the other Flemings, 
regarded the Queen as a kind of tutelar divinity, teftified their joy by bonefires 
and the difcharge of their great ordnance +. A puritan of Lincoln’s Inn had 
wrote a paflionate book, which heintituled, ‘* The Gulph in which England will 
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Show. lV. ‘be fwallowed by, the French Marriage.” He was apprehended and profecutéd by 
56 order from the Queen, and was condemned to lofe his right hand as.a libeller, 
Such'was the conftancy and loyalty of the man, that, immediately after the fen- 
tence was executed, he took off his hat with his other hand, and waving it over 
his head, cried “‘ God fave the Queen.” » 
2u7 notwithftanding this attachment, which Elizabeth fo openly difcovered 
to the duke of Anjou, the conteft of her fentiments was not entirely over; and 
her ambition, as well as prudence, rouzing itfelf by intervals, ftill filled her breaft 
with doubt.and hefitation. Almoft all the courtiers, whom fhe trufted and fa- 
-voured, Leicefter, Hatton, and Walfingham, difcovered an extreme averfion to 
the marriage ; and the ladies of -her bed-chamber- made no feruple of oppofing 
her refolution with the moft zealous remonftrances *. Among other enemies to 
the match, Sir Philip Sidney, fon to Sir Henry Sidney, lord deputy of Ireland, 
and ntphew to Leicefter; a young man the moit accomplifhed of that age ; 
ufed the freedom to write her a letter, where he dififwaded her from her prefent 
refolution, with an unufual elegance of expreflion, as well as force of .reafoning. 
He told her, that the fecurity of her government depended entirely on the af- 
feétions of her proteftant fubjects; and fhe could not, by any. meafure, more 
effectually difguft them than by efpoufing a prince, who was fon to the perfidious 
Catherine, brother to the cruel and perfdiousCharles, and who had himfelf embrued 
his hands in the blood of the innocent and defencelefs proteftants; ‘That the 
catholics were her mortal enemies, and believed either that fhe had originally 
‘ufurped the crown, or was now lawfully depofed by the pope’s bull of excommu- 
nication; and nothing had ever fo much elevated their hopes as the profpect of 
her marriage with the duke of Anjou: That her chief fecurity at.prefent againft 
‘the efforts of fo numerous, rich, and-united a faction was, that they poffefied no 
head who could conduct their dangerous enterprizes; and fhe herfelf was rafhly 
fupplying that defect, by giving an intereft in the kingdony to a ‘prince, whofe 
education had zealoufly attached him to that communion: That tho’ he was a 
{tranger to the royal blood, the difpofitions of men were now fuch, that they 
preferred the religious to the civil connexions; and were more influenced by the 
fympathy of religion than by the principles of legal and hereditary government : 
That the duke himfelf had difcovered a very reftlefs and turbulent fpirit; and 
having often violated his loyalty to his elder brother and his fovereign, there re- 
mained no hopes that he would paffively fubmit to a woman, whom he might 
think himfelf intitled, in quality of hufband, to command: That the French 
nation, fo populous, fo much abounding in foldiers, fo full of nobility, who were 
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the generality of her fubjects: That the plain and honourable path, which fhe 
had followed, of cultivating the affections of her people, had hitherto rendered 
her reign fecure and happy; and however her enemies might feem to multiply 
upon her, the fame invincible rampart was ftill able to protect and defend her : 
That fo long as the throne of France was filled by Henry or his pofterity; i¢ was 
vain to hope that the ties of blood would enfure the amity of that kingdom, 
preferably to the maxims of policy or the prejudices of religion; and if ever the 
crown devolved to the duke of Anjou, the conjunction of France and England 
would prove a burthen, rather than a protection, to the latter kingdom: That 
the example of her fitter Mary was fufficient to inftruct her in the danger of fuch 
connections; and to prove, that the affections and confidence of the Englith 
could never be maintained, where they had fuch reafon to apprehend that their 
intcrefts would every moment be facrificed to thofe of a foreign and hoftile na- 
tion: That notwithftanding thefe great inconveniencies, difcovered by paft expe- 
rience, the houfe of Burgundy, it muft be confeffed, was more popular in the 
nation than the family of France; and, what was of chief moment, Philip was 
of the fame communion with Mary, and was connected with her by this great 
band of intereft and affection: And that however the Queen might remain child- 
lefs, even tho’ old age fhould grow upon her, the fingular felicity and glory of 
her reign would preferve her from contempt; the affections of her fubjeéts, and 
thofe of all the proteftants in Europe, would defend her from attacks; and her 
own prudence, without other aid or affiftance, would baffle all the efforts of her 
moft malignant enemies*, 


Tuese reflections kept the Queen in great anxiety and irrefolution ; and fhe 
was obferved to pafs feveral nights without any fleep or repofe. At Jaft her fet- 
tled habits of prudence and ambition prevailed over her temporary inclination 5 
and having fent for the duke of Anjou, fhe had a long converfation with him in 
private, where fhe was fuppofed to have made him apologies for the breaking her 
former engagements. He exprefied great difguft on his departure, threw away 
the ring which fhe had given him ; and uttered many curfes on the mutability of 
women, and of iflanders+, Soon after, he went over to his government of the 
Netherlands ; loft the confidence of the States, by a rafh and violent attempt on 
their liberties ; was expelled that country; retired into France; and there died. 
The Queen, by her timely reflection, faved herfelf from the numerous mifchiefs 
which muft have attended fo imprudent a marriage: And the — diftracted 
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fate of the French monarchy, prevented her feeling any. effects of that refent- 
ment which fhe had reafon to dread from the affront fo wantonly put upon that 
royal family. 

Tue anxiety of the Queen, from the attempts of the Englifh catholics, never 
ceafed during the whole courfe of her reign ; but the variety of revolutions which 
happened in all the neighbouring kingdoms, were the fource fometimes. of hér 
hopes, fometimes of her apprehenfions. This year the affairs of Scotland flrong- 
ly engaged her attentton. The influence which the earl of Lenox, and James 
Stuart, who now affumed the title of earl of Arran, had acquired over.the young 
King, was but a flender foundation of authority ;. while the generality of the 
nobles, and all the preachers, were fo much difcontented with their adminiftra- 
tion. The affembly of the church appointed a folemn fat 5 of which one of the 
avowed reafons was the danger in which the King ftood from the company of 
wicked perfons*: And on that day the pulpits refounded with declamations 
again{t Lenox, Arran, and the King’s prefent counfellors. When the minds of 
the people were fuficiently prepared by thefe le€tures, a confpiracy of the nobi- 
lity was formed, probably with the concurrence of Elizabeth, for feizing the per- 
fon of James at Ruthven, a feat of the earl of Gowry ; and the defign, being 
kept very fecret, fucceeded without any oppofition. The leaders in this enter- 
prize were, the earl of Gowry himfelf, the earl of Marre, the lords Lindefey and 
Boyd, the mafters of Glamis and Oliphant, the abbots of Dunfermline, Paifley, 
and Cambufkenneth. The King wept when he found himfelf detained a pri- 
foner ;. but the mafter of Glamis faid, ‘* No matter for his tears: Better that 
<< boys fhould weep than beatded men :” An expreffion which James could never 
afterwards forget +. But notwithftanding his refentment, he found it-neceflary to 
fubmit to the prefent neceflity. Hz pretended an entire acquiefcence in the con- 
duG of the affociators ; acknowleged the detention, of his perfon to be acceptable 


fervice ; and agreed, to fummon both an afflembly of the church and a convention 


of eftates, in order to ratify that enterprize. The affembly, tho’ they had eftablifh- 
ed it as an inviolable rule, that the King, on no account, and on no occafion, 
fhould ever intermeddle in ecclefiaftical matters, made no fcruple of taking civil 
affairs under their cognizance, and of giving their verdict, that the attempt of 
the confpirators was acceptable to all that feared God, or tendered the preferva- 
tion of the King’s perfon, and profperous ftate of therealm. ‘They even enjoin- 
ed all the clergy to recommend thefe fentiments from the pulpit; and they threat- 
ened with ecclefiaftical cenfures every man who fhould oppofe the authority of the 
confederated lords t- The convention, being compofed chiefly of thefe lords them- 
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felves, added their fanction to thefe proceedings. Arran was confined’a prifoner 
to his own houfe: Lenox, tho’ he had power-to refift, yet rather than excite a 
civil war, or be the caufe of bloodfhed ||, chofe to retire into France, where he 
foon after died.. Heperfevered to the lait in his converfion to the proteftant reli- 
gion; which the Scotch clergy would never be perfuaded that he had: fincerely 
embraced. The King fent for his family, reftored his fon to his paternal honours 
and eftate, took care to eftablith the fortunes of all his other children; and to his 
laft moments never forgot the early friendfhip which he had borne their father ; 
A ftrong proof of the good difpofitions of that prince. 


No fooner was this revolution known in England, than the Queen fent Sir 
Henry Cary, and Sir Robert Bowes to James, in order to congratulate him.on 
his deliverance from the pernicious counfels of Lenox and Arran; to exhort 
him not to refent the feeming violence of the lords’ enterprize ; and to procure 
from him permiffion for the return of the earl of Angus, who, ever fince Morton’s 
fall, had lived in England. They eafily prevailed in the laft application; and 
as James fufpected, that Elizabeth had. not been entirely unacquainted with the 
project of his detention, he thought proper, before the Englifh ambafladors, to 
diffemble his refentment againft the confederated noblemen. Soon after La Mothe- 
Fenelon, and Menneville, appeared as ambaffadors from France: Their errand 
was to enquire concerning the fituation of the King, make profeffions of their 
matter’s friendfhip, confirm the ancient league with France, and procure an ac- 
commodation between him and the Queen of Scots. This laft propofal gave 
great umbrage to the clergy; and the affembly had already voted, the fettling of 
terms between the mother and fon, to be a moft wicked undertaking. The pul- 
pits refounded with declamations againft the French amoafladors ; particularly Fene- 
lon, whom they called the Mefienger of the bloody murderer, meaning the duke 
of Guife: And as that minifter, being knight of the Holy Ghoft, wore a white 
crofs on his fhoulder, they commonly denominated it in contempt, the badge of 
Antichrift. The King endeavoured, tho’ in vain, to reprefs thefe infolencies ; but 
in order to make the ambaffadors fome compenfation, he defired the magiftrates 
of Edinburgh to give them a fplendid dinner before their departure. To prevent 
this entertainment, the clergy appointed that very day for a public fait; and 
finding that. their orders were not regarded, they employed their whole fermons 
in thundering curfes on the magiftrates, who, by the King’s direction, had put 
this mark of refpeét onthe ambaffladors, They even purfued them afterwards with 
the cenfures of the church ; and it was with difficulty they were prevented from 
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paffing the fentence of excommunication again{t them, on account of their fub- 
miffion to royal, preferably to clerical, authority *. 

Wuar increafed the alarm with regard to an accommodation between James 
and Mary, was, that the Englifh ambaffadors feemed to concur with the French 
in this propofal; and the clergy were fo ignorant as to credit the fincerity of the 
profeffions made by the former. “The Queen of Scots had often made overtures 
to Elizabeth, which had been entirely neglected ; but hearing of James’s deten- 
tion, fhe wrote a letter in a more pathetic and more fpirited ftrain than ufual ; 
craving the affiftance of that princefs, both for her own and her fon’s’ liberty. 
She faid, that the account of the prince’s captivity had excited her moft tender 
concern; and the experience which fhe, herfelf, during fo many years, had of the 
extreme infelicity attending that fituation, had made her the more apprehenfive, 
left a like fate fhould purfue her unhappy offspring: That the long, train of in- 
juftice which fhe had fuffered; the calumnies to which fhe had been expofed; 
were fo grievous, that, finding no place for right or truth among men, fhe was 
reduced to make her laft appeal to heaven, the only competent tribunal between 
princes of equal jurifdiction, degree, and dignity: That after her rebellious fub- 
jects, fecretly inftigated by Elizabeth’s minifters, had expelled her from the throne, 
had confined her to prifon, had purfued her with arms, fhe had voluntarily 
thrown herfelf under the protection of England, fatally allured by thofe reiter- 
ated profeffions of amity which had been made her, and by her confidence in the 
generofity of a friend, an ally, and a kinfwoman: That not contented with de- 


barring her from her prefence, with fupporting the ufurpers of her throne, with 


contributing to the deftruction of her faithful fubjeéts, Elizabeth had reduced her 
to a worfe captivity than that from which fhe had efcaped, and had made her this 
eruel return for the unlimited truft which the had repofed in her: ‘That tho’ her 
refentment of fuch fevere ufage had never carried her farther than to ufe fome 
difappointed efforts for-her deliverance, unhappy to herfelf, and fatal to others, 
fhe found the ricours of confinement.daily multiplied upon her; and at length 
earried to fuch a height as furpafled the bounds of all human patience any longer 
to endure them: That fhe was cut off from all communication, not only with the 
reft of mankind, but alfo with her only fon; and her maternal fondnefs, which 
was now more enlivened by their unhappy fympatky in fituation, and was her 
fole remaining attachment to the world, deprived even of that melancholy folace, 
which letters or meffages could give: That the bitternefs of her forrows, ftill 
more than her clofe confinement, had preyed upon her health, and had added the 
infufferable weight of bodily infirmity to all thofe other calamities under which 


; ® Spotfwood, p. 324. 
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fhe laboured: That while the daily experience of her maladies opened to her the Chap. TV, 
comfortable profpect of an approaching deliverance into a region where pain and 45° 
forrow are no more, her enemies envied her that laft confolation ; and having fe- 
Cluded her from every joy on earth, had done what in them lay to debar her from 
all hopes in her future and eternal exiftence: That the exercife of her religion 
was refufed her; the ufage of thofe facred rites in which the had been educated ; 
the commerce with thofe holy minifters, whom heaven had appointed to recéive 
the acknowlegement of our tranfgreffions, and to feal our penitence by a folemn 
re-admiffion into heavenly favour and forgivenefs: That it was in vain to com- 
plain of the rigours of perfecution exercifed in other kingdoms; when a Queen, 
and an innocent woman, was excluded from an indulgence which never yet, in 
the moit barbarous countries, had been denied to the meaneft and moft crimina! 
malefactor: That could the ever be induced to defcend from that royal dignity 
in which Providence had placed her, or depart from her appeal to Heaven, there 
was only one other tribunal to which fhe would appeal from all her enemies ; to 
the jaftice and humanity of Elizabeth’s own breaft, and to that lenity, which, 
uninfluenced by malignant counfel, fhe would naturally be induced to exercife to- 
wards her: And that fhe finally intreated her, to refume her natural difpofition, 
and to reflect on the fupport, as well as comfort, which fhe might receive from 
her fon and herfelf, if, joining the obligations of gratitude to the ties of blood, 
fhe would deign to raife them from their prefent melancholy fituation, and re- 
inftate them in that hberty and authority to which they were entitled *, 
ErizapetH was chiefly induced to obftrud Mary’s reftoration, becaufe the 
forefaw an unhappy alternative attending that event. If this princefs recovered 
any confiderable fhare of authority in Scotland, her refentment, ambition, zeal, 
and connections, both domeftic and foreign, might render her a dangerous neigh- 
beur to England, and enable her, after fuppreffing the Englith party among her 
fubjects, to revive thofe pretenfions which fhe had formerly advanced to the 
crown, and which her partizans in both kingdoms {till fupported with great in- 
duftry and affurance. If fhe was reinftated in power, with fuch ftri@ limitations 
as could not be broken, fhe might be difgufted with her fituation ; and flying 
abroad, form more defperate attempts than any fovereign, who had a crown to 
hazard, would willingly undertake. Mary herfelf, fenfible of thefe difficulties. 
and convinced by experience, that Elizabeth would for ever debar her the throne, 
was now become more humble in her wifhes; and as ace and infirmities had 
reprefied thofe fentiments of ambition and indignation, by which fhe was former- 
ly fo much agitated, fhe was willing to facrifice all her hopes of power and 
erandeur, 
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Chap. IV. grandeur, ‘1 Order to obtain a little more liberty; a bleffing to which fhe very 
(533+ naturally afpired wich the fondeft impatience. She propofed, therefore, that fhe 
Should be affociated with her fon in the title to the crown of Scotland, but that the 
adminiftration fhould remain folely in him: And fhe was contented to live in 
England, in a private (tation, and even in a kind of reftraint; but with fome 
more liberty, both for exercife and company, than fhe had enjoyed fince the firft 
difcovery of her intrigues with the duke of Norfolk. But Elizabeth, who was 
afraid left fuch a loofe method of guarding her, would facilitate her efcape isto 
France or Spain, or, at leaft,. would encourage and increafe her partizans, and 
enable her to conduét thofe intrigues to which fhe had already difcovered fo {trong 
a propenfity, was fecretly determined to deny her requetts ; and tho’ fhe feigned 
to aflent to them, fhe well knew how to difappoint the expectations of the unhap- 
py princefs. While Lenox maintained his authority in Scotland, fhe never gave. 
any reply to all the applications made her by the Scottifh Queen +: At prefent,. 
when her own creatures had acquired poffeffion of the government, fhe was re- 
folved to throw the odium of the refufal upon them; and pretending, that no- 
thing was required to a perfect accom modation, but the concurrence of the coun-. 
cil of ftate of Scotland, fhe ordered her ambaflador, Bowes, to open the nego- 
ciation for Mary’s liberty, and her affociation with her fon in the title to the 
crown. Tho’ fhe feemed to make this conceffion to Mary, fhe refufed her the 
liberty of fending any ambaffador of her own; and that princefs could eafily 
conjecture, from this circumftance, what would be the iffue of the pretended ne-. 
gociation. The Scotch council, inftigated by the clergy, rejected all treaty ; 
and James, who was now a captive in their hands, affirmed, that he had never 
affented to an affociation with his mother, and that the matter had never gone 
farther than fome loofe propofals for that purpofe {. 





Tur affairs of Scotland remained not long on the prefent footing. James,. 
impatient of reftraint, made his efcape from his keepers; and flying to St. An- 
drews, {ummoned his friends and partizans to attend him. The earls of Argyle, 
Marfhal, Montrofe, and Rothes, haftened to pay their duty to their fovereign ;. 
and the oppofite party found themfelves unable to refift fo powerful a combina-:. 
tion. They were offered a pardon, upon their fubmiffion, and an acknowlege- 
ment of their fault, in feizing the King’s perfon, and reftraining him from his 
liberty. Some of them accepted of the terms: The greater number, particu-, 
larly Angus, Hamilton, Marre, Glamis, left the country; and took fhelter in 


Ireland. 


+ jcbb, vol. IT. p. 540. 


+ MS. in the Advocate’s library, A. 3. 28.-p- 401. from the 
Cott. Lib. Calig. ¢. 9. 
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Ireland or England, where they were protected by Elizabeth. The earl of Arran 
was recalled to court; and the malecontents, who could not brook the authority 
of Lenox, aman of virtue and moderation, found, that, by their refiftance, they 
had thrown all the power into the hands of a perfon whofe councils were as vio- 
Jent as his manners were profligate |. 

ELIZABETH wrote a letter to James; where fhe quoted a moral fentence from 
Hfocrates, and indirectly reproached him with inconftancy, and a breach of his 
engagements. James, in his reply, juftified his meafures ; and turned two paf- 
fages of Ifocrates againft her, for one which fhe had directed againft him *. 
She next fent Walfingham in an embafly to him ; and her chief purpofe in employ- 
ing that aged minifter on an errand where fo little bufinefs was to be tran{- 
acted, was to learn, from a man of fo much penetration and difcernment, the 
real character and capacity of James, This young prince poffefied very good 
parts, tho’ not accompanied with that vigour and induftry which his ftation re- 
quired; and as he excelled in general difcourfe and converfation, Walfingham 


entertained a higher idea of his talents than he was afterwards found, when real. 


bufinefs. was tranfacted, to have fully merited +. The account which he gave 
his miftrefs, induced her to treat him thenceforth with. fome more regard than fhe 
had hitherto been inclined to pay him. 


Tue King of Scots, perfevering in his prefent. views, fummoned a Parliament ; 
where it was enacted, that no clergyman fhould prefume, in his fermons, to utter 
falfe, untrue, or fcandalous fayings again{t the King, the council, or the public 
meafures, or to meddle, in an improper manner, with the affairs of his majefty and 
the ftates[. The clergy, finding that the pulpit would be no longer a fanctuary 
for them, were extremely offended: They faid, that the King was become popith 
in his heart; and they gave their adverfaries the epithets of grofs libertines, belly 
gods, and infamous perfons|. The violent condu@ of Arran {oon brought over 
the popularity to their fide, The earl of Gowry,. tho’ pardoned for the late at. 
tempt, was committed to prifon, was tried on fome new accufations, condemned, 
and executed. Many innocent perfons fuffered from the tyranny of this favou- 
rite; and the banifhed lords, being affifted by Elizabeth, now found the time 
favourable for the recovery of their eftates and authority. After they had been 
foiled in one attempt upon Stirling, they prevailed in another; and being ad- 
mitted to the King’s prefence, were pardoned, and reftored to his favour. 


4 ARRAN 


i Spotfwood, p. 325, 326, & feq: * Melvil, p. 140, 141. Strype, vol. IT: p. 165. 
4 Melvil, p.148. Jebb, vol. IL, p.536. } Spotfwood, p. 333. + Ibid.. p. 334+ 
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Arran was degraded from authority; deprived of that eftate and title 
which he had ufurped; and the whole country feemed to be compoted to tran 
quilliry. Elizabeth, after oppofing, during fome time, the credit of this fa- 
vourite, had found it more expedient, before his fall, to compofe all differences 
with him, by the means of Davifon, a minifter whom fhe fent to Scotland: But 
having more confidence in the lords, whom fhe had helped to reftore, fhe was 
pleafed with this alteration of affairs; and maintained a good correfpondence 
with the new court and miniftry of James. 


Tursr revolutions in Scotland would have been regarded as of {mall import- 
ance to the repofe and fecurity of Elizabeth, had her own fubjects been entirely 
united, and had not the zeal of the catholics, excited by conftraint, more pro- 
perly than perfecution, daily threatened her with fome dangerous infurreétion. 
The vigilance of the minifters, particularly of Burleigh and Walfingham, was raifed 
in proportion to the activity of the malecontents; and many arts, which had 
been blameable in a more peaceable government, were employed to detect con- 
fpiracies, and even difcover the fecret inclinations of men. Counterfeit letters: 
were wrote in the name of the Queen of Scots, or of the Englifh exiles, and 
privately conveyed to the houfes of the catholics : Spies were hired to obferve 
che aétions and difcourfe of fufpeéted perfons: Informers were countenanced : 
And tho’ the fagacity of thefe two great minifters helped them to diftinguifh the 
true from the falfe intelligence, many calumnies were, no doubt, hearkened to, 
and all'the fubjeéts, particularly the catholics, kept in the utmoft anxiety and in- 
quietude. Henry Piercy, ear} of Northumberland, brother to the earl be- 
headed fome years before, and Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, fon co the un- 
fortunate duke of Norfolk, fell under fufpicion; and the latter was, by order of 
the council, confined to his own houfe, Francis Throcmorton, a private gentle. 
man, was committed to cuftody, on account of a letter which he had wrote to 
the Queen of Scots; and which was intercepted. Lord Paget, and Charles Arundel, 
who had been engaged with him in treafonable defigns, immediately withdrew 
beyond fea. Throcmorton confefied, that a plan for an invafion and infurreétion 
had been laid’, and tho’, on histrial, he was defirous of retracting this confeffion, 
and imputing it to the fear of torture, he was found guilty and executed. Men- 
doza, the Spanifh ambaflador, having promoted this confpiracy, was ordered to 
depart the kingdom; and Wade was fent into Spain, to excufe his difmiffion, and 
to defire the King to fend another ambaffador in his place: But Philip would not 
fo much as admit the Englifh ambaffador to his prefence. Creighton, a Scotch 
Jefuit, coming over on board a veffel which was feized, tore fome papers, with 
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an intention of throwing them into the fea; but the wind blowing them back Chap. IV. 
upon the fhip, ‘they were put together, and difcovered fome dangerous fecrets *. ‘ine 
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Many of thefe confpiracies were, with great appearance of reafon, imputed 
to the contrivances of the Queen of Scots +; and as her name was employed in 
all of them, the council thought, that they could not ufe too many pre- 
cautions againft the danger of her ‘claims, and the reftlefs activity of her temper. 
She was removed from under the care of the earl of Shrewfbury, who, tho’ vi- 
gilant and faithful in that truft, had alfo been indulgent to his prifoner, parti- 
cularly with regard to air and exercife: And fhe was committed to the cuftody 
of Sir Amias Paulet and Sir Drue Drury ; menof honour, but inflexible and rigid 
in their. care and attention. An aflociation was alfo fet on foot by the earl of 
Leicefter and other courtiers; and as Elizabeth was extremely beloved by the 
whole nation, except the more zealous catholics, men of all ranks willingly 
flocked to the fubfcription of it. The purport of this affociation was to defend 
the Queen, to revenge her death or any injury committed againft her, and to ex- 
clude from the throne any perfon, whatever title they poffeffed, by whofe fug- 
ceftion, or for whofe behoof, any violence fhould be offered to her majefty Tt: 
The Queen of Scots was fenfible, that this affociation was levelled agpainft 
her; avd to remove all fufpicion from. herfelf, the alfo defited leave to fub- 
{cribe it. 
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“ExizabetH, that fhe might the more difcourage all malecontents, by fhewing : 
them the concurrence of the nation in her favour, fummoned a new Parliament 5,30 \°™ 
and fhe met with that dutiful attachment, which fhe expected: The affociation was A Parliament. 
confirmed by Parliament ; and a claufe’was added, by which the Queen was em- 
powered to name commiffioners for-the trial of any pretender to the crown, who 
fhould attémpt or imagine any invafion, infurreétion, or affaffination againft the 
Queen: Upon condemnation, pronouncéd by thefe commiffioners, the perfon 
was excluded from all claim to the fuccefffon, and was farther punifhable, as her 
majeity fhould direct, And for the greater fecurity, a council of regency, in 
cafe of the Queen’s ‘violent: death, was appointed to govern the kingdom, to 
fettle the fucceflion, and to take vengeance of that act of treafon |. 

A sEVERE Jaw wasoalfoenacted againft jefuits.and popifh priefts: That they 
fhould depart the kingdom within forty days; that thofe who fhould remain be: 
yond that time, or fhould afterwards return, fhou'd be guilty of hieh treafon ; 
that thofe who harboured or relieved them fhould be euilty of felony; that 


4 E thofe 
* Camden, p. 499. + Strype, vol. HI. p..246. t State Trials, vol, LE’ p. 122; 123. 


) 27 Eliz. caps 1. 
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thofe who were educated in feminaries, if they returned not in fix months after 
notice given, and fubmitted not themfelves to the Queen, before a bifhop or 
two juftices, fhould be guilty of high treafon: And that if any, fo fubmitting 
themfelves, fhould, within ten years, approach the Queen's court, or come within 
ten miles of it, their fubmiffion fhould be void}. By this law, the exercife of 
the catholic religion, which had formerly been prohibited under lighter penalties, 
and which was, in many inftances, connived at, was totally fuppreffed. In the 
fubfequent part of the Queen’s reign, the law was fometimes executed, by the 
capital punifhment of priefts; and tho’ the partizans of that princefs afferted, 
that they were punifhed for their treafon, not their religion, the apology muft 
only be fo underftood that this fevere law was ena¢ted on account of the treafon- 
able views and attempts of the fect, not that every individual, who fuffered the 
penalty of the law, was convicted of treafont. The catholics, therefore, might 
now juftly complain of a very violent perfecution; which, we may fafely affirm, 
in fpite of the rigid and bigotted maxims of that age, not to be the beft method 
of converting them, or of reconciling them to the eftablifhed government and 
religion. | : 

Tue Parliament, befides arming the Queen with thefe powers, eranted her a 
fupply of one fubfidy and two fifteenths. The only circumftance, in which their 
proceedings were difagreeable to her, was an application, which the commons 
made for a farther reformation in ecclefiaftical matters. Yet even in this attempt, 
which affeéted her, as well as them, in a very delicate point, they difcovered 
how much they were overawed by her authority. The majority of the houfe 
were puritans, or snclined to that feét *; but the fevere reprimands, which they 
had already, in former feffions, met with from the throne, deterred them from 
introducing any bill concerning religion; a proceeding which would have been 
interpreted as an incroachment on the royal prerogative: They were contented 
to proceed by way of humble petition, and that not to her majefty, which would 
certainly have given fome offence, but to the houfe of lords, or rather to the 
bifhops, who had a feat in that houfe, and from whom alone they were con- 

tented 


+ 27 Eliz. cap. 2. + Some even of thofe who defend the Queen’s meafures, allow that 
in ten years fifty priefts were executed and fifty-five banifhed. Camden, p. 649. 

* Befides the petition after-mentioned, another proof of the prevalency of the puritans among the 
commons was their padling a bill for the reverend obfervance of Sunday, which they called the Sab- 
bath, and the depriving the people of thofe amufements, which they were accuftomed to take on that 
day. D’Ewes, p.335- twas a ftrong fymptom of a contrary fpirit in the upper houfe, that they 
alle to add Wednefday to the faft days, and to prohibit entirely the eating of fiefh on that days 

a’ Ewes, p- 373: 
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tented to receive all advances towards reformation *. A ftrange departure from Chap. IV. 
what we now apprehend to be the dignity of the commons! ¥G84. 
Tue commons defired in their humble petition, that no bifhop fhould exercife 
his funétion of ordination but with the confent and concurrence of fix prefbyters: 
A demand, which as it would have introduced a change of ecclefiaftical government, 
was firmly rejected by the prelates. They defired, that no clergyman fhould be 
inftituted into any benefice, without previous warning being given to the parifh> 
that they might examine whether there lay any objection to his life or doétrine: 
But this attempt towards a popular model naturally met with the fame fate. In 
another article of the petition, they prayed, that the bifhops fhould not infift 
upon every ceremony, or deprive incumbents for omitting a part of the fervice: 
As if uniformity in public worfhip had not been eftablifhed by law 5 or as if the 
prelates had been endowed with a difpenfing power. They complained of abufes, 
which prevailed, in denouncing the fentence of excommunication, and entreated 
the reverend fathers to think of fome law for the remedy of thefe abufes: Im- 
plying, that thofe matters were too high for the commons of themfelves to 
meddle with them. 
Bur the moft material article, which the commons touched upon in their pe- 
tition, was the ecclefiaftical commiffion, and the oath ex officio, as it was called, 
exacted by that court. This is a fubje&t of fuch importance, as to merit fome 


explanation. 
Tue firft primate after the Queen’s acceflion, was Parker; a man rigid in €xX~ 74 i 
: es , é ecclefiafe 
acting conformity to the eftablifhed worthip, and in punifhing by fines or depri- tical court. 
vations, all the puritans, who attempted to innovate any thing in the habits, 
ceremonies, or liturgy of the church. He died in 1575; and was fucceeded by 
Grindal, who, as he himfelf inclined to the new fect, was with great difficulty 
brought to execute the law againft them, or to punifh the nonconforming clergy, 
He declined obeying the Queen’s orders for the fuppreffion of prophecyings, which, 
fhe apprehended, had become fo many academies of fanaticifm,; and for this 
offence, fhe had, by an order of the Star Chamber, fequeftered him from his 
archiepifcopal funétion, and confined him to his own houfe. Upon his death, 
which happened in 1583, fhe was determined not to fall into the fame error in 
her next choice; and fhe named Whitgift, a zealous churchman, who had al- 
ready fignalized his pen in controverfy, and who, having in vain attempted to 
convince the puritans by argument, was now determined to open their eyes by 
power, and by the execution of penal ftatutes. He informed the Queen, that all 
the fpiritual authority lodged in the prelates was vain without the fanction of the 
4h 2 Crown ; 
* D’Ewes, p. 357+ 
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crown; and as there was no ecclefiaftical commifion at that time in force, he 
engaged her to iflue a new one; more arbitrary than any of the former, and 
conveying more unlimited authority *. She appointed forty-four commiffioners, ’ 
twelve of whom were ecclefiaftics ; three commiffioners could exercife the whole 
power of the court; their jurifdiétion extended over the whole kingdom, and 
over all orders of men; and every circumftance of their authority, and all their 
methods of proceeding, were contrary to the cleareft principles of law and na- 
tural equity. They were empowered to vifit and reform all errors, herefies, 
{chifms, in a word, to regulate all opinions, as well as to punifh all breach of 
tiniformity in the exercife of public worfhip. They were directed to make en- 
quiry, not only by the legal methods of juries and witnefles, but by all other 
means and ways, which they could devife; that is, by the rack, by torture, 
by inquifition, by imprifonment. Where they thought proper to fufpect any 
perfon, they might adminifter to him an oath, called ex ojficio, by which he 
was bound to an{wer all queftions, and might thereby be obliged to accufe 
himfelf or his moft intimate friend. The fines, which they impofed, were 
merely difcretionary, and often occafioned the total ruin of the offenders, con- 
trary to the eftablifhed law of the kingdom. The imprifonment, to which 
they condemned any delinquent, was limited by no rule but their own plea- 
fure. They affumed a power of impofing on the clergy what new articles of 
fubfcription, and confequently of faith, they thought proper. Tho’ all. other 
fpiritual courts were fubject, fince the reformation, to inhibitions from the fu- 
preme courts of law, the ecclefiaftical commiffioners exempted themfelves from 
that legal jurifdiction, and were liable to no controul. And the more to enlarge 
their authority, they were empowered to punifh all incefis, adulteries, fornica- 
tions; all outrages, mifbehaviours, and diforders in marriage: And the punifh- 
ments, which they might inflict, were according to their wifdom, confcience, 
and difcretion. In a word, this court was a real énquifition; attended with all the 
iniquities, as well ascruelties, infeparable from that horrid tribunal. And as the 
jurifdiction of the ecclefiaftical court was deftructive of all law, fo its erection was 
deemed by many a mere ufurpation of this imperious princefs, and had no other 
foundation than a claufe of a ftatute, reftoring the fupremacy to the crown, 
and empowering the fovereign to appoint commiffioners for exercifing that pre- 
rogative. But prerogative in general, and efpecially the fupremacy, were fup- 
pofed in that age to involve powers, which no law, precedent, or reafon could 
limit and determine. | 

Bur 


* Neal’s Hiftory of the Puritans, vol. I. p. 419, 
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But tho’ the commons, in. their humble petition to the prelates, had touched 
fo gently and fubmiffively the ecclefiaftical gtievances, the Queen, in a fpeech from 
the throne at the end of the feffion, could not forbear taking notice of their 
prefumption, and reproving them for thofe murmurs, which, for fear of offend- 
ing her, they had pronounced fo low as not direétly to reach her royal ears: 
After giving them fome general thanks for their attachment to her, and makin 
profeffions of affection to her fubjects, fhe told them, that whoever found fault 
with the church threw a flander upon her, fince fhe was appointed dy God fu- 
preme ruler over it, and no herefies or fchifms could prevail in the kingdom but 
by her permiffion and negligence: ‘That fome abufes mutt neceflarily have place 
in every thing; but fhe warned the prelates to be watchful; for if the found 
them carelefs of their charge, fhe was fully determined to depofe them: That 
fhe was commonly fuppofed to have employed herfelf in many ftudies, particu. 
larly philofophical (by which, I fuppofe, fhe meant theological) and the would 
confefs, that few, whofe leizure had not allowed them to make profeffion of 
fcience, had read or reflected more: That as fhe could difcern the prefumption 
of many, in curioufly canvaffing the fcriptures, and ftarting innovations, fhe 
would no longer endure this licence; but meant to guide her people, by God’s 
rule, in the juft mean between the corruptions of Rome and the errors of mo- 
dern fectaries: And that as. the Romanifts were the inveterate enemies of her 
perfon, fo the other innovators were dangerous to all kingly government; and 
under colour of preaching the word of God, prefumed to exercife their private 
judgment, and to cenfure the actions of the prince *. 


From the whole of this tranfaction, we may obferve, that the commons, in 
their general application to the prelates, as well as fome. particular articles of their 
petition, fhowed themfelves wholly ignorant, no lefs than the Queen, of the 
principles of liberty and a legal conftitution. And it may not be unworthy of 
remark, that Elizabeth, fo far from yielding to the difpleafure of the Parliament 
againft the ecclefiaftical commiffion, granted a new commiffion before the end of 
her reign; in which the enlarged, rather than reftrained, the powers.of the com- 
miffioners +. 


Durine 


* D’Ewes, p,. 328. This fect had indeed gone fo far, that a book of difcipline was. fecretly fub- 
{cribed by above five hundred clergymen; and the prefbyterian government thereby eftablifhed in the 
midft of the church, notwithitanding the rigour of the prelates and. of the high commiffion. ~ So im- 
poflible is it by penal ftatutes, however fevere, to fupprefs all religious innovation, See Neal’s Hit 
of the Puritans, Vol. I. p. 483. Strype’s Life of Whitgift, p. 2gr, 

+ Rymer, tom. XVE. p. 292, 386, 400. 
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Durine this feffion of Parliament, there was difcovered a confpiracy, which 
much encreafed the natural animolity againft the catholics, and ftill farther 
widened the breach between the religious parties. William Parry, a catholic 
gentleman, had received the Queen’s pardon for a crime, by which he was ex- 
pofed to capital punifhment ; and having got permiffion to travel, he retired -to 
Milan, and made open profeffion of his religion, which he had concealed while 
he remained in England. He was here perfuaded by Palmio, a jefuit, that he 
could not perform a more meritorious action, than to take away the life of his 
fovereign and his benefactrels ; the nuncio, Campeggio, when confulted, approved 
extremely of this pious undertaking ; and Parry, tho’ ftill agitated with doubts, 
came to Paris, with an intention of paffing over to England, and executing his 
bloody purpofe. He was here encouraged in the defign by Thomas Morgan, a 
eentleman of great credit in the party ; and tho’ Watts and fome other catholic 
priefts told him, that the enterprize was criminal and impious, he preferred the 
authority of Raggazzoni, the pope’s nuncio at Paris, and was determined to 
perfift in his refolution. He here wrote a letter to the pope, which was conveyed 
to cardinal Como; communicated his intention to the holy father; and craved 
his abfolution and paternal benediction, He received an anfwer from the cardi- 
nal, by which he perceived that his purpofe was extremely applauded; and he 
came over to England with a full defign of carrying it into execution. Sodeeply 
are the fentiments of morality engraved in mens breafts, that it is very difficult 
even for the prejudices of falfe religion totally to efface them ; and this bigotted 
aflaffin refolved, before he came to extremity, to try every other expedient for 
alleviating the perfecutions, under which the catholics at that time laboured. He 
found means of being introduced to the Queen ; aflured her that many confpira- 
cies were formed againft her; and exhorted her, as the only means of faving her 
life, to give the Romanifts fome more indulgence in the exercife of their religion: 
But left he fhould be tempted by the opportunity to affaffinate her, he always came 
to court unprovided of every offenfive weapon. Hie even procured himfelf to be 
elected member of Parliament; and having made a vehement fpeech againft the 
fevere laws enacted this laft feffion, was committed to cuftody for his freedom, 
and fequeftred from the houfe. His failure in thefe attempts confirmed him the 
more in his former refolution, and he communicated his intentions to Nevil, who 
entered zealoufly into the defign, and was determined to havea fhare in the merits 
of its execution. A book, newly publifhed by Dr, Allen, afterwards created a 
cardinal, ferved farther to efface all their fcruples, with regard to the murder of 
a heretical prince; and having agreed to fhoot the Queen as fhe was riding on 
horfeback, they refolved, if they could not make their efcape, to facrifice their 

q | lives 
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lives in fulfilling a duty, fo agreeable, as they imagined, to the will of God, Chap. IV, 
and to true religion. But while they were watching an opportunity for the exe. 15° 
cution of their purpofe, the earl of Weftmoreland happened to die in exile ; and 
as Nevil was next heir to that family, he began to entertain hopes, that, by 
doing an acceptable fervice to the Queen, he might recover the eftate and ho- 
nours which had been forfeited by the rebellion of the laft earl. He betrayed the 
whole confpiracy to the minifters; and Parry, being thrown into prifon, con- 
feffed the guilt, both to them, and to the jury who tried him. The letter from 
cardinal Como being produced in court, put Parry’s narrative beyond all quef- 
tion ; and that criminal, having received fentence of death *, fuffered the punith- 
ment, which the law appointed for his treafonable confpiracy +. 
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Turse bloody defigns now appeared every where, asthe refult of that bigotted 
{pirit by which the two religions, éfpecially the catholic, were at this time actu- 
ated. One Somerville, a gentleman of the county of Warwic, fomewhat dif. 
ordered in his underftanding, had heard fo much of the merit attending the af- 
faffination of heretics and perfecutors, that he came to London with a view of 
murdering the Queen; but having betrayed his defign by fome extravagances, 
he was thrown into prifon, and there perifhed by a voluntary death}. About 
the fame time, Baltazar Gerard, a Burgundian, undertook, and executed the Afairs of the 
fame defign again{t the prince of Orange; and that great man perifhed at Delft, re 
by the hands of a defperate affaffin, who, with a refolution worthy of a better 
caufe, facrificed his own life, in order to deftroy the famous reftorer and pro- 
tector of religious liberty. The Flemings, who regarded that prince as their fa- 
ther, were filled with infinite regret, as well when they confidered the miferable 
end of fo brave a patriot, as their own forlorn condition, from the lofs of fo 


powerful 
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* State Trials, vol. I. p. 103 & feq. Strype, vol. III. p. 255 & feq. 

+ ‘This year, the earl of Northumberland, brother to the earl beheaded fome years before, had 
been engaged in a confpiracy with lord Paget for the delivery of the Queen of Scots. He was thrown 
into the Tower ; and being confcious that his guilt could be proved upon him, at leaft, that fentence 
would infallibly be pronounced againft him, he freed himfelf from farther profecution by a voluntary 
death. He fhot himfelf into the breaft with a piftol. About the fame time, the earl of Arundel, 
fon to the unfortunate duke of Norfolk, having entered into fome exceptionable meafures, and re- 
flecting on the unhappy fate, which had attended his family, endeavoured to depart fecretly beyond 
fea, but was difcovered and thrown into the Tower. In 1587 this nobleman was brought to his 
trial for high treafon ; chiefly becaufe he had dropped fome expreffions of affection to the Spaniards, 
and had affirmed that he would have maffes faid for the fuccefs of the armada. His peers found him 
guilty of treafon: This fevere fentence was not executed ; but Arundel never recovered his liberty, 
Ke died a prifoner in 1595. He carried his religious aufterities fo far, that they were believed the 
jmmediate caufe of his death. 

} Camden, p. 495, 
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Chap. IV. .powerful and prudent a leader, and from the rapid progrefs of the Spanifh arms. 
'5°3* "The prince of Parma had made every year great advances upon them, had re- 
duced feveral of the ‘provinces to obedience, and had laid clofe fiege to Antwerp, » 
the richeft and moft populous city of the Netherlands, whofe fubjection, it was 
forefeen, would give a mortal blow to the already declining affairs of the revolted 
States, The only ‘hopes which remained to them, arofe from the profpedct of fo- 
reign fuccours. Being well acquainted with the cautious and frugal maxims of 
Elizabeth, they promifed themfelves better fuccefs in France; and in che view 
of engaging Henry to embrace their defence, they tendered him the fove- 
feionty of their provinces. But the prefent condition of that monarchy ob- 
liged the King to reject fo advantageous an offer. The duke of Anjou’s 
death, which, he thought, would have delivered him from the intrigues of that 
fickle and turbulent prince, plunged him into the deepeft diftrefs; and the King 
of Navarre, a profefled Hugonot, being next heir to the crown, the duke of 
Guife took thence occafion to revive the catholic league, and to urge Henry, by 
the moft violent expedients, to féek the exclufion and fuppreffion of that brave 
and virtuous prince. “Henry himfelf, tho’ a zealous catholic, yet, becaufe he 
declined complying with their precipitant meafures, became’ an object of -averfion 
tothe league and as his zeal in practifing all the fuperftitious obfervances of the 
Romith church, was accompanied with a very licentious conduct in private life, 
the catholic faCtion, in contradiction'to the moft vulgar experience, embraced 
thence the pretext of reprefenting his devotion as mere hypocrify and deceit. 
Finding his authority to decline, he was obliged to declare war again{ft che 
Hugonots, and to put-atims into the hands cf the League, whom, both ‘on ac- 
count of their dangerows pretenfions at home, ‘and their clofe alhance with Philip, 
he fectetly regarded as his more dangerous enemies. Conftrained by the fame po- 
licy, he perceived the danger of affociating himfelf with the revolted. proteftants 
«+n the Low Countries, and was obliged to renounce that inviting occafion of re- 
venging himfelf for all the hoftile intrigues and enterprizes of Philip. 


Tue States, reduced to this extremity, fent over a folernn embafly to London, 
and made offer to the Queen, of acknowleging her for their fovereign, on con- 
dition of obtaining her protection and affiftance. Elizabeth’s wifeft counfellors 
were very much divided in opinion, in regard to the conduc which the fhould 
hold in this critical andampoftant emergence. Some advifed the rejeCting the 
offer of the Stotés, and reprefented the imminefit dangers, as well as injuftice, 
attending the acceptance of them. They faid, that the rebellion of fubjects was 
the common caufe of all fovereigns, and the encouragement of a revolt in the 
Flemith, might prove the example to a like pernicious practice in the Einglith: 

That 
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That tho’ princes were bound by the laws of the Supreme Being, not to opprefs 
their fubjects, the people never were entitled to forget al] duty to their fovereign, 
or transfer, from every fancy or difguft, or even from the jufteft ground of 
complaint, their obedience to any other mafter: That the Queen, in the fuccours 
hitherto afforded the Flemings, had confidered them as labouring under oppref- 
fion, not as entitled to freedom; and had intended only to admonifh Philip noe 
to perfevere in his tyranny, without any view of ravifhing from him thefe pro- 
vinces, which he enjoyed by hereditary right from his anceftors: That her fitua- 
tion in Ireland, and even in England, would afford that powerful monarch fuffi- 
cient opportunity of retaliating upon her; and fhe muft henceforth expect, thar, 
inftead of fecretly fomenting faction, he would openly employ his whole force in 
the protection and defence of the catholics. That the pope would undoubtedly 
unite his fpiritual arms to the temporal ones of Spain ; and that the Queen would 
foon repent her making fo {mall and precarious an acquifition in foreign countries, 
by expofing her own dominions to fuch imminent danger *. 

Otuer counfellors of Elizabeth maintained a contrary opinion. ‘They af- 
ferted, that the Queen had not even from the beginning of her reign, but cer- 
tainly had not at prefent, the choice, whether fhe would embrace friendthip or 
hoftility with Philip: That by the whole tenor of that prince’s conduct it ap- 
peared, that his fole aims were, the extenfion of his empire, and the utter ex- 
termination of the proteftants, under the fpecious pretence of maintaining the ca- 
tholic faith: That the provocations which fhe had already given him, joined to 
this general fcheme of policy, would for ever render him her implacable enemy ; 
and as foon as he had fubdued his revolted fubjeéts, he would undoubtedly fall, 
with the whole force of his united empire, on her defencelefs ftate: That the 
only queftion was, whether fhe would maintain a war, abroad and fupported by 
allies, or wait-till the fubjection of all the confederates of England, fhould give 
her enemies leifure to begin their hoftilities in the bowels of that kingdom: That 
the revolted provinces, tho’ in a declining condition, pofleffed ftill confiderable 
force; and by the affiftance of England, by the advantages of their fituation, 
and by their inveterate antipathy to Philip, might ftill be enabled to maintain the 
conteft againft the Spanifh monarchy: That their maritime power, united to the 
Queen’s, would give her entire fecurity on that fide from which alone fhe could 
be afiaulted, and would even enable her to make inroads on Philip’s dominions, 
both in Europe and the Indies: That a war which was neceffary, could never be 
unjuft; and felf-defence was concerned, as well in warding certain dangers at a 
diftance, as in repelling any immediate invafion: And that fince hoftility with 

4F Spain 


* Camden, p.507. Bentivoglio, part2; lib. iv; 
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Spain was the unavoidable confequence of the prefent interefits and fituations oF 
the two monarchies, it was better to compenfate that danger and lofs by the ac- 
quifition of fuch important provinces to the Englifh empire *. 


Amipst thefe oppofite councils, the Queen, apprehenfive of the confequences 
attending each extreme, was inclined to fteer a middle courfe; and tho’ fuch con- 


Q 


au& is feldom prudent, fhe was not, in this refolution, cuided by any prejudice 
or affection. She was determined not to fee, without oppofition, the total ruin 
of the revolted provinces, whofe interefts fhe efteemed fo clofely connected with 
her own: Bdt forefecing, that the acceptance of their fovereignty would engage 
her to employ her whole force in their defence, would give umbrage to her neigh- 
bours, and would expofe her to the reproach of ambition and ufurpation, impu- 
tations which fhe had hitherto carefully avoided, fhe immediately rej-éted this 
offer. She concluded a league with the States on the following conditions: That 
the fhould fend over an army to their affiftance, of five thoufand foot and a thou- 
{and horfe, and pay them during the war; that the general, and two others, 
whom fhe fhould appoint, fhould be admitted into the couacil of the States ; 
that neither party fhould make peace without the confent of the other; that her 
expences fhould be refunded after the conclufion of the war; and that the towns 
of Flufhing and the Brille, with the caftle of Rammekins, fhould, in the mean 
time, be configned into her hands, by way of fecurity. 


Tur Queen knew that this meafure would immediately engage her in open 
holtilities with Philip; yet was fhe not terrified with the view of the prefent 
greatnefs of that ambitious, and enterprizing monarch, The continent of Spain was 
at that time rich and populous ; and the late addition of Portugal, befides fecuring 
internal tranquillity, had annexed an opulent_kingdom to Philip's dominions, had 
made him mafter of many fettlements in the Eaft-Indies, and of the whole 


‘commerce of thofe regions, and had mightily increafed his naval power, in 


which he was before chiefly deficient. All the princes of Italy, even the pope 
and the court of Rome, were reduced to a kind of fubjection under him, and 
feemed to poffefs their fovereignty on very precarious and uncertain terms. The 
Auftrian branch in Germany, with all their dependant principalities, was clofely 
connected with him, and was ready to fupply him with troops for every. enter- 
prize. The whole treafures of the Welt-Indies were in his poffeffion; and the 
prefent fcarcity of the precious metals in every country of Europe, rendered the 
influence of his riches the more forcible and extenfive. The Netherlands feem- 
ed on the point of relapfing into fervitude ; and finall hopes were entertained of 

their 


* Camden, ibid, Bentivoglio, ibid. 
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their withftanding thofe numerous and veteran armies which, under the command Chap. IV. 
of the moft experienced generals, he employed againft them. Even France, *5°5* 
which ufed to counterballance the Auftrian greatnefs, had loft all her force from 
inteftine commotions; and as the catholics, the ruling party, were clofely con- 
nected with him, he rather expected thence an augmentation, than a diminution, 
of his power. Upon the whole, fuch prepoffeffions were every where entertained 
concerning the force of the Spanifh monarchy, that the King of Sweden, when 
he heard that Elizabeth had openly embraced the defence of the revolted Flem- 
ings, fcrupled not to fay, that fhe had now taken the diadem from her head, and 
had adventured it upon the doubtful chance of war *. Yet was this princefs ra- 
ther cautious than enterprizing in her natural temper: She ever needed more to 
be impelled by the vigour, than reftrained by the prudence of her minifters: But 

when fhe faw an evident neceflity, fhe braved danger with magnanimous courage ; 
and trufting to her own confummate wifdom, ind to the affections, however di- 
vided, of het people, fhe prepared herfelf to refift, and even to aflault, the whole 
force of the catholic monarch. 


Tue earl of Leicefter was fent over to Holland, at the head of the Englifh 
auxiliary forces. He carried with him a fplendid retinue; being accompa- 
nied with the young earl of Effex, his fon in-law, the lords Audley and North, 
Sir William Ruffel, Sir Thomas Shirley, Sit Arthur Baffet, Sir Walter Waller, 
Sir Gervafe Clifton, and a feleét troop of five hundred gentlemen. He was re- 
ceived, on his arrival at Fluthing, by his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, the go- 
vernor; and evety town thro’ which he pafied, exprefied their joy by acclama- 
tions, and triumphal arches, as if his prefence, and the Queen’s protection, had 
brought them the moft certain deliverance. The States, defirous of engaging 
Elizabeth, ftill farther in their defence, and knowing the intereft which Leic was 
poffefied with her, conferred on him the title of governor and aptain-general of 
the United Provinces, appointed a guard to attend him, and treated him, in 
fome refpects, astheirfovercign, But this ftep had a contrary effect to what they 
expected. “THe Queen was difpleafed with the artifice of the States, and the ambi- 
tion of Leicefter. She reprimanded both of them very feverely by letters; and 


ic was with fome difficulty, that, after many humble fubmiffions, they: were able 
to appeafe her, 
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AMERICA was regarded as the chief fource of pres § power, as well as the Holtilities 


moft defencelefs Kits ot his dominions ; and Elizabeth finding that an open breach with Spain 
with that monarch w 1s unavoidable, refolved not to leave him unmolefted on that 
AE quarter, 


* Camden, p. 508; 
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quarter. The great fuccefs of the Spaniards and -Portugueze in both Indies had 
excited a fpirit of emulation in England; and as the fucceds of commerce, ftill more 
of planting colonies, is flow and gradual, it was happy, that a war, in this critical 
age, had opened a more flattering profpedct to the avarice and ambition of the Eng 
lifh, and had tempted them, by the view of fudden and exorbitant profit, to en- 
gage in navalenterprizes. A fleet of twenty fail was equipped to attack the Spa- 
niard in the Weft-Indies: Two thoufand three hundred volunteers, belides fea- 
men, engaged on board of it: Sir Francis Drake was appointed admiral; Chril- 
topher Carlifle commander of the land forces. They took St. Jago, near Cape 
Verde, by furprize ; and found in it plenty of provifions, but no riches. They 
failed to Hifpaniola; and eafily making themfelves mafter of St. Domingo by af- 
fault, obliged the inhabitants to ranfom their houfes by a {um of money. Cartha- 
gena fell next into their hands, after fome more refiftance, and was treated in the 
{ame manner. They burned St. Anthony and St. Helens, two towns on the coaft 
of Florida. Sailing along the coaft of Virginia, they found the {mall remains of a 
colony which had been planted there by Sir Walter Raleigh, -and which had gone 
extremely to decay. This was the firft attempt of the Englifh to form fuch fet- 
tlements; and tho’ they have fince furpaffed all European nations, both in the 
fituations of their colonies, and in the noble principles of liberty and induftry, 
on which they are founded; they had here been fo unfuccefsful, that the mife- 
rable planters abandoned their fettlements, and prevailed on Drake to carry them 
with him to England. THe returned with fo much riches as encouraged the vo- 
lunteers, and with fuch accounts of the Spanifh weaknefs in thofe countries as 
ferved extremely to inflame the fpirits of the nation to future enterprizes. The 
ereat mortality which the climate had produced in his fleet, was, as is ufual, but 
a feeble reftraint on the avidity and fanguine hopes of young adventurersy. It 
is thought that Drake’s fleet firft introduced the ufe of tobacco into England. 


Tue enterprizes of Leicefter were much lefs fuccefsful than thofe of Drake. 
This man pofleffed neither courage nor capacity, equal to the trufts repofed in 
him by the Queen; and as he was the only bad choice whom fhe made for any 
confiderable advancement, men naturally believed, that fhe had here been influ- 
enced by an affection ftill more partial than that of friendfhip. He gained at firft 
fome advantage in an action againft the Spaniards; and threw fuccours into 
Grave, by which that place was enabled to make a vigorous defence: But the 
cowardice of the governor, Van Hemert, rendered all thefe efforts ufelefs. He 
capitulated after a very feeble refiftance; and being tried for his conduct, fuffered 
a capital punifhment from the fentence of a court martial.. The prince of Par- 

ma 
+ Camden, p. 560. 
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ma next undertook the fiege of Venlo, which was furrendered to him, after fome 
refiftance. The fate of Nuys was more difmal; being taken by affault, while 
the garrifon was treating of a capitulation. Rhimberg, which was garrifoned by 
twelve hundred Englifh, under the command of colonel Morgan, was afterwards 
befieged by the Spaniards ; and Leicefter, thinking himfelf too weak to attempr 
railing the fiege, endeavoured to draw off the prince of Parma by forming fome 
other enterprize. He firft attacked Docfberg, and fucceeded: He then fat down 
before Zutphen, which the Spanifh general thought fo important a place, that he 


haftened to its relief. He made the marquefs of Guafto advance with a convoy, 


which he intended to throw into the place. They were favoured by a fog; but 
falling by chance on a body of Englifh cavalry, a furious action enfued, in which 
the Spaniards were worfted, and the marquefs of Gonzaga, an Italian nobleman 
of great reputation and family, was flain. ‘The pur uit was ftopt by the advance 
of the prince of Parma with the main body of the Spanifh army; and the Englith 
cavalry, on their return from the field, found their advantage more than compen- 
fated by the lofs of Sir Philip Sidney, who, being nortally wounded in the ac- 
tion, was carried off by the foldiers, and foon after died. This perfon is de- 
{cribed by the writers of that age as the moft perfect model of an accomplifhed 
gentleman which was ever formed even by the wanton imagination of poetry 
or fiction. Virtuous conduct, polite converfation, heroic valour, and elegant 
erudition, all concurred to render him the ornamentand delight of the Englith 
court; and as the credit which he poffeffed with the Queen and the earl of Lei- 
cefter, was wholly employed in the encouragement of genius and literature, his 
praifes have been tran{mitted with advantage to pofterity. No perfon was fo low 
as not to hecome an object of his humanity. After this laft aétion, while he was 
lying on the field, mangled with wounds, a bottle o: water was brought him to 
relieve his thirft; but obferving a foldier near him in a like miferable condition, 
he faid, This man’s neceffity is ftill greater than mine: And refigned to him the 
bottle of water. The King of Scots, ftruck with admiration of Sidney’s virtue, 
celebrated his memory by a copy of Latin verfes, which he compofed on occafion 
of the death of that young hero. 


Tue Enelifh, tho’ a long peace had deprived them of all experience, were 
ftrongly poffefied of military genius; and the advantages gained by the prince of 
Parma were not attributed to the fuperior bravery anc difcipline of the Spaniards, 
but folely to the mifconduct of Leicefter. The States were much difcontented 
with his management of the war; but ftill more with his arbitrary and imperious 


conduct; and at the end of the campaign, they applied to him for a redrefs of 
all 
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all their grievances. But Leicefter; without giving them any fatisfaction, de< a 
parted foon after for England *. ie 
Tue Queen, while fhe provoked fo powerful an enemy as the King of Spain, | 
was not forgetful to fecure herfelf on the fide of Scotland; and fhe endeavoured 
both to cultivate the friendfhip and alliance of her kinfman, James, and to re- 
| crounds of quarrel between them. An attempt which fhe had made 
fome time before, was not well calculated to gain the confidence of that princes 
She difpatched Wotton as her ambaflador to Scotland; but tho’ fhe gave him pri- 
vate inftruétions with regard to her affairs, fhe informed James, that when fhe , 
had any political bufinefs to difcufs with him, the would employ another minifter , ) 
that this man was not fitted for ferious negociations ; and that her chief purpofe 
in fending him, was to entertain the King with witty and facetious converfation, 
and to partake without referve of his pleafures and amufements. Wotton was | 
mafter of profound diffimulation, and knew how to cover, under the appearance 
of a carelefs gaiety, the deepeft defigns, and moft dangerous artifices. - When 
but a youth of twenty, he had been employed by his uncle, Dr. Wotton, ambaf- 
fador in France during the reign of Mary, to enfnare the conftable, Montmo- 
rency; and had not his purpofe been fruftrated by pure accident, his cunning 
had prevailed over all the caution and experience of that aged minifter. It is no e 
wonder, that, after years had fo much improved him in all arts of deceit, he 
fhould gain an afcendent over a young prince, of fo open and unguardeda temper 
as James, efpecially when the Queen's recommendation prepared the way for his 
artifices. Fle was admitted into all the pleafures of the King, made himfelf mas 
{ter of all his fecrets; and had fo much the more authority with him in political . 
tranfaGtions, that he did not feem to pay the leaft attention or regard'to thefe mat- 
ters. The Scotch minifters, who obferved the growing intereft of this man, en- 
deavoured to acquire his friendfhip; and ferupled not to facrifice to his intrigues 
the moft eflential interefts of their mafter. Elizabeth’s ufual jealoufies with re-. 
gard to her heirs began now to be levelled againft James; and as that prince had 
actained the years proper for marriage, fhe was apprehenfive, left, by being 
ftrenethened with children and alliances, he fhould acquire the greater intereft 
and authority. with her Englifh fubjects. She dire€ted Wotton to form a fecret con- 
cert with fome Scotch noblemen, and to procure their promile, that James, during 
three years, fhould not, on any account, be permitted to marry. In confequence of 
this view, they endeavoured to embroil him with the King of Denmark, who had 
fent ambafladors to Scotland, under pretence of demanding the reftitution of the 
Orkneys, 


more al 


* Camden, p. 12. Bentivoglio, part 2, lib. iv. 
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Orkneys, but really with a view of opening a propofal of marriage between James 
and his daughter. Wotton is faid to have employed his intrigues to purpofes ftill 
more dangerous. Heformeda confpiracy with fome malecontents, to feize the per- 
fon of the King, and to deliver him into the hands of Elizabeth, who would pr 
bably have denied all concurrence in the defign, but who would have been care- 
ful to retain him in perpetual thraldom, if not captivity. The con{piracy was 
difcovered, and Wotton fled haftily-from Scotland, without taking leave of ‘the 
King *. ¢ 

JAmes’s fituation obliged him to diflemble his refentment of this traiterous 
attempt, and his natural temper inclined him foon to forgive and forget it. The 
Queen found no difficulty to renew thé negociations for a ftriét alliance between 
Scotland and England; and the more effectually to.gain the prince’s affeGtions, 
the granted him a penfion, équivalent to his claim on the inheritance of his 
grandmother the countefs of Lenox, lately deceafed+, A league was formed 
between Elizabeth and James, for mutual defence of their dominions, and of 
their religion, now menaced by the open combination of all the catholic powers 
of Europe, It was ftipulated, that if Elizabeth was invaded, James fhould aid 
her with a body of two thoufand horfe and five thoufand foot; that Elizabeth, 
in alike cafe, fhould fend to his affiftance three thoufand horfe and fix thoufand 
foot; that the charge of thefe armies fhould be defrayed by the prince who 
demanded affiftance ; that. if the invafion fhould be made upon England, 
within fixty miles of the frontiers of Scotland, this latter kingdom. fhould march 
its whole forces to the affiftance of the former ; and.that the prefent league fhould 
fupercede all former alliances of either ftate with any foreign kingdom, fo far as 
religion was concerned f. 


By this league James. fecured himfelf againft all attempts from abroad, opened 

a way for acquiring the confidence and affection of the Englifh, and might en- 
tertain fome profpect of domeftic tranquillity, which, fo long as he lived on bad 
terms with Elizabeth, he could never expect long toenjoy. Befides the turbulent 
difpofition, and inveterate feuds of the nobility, ancient maladies of the Scotch 
government, the {pirit of fanaticifm had introduced a new diforder ; fo much the 
more dangerous, that religion, when corrupted by falfe opinion, is not reftrained 
by any rules of morality, and is even fearcely to be accounted for in its operati- 
ons, by any principles of ordinary condué and policy. The infolence of the 
Scotch preachers, who triumphed in their dominion over the populace, had, at 
this 


* Melvil. t+ Spotfwood, p. 351, t Ibid. p. 349, Camden, p. 513. Rymer, 
tom. XV. p. 803, 
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hap. 1V. this time, reached an extreme heights and they carried their arrogance fo far, 
30+ not only apaintt the King, but againit the Parliament, and the whole civil power, 
that they dared to excommunicate the archbifhop of St. Andrews, becaufe he had 
heen aGtive for promoting a law which reftrained their feditious fermons *: Nor 
could that prelate fave himfelf any way from this terrible fentence, but by re- 
nouncing all pretenfions to ecclefiaftical authority. One Gibfon faid in the pulpit, 
that captain James Stuart (meaning the late earl of Arran) and his wife, Jeza- 
bely had been efteemed the chief perfecutors of the church ; but it was now 
feen, that the King himfelf was the great offender : And for this crime the 
preacher denounced againft him, the curfe which fell on Jeroboam, that he fhould 
die childlefs, and be the laft of his race}. 

Tur fecretary, perceiving the King fo much molefted with ecclefiaftical affairs, 
and with the refractory difpofition of the clergy, advifed him to leave them to their 
own courfes: For that ina fhort time they would become fo intolerable, that the 
people would rife againft them, and chace them out of the country. ‘* True,” 
replied the King: * If I purpofed to undo the church and religion, your counfel 
«¢ were good: But my ‘atention is to maintain both; therefore cannot I fuffer 
<< the clergy to follow fuch a conduct, as will in the end bring religion into con- 
“< tempt [.” 

i C ri ae 
Zeal of the Catholics. Babington’s. confpiracy. Mary affents to 
the confpiracy. The conpirators feized and executed. Refolu- 
tion to try the Queen of Scots. The commiffioners prevail on ber to 
fubmit to the trial. The trial. Sentence againft Mary. 
Interpofition of King ‘fames.— Reafons for the execution of Mary. 
The execution. Mary’s character. The Queen’s affected 
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affairs. 


HIE dangers which arofe from the character, principles, and pretenfions 
of the Queen of Scots, had engaged, very early, Elizabeth to confult, in 
her treatment of that unfortunate princefs, the dictates of jealoufy and politics, 


rather 
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rather than of friendfhip or generofity : The refentment of this ufage had puthed 
Mary into enterprizes, which had very nearly threatened the repofe and authority of 
Elizabeth: The rigour and reftraint, which werethence redoubled upon the captive 
Queen 7, {till impelled her to attempt greater extremities; and while her impa- 
tience of confinement, her revenge *, and her high fpirit concurred with religious 


zeal, 


+ Digges,.p. 139. Haynes, p. 607. 

“ Mary’s extreme animofity againit Elizabeth may eafily be conceived, and broke sa ie a 
eis Em Sneident, which tiay appear curious. While the former Queen was kept in cuftody 
by the earl of Shrewfbury, fhe lived during a long time in great intimacy with the Sduineiie idk thoes 
lady, entertaining jealoufy of an amour between her and the earl, their friendfhip was converted into 
enmity ; and Mary took a method of revenge, which at once gratified her {pite againft the countefs 
and that againft Elizabeth. She wrote to the Queen, informing her of all the malicious aa 
ftories, which, fhe faid, the countefs of Shrewfbury had reported of her: That Elizabeth had . 
promife of marriage to a certain perfon, whom fhe afterwards often admitted to her bed: That fhe 
had been equally indulgent to Simier, the French agent, and to the duke of Anjou: That Hatton was 
alfo one of her paramours, who was even difguited with her exceffive love and fondnefs : That tho’ the 
was OH atinr QerafiAns averitions tashelat degree, as well as ungrateful, and kind to very few, fhe fpared 
no expence in gratifying her amorous paffions: That notwithftanding her licentious amours, the was not 
made like other women ; and all thofe who courted her marriage would in the end be difappointed : That 
the was fo conceited of her beauty, as to fwallow the moft extravagant flattery from her courtiers, 
who could not, on thefe occafions, forbear even {neering at her for her folly : That it was ufual for 
them to tell her, that the luftre of her beauty dazled them like that of the fun, and they could not be- 
hold it with a fixed eye: She added, that the countefs had faid, that Mary’s beft policy would be to 
engage her fon to.make love to, the Queen ; nor was there any danger that fuch a propofal would be 
taken for mockery; fo ridiculous was the opinion which fhe had entertained of her own charms, She 
pretended, that the counte{s had reprefented her as no lefs odious: in her temper tlian profligate in her 
manners, and abfurd in her vanity: That the had fo beaten-a young woman of the name of Scudamore 
as to break thatlady’s finger; and in order to cover over the matter, it was pretended, that the accident 
had proceeded from the fall of acandleftick : That fhe had cut another acrofs the hand with a knife, 
who had been {0 unfortunate as to offend her. Mary added, that the countefs had informed her, that 
Elizabeth had fuborned Rolftone to pretend friendfhip to her, in order to debauch her, and ocak 
Wniptlhae Saget Rae ey whe Papers, p. 558. This imprudent and malicious letter 
was wrote a very little before the deteétion of Queen Mary’s confpiracy ; and contributed, no doubt, 
to render the proceedings againit her more rigorous. How far all thefe imputations againft Elizabeth 
can be credited, ‘may perhaps appear doubtful: But her extreme fondnefs for Leicefter, Hatton, and 
Filex, not to mention Mountjoy and others, with the curious paflages between her and admiral] Sey. 
Se chaftity very fufpicious. Her felf-conceit with regard to beauty; 
ewe know from-other undoubted authority, to have been extravagant. Even when the was a very old 
woman, fhe allowed her courtiers to flatter her with regard to her excellent beauties, Birch, vol. lI. 
P: 442, 443. Her paflionate temper may alfo be proved from many lively inftances; and it was not 
unufval.with her to beat her maids of honour. See the Sydney Papers, vol. TI. p: 38. The blow 
fhe gaveto Effex before the privy council is another inftance. Had this Queen been born in a private 
> flation, 
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zeal, and the fuggeftions of defperate bigots, fhe was at laft engaged in defigns, 
which afforded her enemies, who waited for the opportunity, a pretext or reafon 
for effeétuating her final ruin. : 
Tue Englifh feminary at Rheims had wrought themfelvyes up to a high 
pitch of rage and animofity againft the Queen. ‘The recent perfecutions, from 
which they had fled: The new rigours, which, they knew, awaited them in the 
courfe of their miffions: The liberty which for the prefent they enjoyed of declaim- 
ing againft that princefs: And the contagion of religious fury, which every where 
farrounded them in France: All thefe caufes had obliterated with them every 


> maxim of common fenfe, and every principle of morals or humanity. Intoxi- 


cated with admiration of the omnipotence and infallibility of the pope, they re- 
yered his bull by which he excommunicated and depofed the Queen ; and fome 
of them had gone to that height of extravagance, as to afiert, that that perfor 
mance had been immediately dictated by the Holy Ghoft. The afflaffination of 
heretical fovereigns, and of that princefs in particular, was reprefented as the 
moft meritorious of all enterprizes; and they taught, that whoever perifhed in 
fuch pious attempts enjoyed without difpute the glorious and never-fading crown 
of martyrdom. By fuch doctrines, they inftigated John Savage, a man of def- 
perate courage, who had ferved fome years in the Low Countries under the 
prince of Parma, to attempt the life of Elizabeth; and this aflaffin, having made 
a vow to perfevere in his defign, was fent over to England, and recommended 
to the confidence of the more zealous catholics. 


Azsour the fame time, John Ballard, a prieft of that feminary, had returned 
to Paris from his miffion in England and Scotland; and as he had difcovered a 
fpirit of mutiny and rebellion very prevalent among the catholic devotees in 
thefe countries, he had founded on that difpofition the project of dethroning Eli- 
zabeth, and of reftoring by force of arms the exercife of the antient religion in 
England *. The fituation of affairs abroad feemed favourable to this enterprize: 
The pope, the Spaniard, the duke of Guife, the prince, created by the pope duke, 
of Parma, concurring in interefts, had formed a refolution to make fome at- 
rempt upon the Queen: And Mendoza, the Spanifh ambaffador at Paris, ftrongly 
encouraged Ballard to hope for fuccours from thefe princes, Charles Paget alone, 
a zealous catholic and a devoted partizan of the Queen of Scots, being well ac- 
quainted with the prudence, vigour, and general popularity of Elizabeth, al- 

ways 


fation, fhe would not have been very amiable: But her abfolute authority, at the fame time that it — 


gave an uncontroled fwing to her violent paffions, enabled her to compenfate for her infirmities by 
many great and fignal virtues. 


* Murden’s State Papers, p. $17: 
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ways maintained, that fo long as that princefs was allowed to live, it was in vain Chap. V. 
to expect any fuccefs from an enterprize upon England. Ballard, perfuaded Bass 
of this truth, faw more clearly the neceffity of executing the defign, formed 

at Rheims: He came over to England in the difeuife of a foldier, and affumed 

the name of captain Fortefcue: And he bent his endeavours to effectuate at onc® 

the project of an affaffination, an infurrection and an invafion Ff. 


Tue firft perfon, to whom he addrefled himfelf, was Anthony Babington Of py...» 
Dothic in the county of Derby. This young gentleman was of a good fas vanipiracy, 
mily, poffeffed a plentiful fortune, had difcovered an excellent capacity, and was 
accomplifhed in literature beyond moft of his years or ftation. Being zealoufly 
devoted to the catholic communion, he had fecretly made a journey to Paris 
fome time before; and had fallen into intimacy with Thomas Morgan, a bigotted 
fugitive from England, and with the bifhop of Glafgow, Mary’s ambaflador to 
the court of France. By continually extolling the amiable accomplifhments and 
heroical virtues of that princefs, they inflamed the unguarded mind of young 
Babington to make fome attempt for her fervice; and they employed every prin- 
ciple of ambition, gallantry, and religious zeal to give him a contempt of thofe 
dangers, which attended any enterprize againft the vigilant government of Eli- 
zabeth. Finding him well difpofed for their purpofe, they fent him back to 
England, and fecretly, unknown to himfelf, recommended him to the Queen of 
Scots as a perfon worth engaging in her fervice. She wrote him a letter, full of 
friendfhip and confidence; and Babington, fanguine in his temper and zealous 
in his principles, thought, that thefe advances now bound him in honour to de- 
vote himfelf entirely to the fervice of that unfortunate princefs. During fome 
time, he had found means of conveying to her ‘all her foreign correfpondence ; 
‘but after fhe was put under the cuftody of Sir Amias Paulet, and reduced to a 
more rigorous confinement, he experienced fo much difficulty and danger in 
rendering her this fervice, that he had defifted from every attempt of that 
nature. 

WukEN Ballard began to open his intentions to Babington, he found his zeal 
fufpended, not extinguifhed: His former ardour revived on the mention of any 
enterprize, which feemed to promife fuccefs in the caufe of Mary or of the ca- 
tholic religion. He had entertained, however, fentiments conformable to thofe 
of Paget, and reprefented the folly of all attempts, which, during the life-time 
of Elizabeth, could be formed againft the eftablifhed religion and government 
of England. Ballard, encouraged by this hint, proceeded to difcover to him 
the defign undertaken by Savage *; and was pleafed to obferve, that, inftead of 
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being fhocked with that project, Babington only thought it not fecure enough, — 
when entrufted to one fingle hand, and propofed to join four others with Savage 
in this defperate and bloody enterprize. 


In profecution of thefe views, Babington employed himfelf in augmenting the 
number of his affociates; and he fecretly drew into the confpiracy many catholic 
gentlemen, difcontented with the prefent government. Barnwel, of a noble 
family in Ireland, Charnoc, a gentleman of Lancafhire, and Abington, whofe 
father had been cofferer to the houfhold; readily undertook the affaffination of 
the Queen, Charles Tilney the heir of a very antient family, and Titchborne 
of Southampton, when the defign was propofed tothem, expreffed fome fcruples, 
which were at laft removed by the arguments of Babington and Ballard. . Savage 
alone refufed for fome time to fhare the glory of the enterprize with any others +; 
he challenged the whole to himfelf; and it was with fome difficulty he was in- 
duced to depart from this prepofterous ambition. 


Tue delivery of the Queen of Scots, at the very fame inftant, when Eljza- 
beth fhould be affaffinated, was requifite for effecting the purpofe of the confpi- 
rators ; and Babington undertook, with a party of an hundred horfe, to attack 
her guards, while the fhould be taking the air on horfeback. In this enterprize, he 
engaged Edward Windfor, brother to the lord of that name, Thomas Salifbury, 
Robert Gage, John Travers, John Jones, and Henry Donne; moft of them 
men of family and intereft, The confpirators much wanted, but could not find, 
any nobleman of name, whom they might place at the head of their enterprize; 
but they trufted, thatthe great events, of the Queen’s death and Mary’s delivery, 
would rouze all the zealous catholics to arms; and that foreign forces, taking ad- 
vantage of the general confufion, would eafily fix the Queen of Scots on the 
throne, and re-eftablifh the antient religion. 

TueEseE defperate projects had not efcaped the vigilance of Elizabeth’s council, 
particularly of Walfingham, fecretary of ftate. That artful minifter had engaged 
Maud, a catholic prieft, whom he retained in pay, to attend Ballard in his jours 
ney to France, and had thereby got a hint of the defigns, entertained by the fu- 
gitives. Polly, another of his {pies, had found means to infinuate himfelf among: 
the confpirators in England ; and tho’ not entirely trufted, had obtained fome in- 
fight into their dangerous fecrets. But the bottom of the con{piracy was'never fully 
known, till Gifford, afeminary prieft, came over, and made a tender of his fervice 
to Walfingham, — By his means, the difcovery became of the utmoft importance, 


and 
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Bavincton and his aifociates, having laid fuch a fcheme, as, they thought, 
promifed infallible fuccefs, were impatient to communicate the defien to the Queen 
of Scots, and to obtain her approbation and concurrence. For this fervice, they 
employed Gifford, who immediately applied to Walfingham, that the intereft of 
that minifter might forward his fecret correfpondence with Mary. Walfincham 
‘propoted the matter to Paulet, and defired him to connive at Gifford’s corrupt- 
ing one of his fervants: But Paulet was averfe to the introducing fuch a perni- 
cious precedent into his family, and defired, that they would rather think of 
fome other expedient. Gifford found a brewer, whe fupplied the family with ale; 
and bribed him to convey letters to the captive Queen. The letters, by Paulet’s 
connivance, were thruft thro’ a chink in the wall; and anfwers were returned by 
the fame conveyance. 


Battarp and Babington were at firft diffident of Gifford’s fidelity ; and to 
make trial of him, they gave him only blank papers made up like letters: But find- 
ing by the anfwers, that thefe had been faithfully delivered, they laid afide all 
farther fcruple, and conveyed by his hands the moft criminal and dangerous 
parts of their conipiracy. Babington informed Mary of the defign laid for a fo- 
réion invafion, the plan of an infurrection at home, the fcheme for her delivery, 
and the confpiracy for aflaffinating the ufurper, by fix noble gentlemen, as > 
termed them, all of them his private friends, who, from the zeal, which they 
bore to the catholic caufe and her majefty’s fervice, would undertake the tragical 
execution. Mary replied, that fhe approved highly of the defign, that the gentle- Vary affents 
men might expect all the rewards, which it fhould-ever be in her power to con- to the con{pi« 
fer, and that the death of Elizabeth was a requifite circumftance, before any at- nema 
tempts were made either for her own delivery or an infurrection*. Thefe letters, 
with “others to Mendoza, Charles Paget, the archbifhop of Glafgow, and Sir 
Francis Ingelfield, were carried by Gifford to fecretary Walfingham ; were de- 
cyphered by the art of Philips, his clerk ; and copies taken of them. Walfine- 
ham employed a new artifice; in order to obtain full infght into the plot: He 
fubjoined to a letter of Mary’s a poft{cript in the fame cypher; in which he made her 
defire Babington to inform her of the names of the fix confpirators. The indifcre- 
tion of Babington furnifhed Walfingham with ftill another means of deteétion as 
well as of defence. That gentleman had made a picture be drawn, where he himfelf 
was reprefented itanding amidft.the fix affaffins; and a motto was fubjoined, ex- 
preffing, that their common perils were the band of their confederacy. A copy 
of 
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of this picture was brought to Elizabeth, that fhe might know the affaffins, and 
cuard herfelf againft their approach to her perfon. | 
Meanwuitet, Babington, anxious to.enfure and haften the foreign fuccours, 
refolved to difpatch Ballard into France; and he procured for him, under a 
feigned name, a licence to travel, In order to remove from himfelf all fufpicion, 
he applied to Walfingham, pretended great zeal for the Queen’s fervice, offered to 
go abroad, and promifed to employ that confidence, which he had gained among 
the catholics, to the detection and difappointment of their confpiracies. Wal- 
fingham commended his loyal purpofes ; and promifing his own council and af- 
fiftance in the execution of them, ftil fed him with hopes, and maintained a 
clofe correfpondence with him. A warrant, meanwhile, was iffued for feizing 
Ballard; and this incident, joined to the conicioufnefs of guilt, begot in all the 
confpirators the utmoft anxiety and concern. Some advifed that they fhould 
immediately make their efcape: Others propofed, that Savage and Charnoc 
fhould without delay execute their purpofe againft Elizabeth; and Babington, in 
profecution of this icheme, furnifhed Savage with money, that he might buy 
good cloaths, and have thereby the more eafy accefs to the Queen’s perfon. Next 
day, they began to apprehend, that they had taken the alarm too haftily ; and 
Babington, having renewed his correfpondence with Walfingham, was perfuaded 
by that fubtle minifter, that the feizure of Ballard had proceeded entirely from 
the ufual diligence of informers in the deteétion of popifh and feminary priefts. 
He even confented to take fecretly lodgings in Walfingham’s houfe, that they 
might have more frequent conferences together, before his intended departure 
for France: But obferving, that he was watched amd guarded, he made his 
efcape, and gave the alarm to the other confpirators. They all took to flight, 
covered themfelves with feveral difguifes, and lay concealed in woods or barns, 


jorsfeizea and but were foon difcovered and thrown into prifon. In their examinations, ‘they 


contradicted each other ; and the leaders were obliged to make a full confeffion of 
the truth. Fourteen were condemned and executed: Of whom, feven acknow- 


September, leged the crime on their trial; the reft were convicted by evidence. 


Tue lefler con{pirators being difpatched, meafures were taken for the trial and 
conviction of the Queen of Scots; on whofe account, and by whofe concurrence, 
all thefe oe had been made again{t the life of the Queen, and the tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom. Some of Elizabeth’s counfellors were averfe to this proce- 

} é ‘ 
dure; and thought, that the clofe confinement of a woman, who was become 
a : . e 
very fickly, and who would probably put a fpeedy end to their anxiety by her natural. 
death, might give fufficient fecurity to the government, without attempting a 
meafure of which there fcarcely remains any example in hiftory. Leicefter ad- 
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vifed, that Mary fhould be fecretly difpatched by poifon; and he fent adivine to Chap. V. 
convince Walfingham of the lawfulnefs of that aétion: But Walfingham de- Bee. 
clared his abhorrence of it; and infifted ftill, in conjunétion with the majo- 
rity of the counfellors, for the open trial of the Queen of Scots. The fituation 
of England, and of the Englith minifters had, indeed, been hitherto not a little 
dangerous. No fucceffor of the crown was declared; but the heir of blood, 
to whom the people in general were likely to adhere, was, by education, an ene- 
my to the national religion ; was, from multiplied injuries, an enemy to the mi- 
nifters and principal nobility: And their perfonal fafety, as well as the fecurity of 
the government, feemed to hang alone on the Queen’s life, who was now fome- 
what advanced in years. No wonder, therefore, that Elizabeth’s counfellors, 
knowing themfelves to be fo obnoxious to the Queen of Scots, endeavoured to 
pufh every meafure to extremity againft her; and wére even more anxious than 
the Queen herfelf, to prevent her from ever mounting the throne of England, 

Tuo’ all England was acquainted with the detection of Babington’s confpiracy, 
every avenue to the Queen of Scots was fo ftrictly guarded, that fhe remained in 
utter ignorance of the whole matter; and it was a ereat furprize to her, when 
Sir Thomas Gorges, by Elizabeth’s orders, informed her, that all her partizans 
were difcovered and arrefted. He chofe the time for giving her this intelligence, 
when fhe: was mounted on horfeback to go a hunting ; and fhe was not permitted 
to return to her former place of abode, but was conduéted from one gentleman’s 
houfe to another, till fhe was landed in Fotheringhay caftle in the county of 
Northampton, which it was determined to make the laft ftage of her trial and 
fufferines, Her two fecretaries, Nau, a Frenchman, and Curle, a Scot, were 
immediately arrefted: All her papers were ferzed, and fent up to the council. 
Above fixty different keys to cyphers were difcovered: There were alfo found 
many letters from perfons beyond fea; and feveral too from Englifh noblemen, 
containing expreffions of refpect and attachment. The Queen took no notice of 
this laft difcovery ; but the perfonsthemfelves, knowing their correfpondence to be 
detected, thought that they-had no other method of making atonement for their 
imprudence, than declaring themfelves thenceforth the moft inveterate enemies to 
the Queen of Scots *. 


Ir was refolved to try Mary, not by the common flatutes of treafon, but by peeiion 6 
the aét which had paffed the former year, with a view tothis very event ; and the try the Queen 
Queen, in terms of that act, appointed a commiffion, confifting of forty noble- — 
men and privy-counfellors, and empowered them to examine and pafs fentence on 
| Marys 


* Camden, p. 518, 
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Mary, whom fhe denominated the late Queen of Sco's, and heir to James the 
fifth of Scotland. The commiffioners came to Fotheringhay caftle, and fent to 
her Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Amias Paulet, and Edward Barker, who delivered 
her a letter from Elizabeth, informing her of the commiffion, and of the ap- 
proaching trial. Mary received the intelligence without any commotion or afto- 
nifhment. She faid, however, that it feemed ftrange to her, that the Queen 
fhould command her, as a fubje&t, to fubmit to a trial and examination before 
fubjects: That fhe was an abfolute independant princefs, and would yield to no- 
thing which might derogate either from her royal majefty, from the ftate of fo- 
vereign princes, or from the dignity and rank of her fon: That, however op- 


preffed by misfortunes and calamities, her fpirits were not yet fo much broke, as 


her enemies flattered themfelves; nor would fhe, on any account, be acceffary to 
her own degradation and difhonour: That fhe was ignorant of the laws and fta- 
tutes of England; was utterly deftitute of council; and could not conceive who 
were intitled to be called her peers, or could legally fit as judges on her trial : 
That tho’ fhe-had lived in England for many years, fhe had lived in captivity; 
and not having received the protection of the laws, fhe could not, merely by her 
involuntary refidence in the country, be fuppofed to have fubjected herfelf to their 
jurifdiction and authority : That notwithttanding the fuperiority of her rank, fhe 
was willing to give an account of her conduct before an Englifh Parliament ; but 
could not view thefe commiffioners in any other light, than as men appointed to 


juftify, by fome colour of legal proceeding, her condemnation and execution: 


And that fhe warned them to look to their confcience and their character, in 


The commif- 


trying an innocent perfon; and to reflect, that thefe tranfactions would fome- 


where be fubjeét to revifion, and that the theatre of the whole world was 
much wider than the kingdom of England. 


In return, the commiffioners {ent a new deputation, informing ber, that her 


fioners prevail plea, either from her royal dignity or from her imprifonment, could not be ad- 


on her to fub- 
mit to the 
trial. 


mitted; and that they were empowered to proceed again{ft her, even tho’ fhe 
fhould refufe to appear before them. Burleigh, the treafurer, and Bromley, the 
chancellor, employed much reafoning to make her fubmit to the trial; bur the 
perfon whofe arguments had the chief influence, was Sir’Chriftopher Hatton, 
vice-chamberlain, His fpeech was to this purpofe. ‘* You are accufed, Ma- 
«« dam,” faid he, ‘* bug not condemned, of having confpired the deftruction of 
«© our Lady and Queen anointed. You fay, you are a Queen: But, in fucha 
‘¢ crime as this, and fuch a fituation as yours, the royal dignity itfelf, neither by 
«¢ the civil nor canon law, nor by the law of nature or of nations, is exempt 
© from judgment. If you be innocent, you wrong your reputation in avoiding 

| “* a trial 
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** atrial. We have been prefent at your proteftations of innocence; but Queen Chaps. 
«¢ Elizabeth thinks otherwife; and is heartily forry for the appearances which bie 


** lie againft you. To examine, therefore, your caufe, fhe has appointed com- 
*¢ miffioners, honourable perfons, prudent and upright men, who are ready to 
«< hear you with equity, and even with favour, and will rejoice if you can clear 
‘¢ yourfelf of the imputations which have been thrown upon you. Believe me, 
‘“¢ Madam, the Queen herfelf will rejoice, who affirmed to me at my departure, 
‘¢ that nothing which ever befel her, had given her fo much uneafinefs, as that 
‘¢ you fhould be fufpected of a concurrence in thefe criminal enterprizes. Lay- 
‘¢ ing afide, therefore, the fruitlefs claim of privilege from your royal dignity, 
‘* which can now avail you nothing, truft to the better defence of your inno- 
“* cence, make it appear in anopen trial, and leave not upon your memory that 
“ ftain of infamy which muft attend your obftinate filence on this occafion *.”’ 
By this artful fpeech, Mary was perfuaded to appear before the court; and 
thereby gave an appearance of legal procedure to the trial, and prevented thofe 
difficulties, which the commiffioners muft have fallen into, had fhe perfevered in 
maintaining fo fpecious a plea as that of her fovereign and independant character. 
Her conduct in this particular muft be regarded as the more imprudent, that for- 
merly, when Elizabeth’s commiffioners pretended not to exercife any jurifdiction 
over her, and only entered into her caufe by her own confent and approbation, 


fhe declined juftifying herfelf, when her honour, which ought to have been dearer 
to her than life, feemed abfolutely to require it. 


Own her firft appearance before the commifiioners, Mary, either fenfible Of wie trials 
her imprudence, or ftill unwilling to degrade herfelf by fubmitting to a trial, 
renewed her proteftation againft the authority of her judges: The chancellor 
anfwered her by pleading the fupreme authority of the Englifh laws over every 
one who refided in England : And the commiffioners accommodated matters, by 
ordering both her proteftation and his anfwer to be recorded. 


Tue lawyers of the crown then opened the charge againft the Queen of Scots, 
They proved, by intercepted. letters, that fhe had allowed cardinal Allen and 


others to treat her as Queen of England; and that fhe had kept a correfpon- 
dence with lord Paget and Charles Paget, in a view of engaging the Spaniards 


to invade the kingdom. Mary feemed not anxious to clear herfelf from either of 
thefe imputations. She only faid, that fhe could not hinder others from ufing 
what ftyle they pleafed in writing to her; and that it was lawful for her to em- 
ploy every expedient for the recovery of her liberty. 
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Chap. V. Aw intercepted letter of her’s to Mencoza was next produced ; in which fhe pro- 


15<6- — nifed ro transfer to Philip her right to the kingdom of England, if her fon fhould 


refufe to be converted to the catholic faith; an event, fhe faid,. of which there 
was no expectation, while he remained in the hands of his Scotch fubjects*. Even 
this part of the charge, fhe took no pains to deny, or rather fhe feemed to ac- 
knowlege it. She faid, that fhe had no kingdoms to difpofe of ; yet was it law- 
ful for her to give at her pleafure what was her own, and fhe was not accountable 
to any for her actions. She added, that fhe had formerly rejected that propofal 
from Spain, but now, fince all her hopes in England were gone, fhe was fully 
determined not to refufe foreign affiftance. There was alfo produced evidence 
to prove, that Allen and Parfons were at that very time negotiating by her or- 
ders in Rome the conditions of transferring her Englifh crown to the King of 
Spain, and of difinheriting her heretical fon Ff. 


Ir is remarkable, that Mary’s prejudices againft her fon were, at this time, 
carried fo far, that fhe had even entered into a confpiracy again{ft him, had ap- 
pointed lord Claude Hamilton regent of Scotland, and had inftigated her adhe- 
rents to feize the King’s perfon and deliver him into the hands of the pope or the 
King of Spain; whence he was never to be celivered but on the condition of his 
becoming catholic tf. | 


THE 


* State Trials, vol. I. p. 138. 

+ Camden, p. 525: This evidence was that of Curle, her fecretary, whom fhe allowed to be a 
very honeft man ; and who, as well as Nau, had given proofs of his integrity, by keeping fo long 
fach important fecrets, from whofe difcovery he could have reaped the greateft profit. Mary, after 
all, thought that fhe had fo little reafon to complain of Curle’s evidence, that the took care to have 
him paid a confiderable fum by her teftament, which fhe wrote the day before her death. Goodals 
vol, I, ps 413: Neither did the forget Nau, tho’ lefs fatisfied with his conduct, Id. Ibid. 


+ The detail of this confpiracy is to be found in a letter of the Queen of Scots to Charles Paget, 
her great confident. ‘This letter is dated the zoth of May 1586, and is contained in Dr. Forbes’s ma- 
nufeript collections, at prefent in the poffedion of lord Royfton. It is a copy attefted by Curle, Mary’s 
fecretary, and indorfed by lord Burleigh. ‘What proves its authenticity beyond queftion is, that we 
find in Murden’s Collection, p. 516, that Mary actually wrote that very day a letter to Charles Paget: 
And farther, fhe mentions, in the manui{cript letter, a letter of Charles Paget's of the 10th of April: 
Now we find by Murden, p. 506, that Charles Paget did aétually write her a letter of that date. 


This violence of {pirit is very confiftent with Mary’s charaéter. Her maternal afe&ion was too weak 
to oppofe the gratification of her paffions, particularly her pride, her ambition, and her bigotry. Her : 
fon, having made fome fruitlefs attempts to affociate her with him in the title, and hating found this 
fcheme impracticable, on account of the prejudices of his proteftant fubjects, at laft defifted from that 
defign, and entered into an alliance with England, without comprehending his mother, She was in 


fuch 
« 
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Tue only part of the charge, which Mary pofitively denied,’ was her‘ concur- 
rence in the defign of affaffinating Queen Elizabeth: This article indeed was the 
molt heavy, and the only one, which could fully juftify the Queen in proceeding 
to extremities againft her. In order to prove the accufation, there were pro- 
duced the following evidence: Copies taken in fecretary Walfingham’s office of 
the intercepted letters between her and Babington, in which her approbation. of 
the murder was clearly expreffed ; the evidence of her two fecretaries, Nau and 
Curle, who had fworn, without being put to any torture, that fhe both received 
thele letters from Babington, and that they had wrote the anfwers by her order; 
the confeflion of Babington, that he had wrote the letters and received the an~ 
{wers{; and the confeffion of Ballard and Savage, that Babington had fhowed 
them thefe letters of Mary, wrote in the cypher, which had been fettled between 
them. 


Ir is evident, that this feeming complication of evidence refolves itfelf finally 
into the teftimony of ‘the two fecretaries, who alone were acquainted with their 
muftrefs’s concurrence in Babington’s confpiracy, and who knew themfelves ex- 
poted to all the rigours of imprifonment, torture and death, if they refufed to 
give any evidence, which might be required of them. In the cafe of an ord). 

4H 2 nary 


fuch arage at this undutiful behaviour, as the imagined it, that fhe wrote to Queen Elizabeth, that 
fhe no longer cared what became of him or her in the world ; the greateft fatisfaction fhe could have 
before her death was to fee him and all his adherents become a fignal example of tyranny, ingratitude 
and impiety, and undergo the vengeance of God for their wickednef. She would find in Chriften- 
dom other heirs, and doubted not to put her inheritance in fuch hands as would retain the firme hold 
of it. She cared not, after taking this revenge, what became of her body: The quickeft death would 
then be the moft agreeable to her. And fhe affured her, that, if he perfevered, fhe would difown 
him for her fon, would give him her malediétion, would difinherit him, as well of his prefent poffef- 
fions as of all he could expeét by her ; abandoning him not only to her fubje&ts to treat him as they 
had done her, but to all firangers to fubdue and conquer him. It was in vain to employ menaces 
againft her: ‘Ihe fear of death or other misfortune would never induce her to make one ftep or pro- 
nounce one fyllable beyond what the had determined : She would rather pertth with honour, in main- 
taining the dignity, to which God had raifed her, than degrade herfelf by the leaf pufillanimity, or 
act what was unworthy of her ftation and of her race. Murden, p. 566, 567. 

James faid to Courcelles, the French ambaffador, that he had feen a letter under her own hand; 
where fhe threatened to difinherit him, and faid that he might betake him to the lordfhip of Darnley ; 
For that was all he had by his father. Courcel/er’ Letter, a MS. of Dr. Campbel’s. There is in Jebb, 
vol. Il. p. 573, a letter of her’s, where fhe throws out the fame menace againit him, 

We find this fcheme of feizing the King of Scots, and delivering him into the hands of the pope or 
the King of Spain, propofed by Morgan to Mary. See Murden, p. 525. 

ft State Trials, vol.I. p. 113. 
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nary criminal, this proof, with all its difadvantages, would be efteemed legal, 
and even fatisfatory, if not oppofed by fome other. circumftances, which fhake 
the credit. of the witnefies: But on the prefent trial, where the abfolute power 
of the profecutor concurred with fuch important interefts and fuch a ftrong inclix 
nation to have the princefs condemned ; the teftimony of two witneffes, even tho’ 
men of charaéter, ought to be fupported by very ftrong circumftances, in order 
to remove all fufpicion of tyranny and injuftice. ‘The proof againft Mary, it 
muft be confeffed, is not deftitute of this advantage; and it is very difficult, if 
not impoffible, to account for Babington’s receiving an anfwer, wrote in her 
name, and in the cypher concerted between them, without allowing, that the matter ; 
had been communicated to that princefs. Such is the light in which this mattet 
appears, even after time has difcovered every thing, which could guide our jude- 
ment with regard to it: No wonder, therefore, that the Queen of Scots, unaffifted 
by council, and confounded by fo extraordinary a trial, found herfelf incapable of 
making a fatisfactory defence before the commiffioners. Her reply confifted chiefly 
‘1 her own denial: Whatever force may be in that denial was much weakened, 
by her pofitively affirming, that fhe never had had any correfpondence of any 
kind with Babington; a. fact, however, of which there remains not the leaft 
queftion*. She aflerted, that as Nau and Cirle had taken an oath of fecrecy and 
fidelity to her, their evidence againft her ought not to be credited. She confefled, 
however, that Nau had been in the fervice of her uncle, the cardinal of Lorraine, 
and had been recommended to her by the King of France, as a man in whom 
fhe might fafely confide. She alfo acknowleged Curle to be a very honeft man, 
but fimple, and eafily impofed on by Nau. If thefe two men had received any 
jetters, or had wrote any anfwers, without her knowlege; the imputation, fhe 
{aid, could never lie on her. And fhe was the more inclined, fhe added, to enter- 


tain this fufpicion againft them, that Nau had, in other inftances, been guilty of a 
: like 


* The volume of State Papers colleéted by Mr. Murden, prove beyond controverfy, that Mary 
was long in clofe correfpondence with Babington, p. 513, 519; 532» 533: She entertained a like cor- 
refpondence with Ballard, Morgan, and Charles Paget, and laid a {fcheme with them for an infur- 
reétion, and for the invafion of England by Spain, p. 528, 531. ‘The fame papers fhow, that there 
had been a difcontinuance of Babington’s correfpondence, agreeable to Camden’s narration. See State 
Papers, p. 5135 where Morgan recommends it to Queen Mary to renew the correfpondence with 
Babington. 3 he former letters, which pafied between that Queen and Babington, feem to have 
been deftroyed by fome accident. Thefe circumftances prove, that no weight can be laid on Mary’s 
denial of guilt, and that her correfpondence with Babington contained particulars, which could not 


be avowed. > 
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like temerity, and had ventured to tranfaét bufinefs in her name, without com- 

municating the matter to her *. 
Tue fole circumftance of her defence, which to us may appear to have fome 
force, was her requiring that Nau and Curle fhould be confronted with her, and 
affirming 


* There are three fuppofitions, by which the letter to Babington may be accounted for, without 
allowing Mary’s concurrence in the confpiracy for aflaflinating Elizabeth. ‘The firft is, that which fhe 
feems herfelf to have embraced, that her fecretaries had received Babington’s letter, and had ventured 
of themfelves to anfwer it, without communicating the matter to her: But it is utterly improbable, 
that a princefs of that fenfe and {pirit would, in an affair of that importance, be fo treated by her fer- 
vants, who lived in the houfe with her, and who had every moment an opportunity of communicating 
the fecret to her. If the confpiracy failed, they muft expect to fuffer the fevereft punifhment from the 
court of England ; if it fucceeded, the lighteft punifhment, which they could hope for from their 
own miftrefs, muft be difgrace, on account of their temerity. Not to mention, that Mary’s concur- 
rence was in fome degree requifite for effectuating the defign of her efcape: It was propofed to attack 
her guards, while fhe was employed in hunting: She muft therefore concert the time and place with 
the confpirators. ‘The fecond fuppofition is, that thefe two fecretaries were previoufly traitors ; and 
being gained by Walfingham, had made fuch a reply in their miftrefs’s cypher, as might involve her 
in the guilt of the confpiracy. But thefe two men had lived long with the Queen of Scots, had been 
entirely trufted by her, and had never fallen under fufpicion either with her or her partizans. Camden 
tells us, that Curle afterwards claimed a reward from Walfingham on pretence of fome promife; but 
Walfingham told him, that he owed him no reward, and that he had made no difcoveries on his exa- 
mination, which were not known with certainty from other quarters. ‘The third fuppofition is, that 
neither the Queen nor the two fecretaries, Nau and Curle, ever faw Babington’s letter, or made any 
anfwer ; but that Walfingham, having decyphered the former, forged a reply. But this fuppofition 
implies the falfhood of the whole itory, told by Camden, of Gifford’s accefs to the Queen of Scots’s 
family, and Paulet’s refufal to concur in allowing his fervants to be bribed. Not to mention, that as 
Nauw’s and Curle’s evidence muft, on this fuppofition, have been extorted by violence and terror, they 
would neceffarily have been engaged, for their own juftification, to have told the truth afterwards; 
efpecially upon the acceflion of James. But Camden informs us, that Nau, even after that events 
perfifted ftill in his teftimony. 


We mutt alfo confider, that the two laft fuppofitions imply fuch a monftrous criminal condu& in 
Walfingham, and confequently in Elizabeth (for the matter could be no fecret to her) as exceeds all 
credibility. If we confider the fituation of things and the prejudices of the times, Mary’s confent to 
Rabington’s confpiracy appears much more natural and probable. She believed Elizabeth to be an 
ufurper and a heretic: She regarded her as a perfonal and a violent enemy : She knew that {chemes 
of affaffinating heretics were very familiar in that age, and generally approved of by the zealous ca- 
tholics : Her own hlberty and fovereignty were connefted with the fuccefs of this enterprize: And 
it cannot eppear ftrange, that where men of fo much merit as Babington could be engaged, by 
bigotry alone, in fo criminal an enterprize, Mary, who was actuated by the fame motive, joined to fo 
many others, fhould have given her confent to a fcheme projeéted by her friends. We may be previ- 
oufly certain, that, if fuch a fcheme was ever communicated to her, with any probability ‘of fuccefs, 
fhe would affent to it: And it ferved the purpofe of Walfingham and the Englith miniftry to facilitate 
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affirming that they never would to her face perfift in their evidence. But that de- 
mand, however equitable, was not fupported by law in trials of high treafon, and 
was often refufed even in other trials where the crown was profecutor. ‘The claufe, 
contained in an act of the 13th of the Queen, was a novelty; that the fpecies of 
treafon there enumerated muft be proved by two witneffles, confronted with the 
criminal *. But Mary was not tried upon that act; and the minifters and crown 
Jawyers of this reign were always fure to refufe every indulgence beyond what the 
{trict letter of the law and the fettled practice of the courts of juftice required 
of them. Not to mention, that thefe fecretaries were not probably at Fotherin- 
gay during the time of the trial, and could not, upon Mary’s demand, be pro- 
duced by the commiffioners +. 

THERE 


the communication of thefe fchemes, as feon as they had got an expedient for intercepting her anfwer, 
and deteéting the confpiracy. Now Walfingham’s knowlege of the matter is a fuppofition neceffary 
to account for the letter delivered to Babington. 

As to the not pumifhing of Nau and Curle by Elizabeth,~it never is the practice to punifh leffer 
criminals, who had given evidence againit the principal. 

But what fhould induce us to reject thefe three fuppofitions, is, that they muft, all of them, be con- 
fidered as bare poffibilities: ‘The partizans of Mary can give no reafon for preferring one to the other ; 
Not the flighteft evidence ever appeared to fupport any one of them: Neither at that time, nor at any 
time after, was any reafon difcovered, by the numerous zealots at home and abroad who had embraced 
Mary’s defence, to lead us to the belief of any of thefe three fuppofitions; and even her apologiits at 
prefent feem not to have fixed on any choice among thefe fuppofed poffibilities. The pofitive proof 
of two credible witnefies, fupported by the other very ftrong circumftances, {till remains unimpeached. 
Babington, who had an extreme intereft to have communication with the Queen of Scots, believed he 
had found a means of correfpondence with her, and had received an arifwer from her:. He, as well ag 
the other confpirators, died in that belief: There has not occurred, fince that time, the leaft argument 
to prove they were miflaken: Can there be any reafon at prefent to doubt of the truth of their opinion? 
Camden, tho’ a profeft apologift for Mary, is conftrained to tell the ftory in fuch a manner as evidently 
fappofesher guilt. Such was the impoffibility of finding any other confiftent account, even by a man 
of parts, who was a contemporary ! | 

In this light might the queftion have appeared even during Mary’s trial. But what now puts her 
guilt beyond all controverfy is the following paflage of her letter to Thomas Morgan, dated the 27th 
of July 1586. “ As to Babington, he hath both kindly and honeftly offered himfelf and all his 
«¢ means to be employed any way Iwould. Whereupon I hope to have fatisfied him by two of my 
‘¢ feveral letters, fince I had his ; and the rather, for that I opened him the way, whereby I received 
‘* his with your aferefaid.” -Murden, p. 533. Babington confeffed, that he had offered her to af- 
fafiinate the Queen It appears by this, that fhe had accepted the offer : So that all the fuppofitions of 
Walfingham’s forgery, or her fecretary’s temerity or treachery, fall to the ground. 

* The Jaw of 5 & 6 of Edward VI. cap. 11. which required the confrontation of two witnefles for 
all fpecies of treafon was repealed in the firft of Mary. 

+ Queen Elizabeth was willing to have allowed Curle and Nau ‘to be produced in the trial, and 
writes to that purpofe, to Burleigh and Walfingham, in her letter of the 7th of O&tober in Forbes’s 

MS, col- 
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Tuere paffed two incidents in this trial, which may be worth obferving, A Chap. V 

letter between Mary and Babington was read, in which mention was made of the 15% 
earl of Arundel and his brothers: On hearing their names fhe broke into 2 
figh, ‘** Alas,” faid the, “* what has that noble houfe of the Howards (alt is 
** for my fake!” She affirmed, with regard to the fame letter, that it was ealy 
to forge the hand-writing and cypher of another; fhe was afraid, that this was 
Ot ee Ly aa Tae y hee Avi — fhe alfo heard, had frequently prac- 
: o fea ir Jon's, Walfingham, who was one of the com- 
uffioners, rofe up when he heard this accufation. He proteffed, that in his private 
capacity, he had never acted any thing againft the Queen of Scots: In his Bib: 
lic capacity, he owned, that his concern for his fovereign’s fafety had made 
him very diligent in fearching out, by every expedient, all defigns againft her 
facred perfon or her authority. For attaining that end, he would not only 
make ufe of the affiftance of Ballard or any other confpirator: He would alfo 
reward them for betraying their companions. But if he had fampered in any 
manner, unworthy of his character and office, why did none of the late criminals 
either at their trial or execution, accufe him of fuch practices ? Mary endea- 
voured to pacify him by faying that fhe fpoke from information ; and the beaeae 
him, that he would thenceforth give no more credit to fuch as flandered Te 
than fhe would to fuch as accufed him. The great character indeed, which Sit 
Francis Walfingham bears for probity and honour, fhould remove from him all 
fufpicion of fuch bafe arts as forgery and fubornation; arts, which even the mott 

corrupt minifters in the moft corrupt times would {cruple to employ. 


Havine finifhed the trial, the commiffioners adjourned from Fotheringay 
and met in the Star-Chamber at London ; where, after taking the oaths 2 oe 
Mary’s two fecretaries, who, voluntarily, without hope or reward, vouched the 
authenticity of thofe letters before produced, they pronounced fentence of death 
upon the Queen of Scots, and confirmed it by their feals and fub{criptions. The 
fame day, a declaration was publifhed by the commiffioners and the judges sage get 
‘“* that the fentence did no way derogate from the title and honour of ee wee 
« King of Scotland; but that he was in the fame place, degree, and right, as we 
** the fentence had never been pronounced *,” eae 

THE Queen had now brought her affairs with Mary to that fituation, which 
fhe had long ardently defired; and had found a plaufible reafon for executing 
vengeance on a competitor, whom, from the beginning of her reign, fhe had 
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MS. colleétions. She only fays, that fhe thinks it needlefs, tho’ fhe was willing to agree to it, The 
not confronting the witnefles was not the refult of defign, but the pra@tice of the age. 

* Camden, p. 526. : 
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Chap V. ‘ever equally dreaded and hated, But the was reftrained from gratifying inftantly 

‘her refentment, by feveral important confiderations. She forefaw the invidious 
colours in which this example of uncommon jurifdition would be reprefented by 
the numerous partizans of Mary, and the reproach, to which fhe herfelf might 
be expofed with all foreign princes, perhaps with all pofterity. The rights of 
hofpitality, of kindred, and of royal majefty, feemed in one fignal inftance to 
be all violated ; and this facrifice of generofity to intereft, of clemency to re- 
venge, might appear equally unbecoming a fovereign and a woman. Elizabeth, 
therefore, who was an excellent hypocrite, pretended the utmoft reluctance to 
proceed to the execution of the fentence, affected the moft tender fympathy with 
her prifoner, difplayed all her feruples and objections, rejected the follicitation of 
her courtiers and minifters, and affirmed, that, were fhe not moved by the deepeft 
concern for her people’s fafety, fhe would not hefitate a moment in pardoning all 
the injuries, which fhe herfelf had received from the Queen of Scots. 


Twat the voice of her people might be more audibly heard in the demand of 
2th OGober. juftice upon Mary, fhe fummoned a new Parliament ; and fhe knew, both from 
the ufual difpofitions of that affembly, and from the influence of her minifters 
over them, that fhe fhould not want the moft earneft follicitation to confent to 
that meafure, which was fo agreeable to her fecret inclinations. She opened not 
this aflembly in perfon, but appointed for that purpofe three commiffioners, the 
chancellor Bromley, the treafurer Burleigh, and the earl of Derby. The reafon 
affigned for this meafure, was, that the Queen, forefecing that the affair of the Queen 
of Scots would be tried in Parliament, found her tendernefs and delicacy fo much 
hurt by that melancholy incident, that fhe had not the courage to be prefent while 
++ was under deliberation, but withdrew her eyes from what fhe could not behold 
without the utmoft reluctance and uneafinefs. She was alfo willing, that, by this 
unufual caution, the people fhould fee the danger, to which her perfon was hourly 
expofed ; and fhould thence be more ftrongly incited to take vengeance on the 
criminal, whofe reftlefs intrigues and bloody confpiracies had fo long expofed 
her to the moft imminent perils *. 


Tur Parliament anfwered the Queen’s expectations : The fentence againft 
Mary was unanimoufly ratified by both houfes; and an application was agreed « 
on to obtain Elizabeth’s confent to its publication and execution +. She gave 
them an anfwer ambiguous, embarrafied ; full of real artifice, and feeming 1rre- 
folution. She mentioned the extreme danger to which her life was continually 
expofed ; fhe declared her willingnefs to die, did fhe not forefee the great cala- 


mites, 


* ©’ Ewes, p. 378. + Ibid. p. 379. 
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nities, which would thence fall upon the nation; fhe made profeffions of the 
greatett tendernefs to her people; fhe difplayed the clemency of her temper, and 
exprefled her violent reluctance to proceed to extremity againft her unhappy 
kinfwoman ; fhe afirmed, that the late law, by which that princefs was tried, fo 
far from being made to enfnare her, was only intended to give her warning be- 
forehand, not to engage in fuch attempts, as might expofe her to the penalties, 
with which fhe was thus openly menaced; and fhe begged them to think once again, 
whether it was poflible to find any other expedient befides the death of the Queen 
of Scots for fecuring the public tranquillity *. The Parliament, in obedience to 
her commands, took the affair again under deliberation; but could find no 
other poffible expecient. . They reiterated their follicitations and entreaties and 
arguments: They even remonftrated, that mercy to the Queen of Scots was 
cruelty to them, her fubje¢ts and children: And they affirmed, that it were injuf- 
tice to deny execution of the law to any individual ; much more, to the whole bo- 
dy of the people, now unanimoufly and earneftly fuing for this pledge of her paren- 
tal care and tendernefs. This fecond addrefs fet the pretended doubts and {cruples 
of Elizabeth anew in agitation: She complained of her own unfortunate fitua- 
tion; exprefied her uneafinefs from their importunity ; renewed the profefijons of 
affection to her people; and difmiffed the committee of Parliament in an uncer- 
tainty, what, after all this deliberation, might be her final refolution +. 

4] Bur 

* D’Ewes,. p..402, 403, 

t This Parliament granted the Queen a fupply of a fubfidy and two fifteenths. They. ad- 
journed, and met again after the execution of the Queen of Scots; when. there paffed fome remarlc- 
able incidents, which it may be proper not to omit.. We fhall give them in the words of Sir Simoa 
D’Ewes, p..410; 411, which. are almoft wholly tranfcribed from Townfend’s Journal. On Monday 
the 27th of February, Mr. Cope, firft ufing fome {peeches touching the neceflity of a learned miniftry 
and the amendment of things amif$ inthe ecclefiaftical eftate, offered to the houfe a bill and 4 book 
written 5 the bill containiag.a petition, that. it might be enacted, that all laws now in force touching 


ecclefiaflical government fhould be void: And that it might be enaéted that that book of common 
prayer now offered, and none other, might-be received into the church to be ufed.. The book con. 
tained the form of prayer and adminiftration-of the facraments, with divers rites and ceremonies to be 
ufed in the church ; and he defired that: the book might be tead... Whereupon Mr. Speaker in effe& ufed 
this fpeech : For that he: majefty before this time had commanded the. houfe not to meddle with this 
matter, and that her majefty had promifed to take order in thofe caufes, he doubted not but to the 
good fatisfa€ion of all her people, he-defired that it would pleafe them to {pare the reading of it. 
Notwithftanding, | the houfe defired the reading of it... Whereupon Mr. Speaker defired the clerk to 
read, And the court being ready to read it, Mr. Dalton made a motion againit the reading of it; fay- 
ing, that it was not meet to be read; and it did appoint a new form. of adminiftration. of the facra- 
ments and ceremonies of the church, ‘to the difcredit of the book of common prayer and of the whole 
ftate ; and thought that this dealing would bring her majefty’s indignation againit the houie, thus to 
enterprize this dealing with thofe things which her majefty efpecially had taken into her own charoe 
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Bur tho’ the Queen affected reluctance to execute the fentence againft Mary, 
fhe complied with the Parliament’s requeft to publifh its and the proclamation 
feemed 


and direction. Whereupon Mr. Lewkenor fpake, fhewing the neceflity of preaching and of a learned 
miniftry, and thought it very fit that the petition and book fhould be read. To this purpofe fpake 
Mr. Hurlefton and Mr. Bainbrigg ; and fo, the time being pafied, the houfe broke up, and the petition 
nor book read. ‘This done, her Majefty fent to Mr. Speaker, as well for this petition and book, as 
for that other petition and book for the like effet, that was delivered the laft feffion of Parliament, 
which Mr. Speaker fent to her majefty. On Tuefday the 28th of February, her MajeSy fent for Mr. 
Speaker, by occafion whereof the houfe did not ft. On Wednefday the firft day of March, Mr. Went- 
worth delivered to Mr. Speaker certain articles, which contained queftions touching the liberties of the 
houfe, and to fome of which he was to anfwer, and defired they might be read. Mr. Speaker defired 
him to fpare his motion, until her Majefty’s pleafure was farther known touching the petition and 
book lately delivered into the houfe; but Mr. Wentworth would not be fo fatisfied, but required his 
articles might be read. Mr. Wentworth introduced his queries by lamenting, that he as well as many 
others were deterred from {peaking by their want of knowlege and experience in the liberties of the 
houfe; and the queries were as follows : Whether this council were not a place for any member of the 
fame here aflembled, freely and without controulment of any perfon or danger of laws, by bill or 
{peech to utter any of the griefs of this commonwealth whatfoever touching the fervice of God, the 
fafety of the prince and this noble realm? Whether that great honour may be done unto God, and 
benefit and fervice unto the prince and ftate, without free fpeech in this council that may be done 
with it? Whether there be any council which can make, add, or diminith from the laws of the realm 
but only this council of Parliament? Whether it be not againft the orders of this council to make any 
fecret or matter of weight, which is here in hand known to the prince or any other, concerning the 
high fervice of God, prince or ftate, without the confent of the houfe? Whether the fpeaker or 
any other may interrupt any member of this council in his fpeech ufed in this houfe tending to any of 
the forenamed fervices ! Whether the fpeaker may rife when he will, any matter being propounded, 
without confent of the houfe or not f Whether the fpeaker may over-rule the houfe in any matter or 
caufe there in queftion, or whether he is to be ruled or over-ruled in any matter or not? Whether 
the prince and itate can continue, and ftand, and be maintained without this council of Parliament, not 
altering the government of the ftate? At the end of thefe queftions, fays Sir Simon D’Ewes, I found 
fet down this fhort note or memorial enfuing > By which it may be perceived, both what feryeant Puc- 
kering, the fpeaker, did with the faid queflions after he had received them, and what became alfo of 
this bufinefs, viz. “ ‘Thefe queftions Mr. Puckering pocketed up and fhewed Sir ‘Thomas Heneage; 
« who fo handled the matter, that Mr. Wentworth went to the ‘lower, and the queftions not at all 
«<< moved. Mr. Buckler of Effex lrerein brake his faith in forfaking the matter, &c. and no more was 
« done” After fetting down, continues Sir Simon D’Ewes, the faid bufinefs of Mr. Wentworth in 
the origmal journal book, there follows only this hort conclufion of the day itfelf, viz. ‘* This day, 
*« Mr. Speaker being fent for to the Queen’s majefty, the houfe departed.” On Thurfday, the fecond of 
March, Mr. Cope, Mr. Lewkenor, Mr. Hurlften, and Mr. Bainbrigg were fent for to my lord chan- 
eellor and by divers of the privy council, and from thence were fent to the Tower. @n Saturday, the. 
fourth day of March, Sir John Higham made a motion to this houfe, for that divers good and neceflary 
members thereof were taken from them, that it would pleafe them to be humble petitioners to her 
majefty for the reftitution of them again to the houfe. To which fpeeches Mr. vice-chamberlain an- 
qwered, that if the gentlemen were committed for matter within the compafs of the privilege of this 

z houfe, 
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feemed to be attended with the unanimous and hearty rejoicings of the people. 
The lord Buckhurft, and Beale, clerk to the council, were fent to the Queen of 
Scots, and notified to her the fentence*pronounced againit her, its ratification by 
Parliament, and the earneft applications made for its execution by that affembly, 
who thought, that their religion could never, while fhe was alive, attain a ful] 
fettlement and fecurity. Mary was no way difmayed at this intelligence: On the 
contrary, fhe joyfully laid hold of the laft circumftance mentioned to her: and 
infifted, that fince her death was demanded by the proteftants for the eftablith- 
ment of their faith, the was really a martyr to her religion, and was intitled to 
all the merits, attending that glorious character. She added, that the Englith 
had often imbrued their hands in the blood of their fovereigns : No wonder, 
they exercifed cruelty towards her, who derived her defcent from thefe monarchs *. 
Paulet, her keeper, received orders to take down her canopy, and to ferve her 
no longer with that refpect, due to fovereign princes. He told her, that the 
was now to be confidered as a dead perfon; and incapable of any dignity + 
This infult fhe received without any feeming emotion. | She only replied, tha; 
fhe received her royal charaéter from the hands of the Almighty, and no earthly 
power was ever able to bereave her of it. 


Tue Queen of Scots wrote her laft letter to Elizabeth ; full of dignity, with- 
out departing from that fpirit of meeknefs and of charity, which appeared fuit- 
able to this concluding f{cene of her unfortunate life. She preferred no petition 


412 for 


houfe, then there might be a petition ; but if not, then we fhould give occafion to her majefty’s farther 
difpleafure: And therefore advifed to’ ftay until they heard more, which could not be long: And 
farther, he faid touching the book and the petition, her majefty had for diverfe good caufes, beft known 
to herfelf, thought fit to fupprefs the fame, without any farther examination thereof; and yet thought 
it very unfit for her majefty to give any account of her doings.——- But whatfoever Mr. vice-chamber- 
lain pretended, it is moft probable thefe members were committed for intermeddling with matters touch- 
ing the church, which her majefty had often inhibited, and which had caufed fo much difputation and 
{fo many meetings between the two houfes the laft Parliament.” 


This is all we find of the matter in Sir Simon D’Ewes and Townfend ; and it appears that thofe mem- 
bers, who had been committed, were detained in cuftody till the Queen thought fit to releafe them. 
Thefe queftions of Mr. Wentworth are curious ; becaufe they contain the firit faint dawnings of the 
prefent Englifh conftitution ; tho’ fuddenly eclipfed by the arbitrary government of Elizabeth. Went. 
worth was indeed, by his puritanifm, as well as his love of liberty (for thefe two charaéters, of fuch 
unequal merit, arofe and advanced together) the true forerunner of the Hambdens, the Pyms, and the 
Hollifes, who, in the next age, with lefs courage, becaufe with lefs danger, rendered their principles 
fo triumphant. I fhall only afk, whether it be not fufficiently clear from all thefe tranfactions, that in 
the two fucceeding reigns it was the people who encroached upon the fovereign; not the fovereign, 
who attempted, as is pretended, to ufurp upon the people ? 


* Camden, p. 528, + jebb, vol. If. p. 203. 
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for averting the fatal fentence: On the contrary, fhe. ex beuatind her, gratitude to 
heaven for thus bringing to a fgeedy. period her fad and lamentable. pilgrimages 
She requefted fome deren of Elizabeth, and entreated her, that fhe might. be 
beholden for vee to her own goodnefs alone, without making applications) to 
thofe eyfiis rs, who had difcovered fuch an extreme anticathe to her perfon 
and her religion. She defired, that, after her enemies fhould be fatiated with 
her ee pe her body, which, it was determined, fhould never enjoy 
reft, while her foul was united to it, might be configned to her fervants, and be 
conveyed by them into France, there to repofe in a catholic land, with the fa- 
cred relicts of her mother. In Scotland, fhe faid, the fepulchres of her anceftors 
were violated, and-the churches either demolifhed or profaned ; and in England, 
where fhe might be interred among the antient kings, her own and Elizabeth’s 
progenitors, fhe could entertain no hopes of being accompanied to the grave with 
thofe rites and ceremonies, which her religion required. She deftred that no 
cne might have the power of inflicting a.private death upon her, without Eliza- 
beth’s knowlege; but that her execution fhould be public, and attended with 
her antient fervants, who might bear teftimony of her perfeverance in the faith, 
and of her fabmiffion to the will of heaven. She begged, that thefe fervants 
might afterwards be allowed to. depart whither they ‘pleafed, and might enjoy 
thofe lexacies which fhe fhould leave them. And fhe conjured her to grant thefe 
favours, by their near kindred, by the foul and memory of Henry the feventh, 
the common anceftor of both, and-by the royal dignity of which they equally 
participated *. Elizabeth made no anfwer to this letter; being unwilling to give 
Mary. arefufal in her prefent fituation, and forefecing inconveniencies from grant- 
ing fome of her requetts. 


Wuite the Queen of Scots thus prepared herfelf to meet her fate, great 
efforts were made by foreign powers with Elizabeth to prevent the execution of 
the fentence, pronounced “againtt her. Befides employing L’Aubefpine, the 
French refident at London, a man devoted to the houfe of Guife, Henry feng 
over Bellievre, with a profeffed intention of interceding for the life of Mary. 
The duke of Guife and the league, at that time, threatened very nearly the 
King’s authority ; and Elizabeth knew, that, tho’ that monarch might, from 


decency and policy, think himfelf obliged to interpofe publicly in behalf of the. 


Queen of Scots, he could not fecretly be much difpleafed with the death of a 
princefs, on whofe fortune-and elevation his mortal enemies had always founded 
fo many daring and ambitious projects +.. It is even pretended, that Bellievre 

had 


* Camden, p.529. Jebb, vol. II. p. 295. + Ibid. p. 494, 
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had orders, alter making public and vehement remonftrances againft the’ exe- Chap. V. 
cution of Mary, to exhort privately the Queen, in his mafter’s name, nor to "5° 
defer an act of juftice, fo neceflary for their common interefts *. But wherhe 

the French King’s interceffion was fincere or not, it had no weight with the 

Queen; and the ftill perfifted in her former refolution. 

Tue interpofition of the young King of Scots, tho’ it was not’ able to change Interpofittion 
Elizabeth’s determination, feemed, on every account, to merit more atten- cambiar 
tion. So foon as James heard of the trial and condemnation of his mother; 
he fent William Keith, gentleman of his bed chamber, to London; and wrote 
a letter to the Queen, in which he remonitrated, in very fevere terms, againft the 
indignity of the procedure. Hie faid, that he was aftonifhed to hear of the pre- 
{umption of -Englifh noblemen and councellors, who had dared to fit in judg- 
ment and pafs fenterice upon a Queen of Scotland, defcended from the royal 
blood of England; but was ftill more aftonifhed to hear, that thoughts were 
ferioufly ciitentatiel of putting that fentence in execution: That he entreated 
Elizabeth to refie¢t on the difhonour, which fhe would draw on her name, by 
embruing her hands in the blood of her near kinfwoman, a perfon of the fame 
royal dignity and the fame fex with herfelf: That in this unparalelled attempt, 
fhe offered an affront to all diadems, and even to her own; and by reducing fo- 
vereigns to a level with other men, taught the people to neglect all duty towards 
thofe whom Providence had appointed to rule over them: That for his part, he 
muft efteem the injury and infult fo enormous, as to be incapable of all attone- 
ment ; nor was it poflible for him thenceforth to remain on any terms of corre- 
fpondence with a perfon, who, without any pretence of legal authority, had de- 
liberately inflicted an ignominious death upon his parent: And that even if the 
fentiments of nature and duty did not infpire him with this purpofe of vence- 
ance, his own honour required it of him; nor could he ever acquit himfelf in 
the eyes of the world, if. he did not -ufe every effort, and endure every hazard, 
to revenge fo great an indignity +. Soon after, James fent the mafter of Gray 
and Sir Roberr Melvil to enforee the remonftrances of Keith; and to oi) ask 
with the Queen every expedient of argument and menaces. FE izabeth vas at firlt 
offended with the fharpnefs of thefe applications; and the replied in a like ftrain 
to the Scotch ambaffadors. When fhe afterwards reflected, that this earneftnefs 
was no more than what duty required of James, fhe was pacified ; but retained 
fiill her refolution of proceeding to extremities againft Mary t.  It-is believed, 
that the mafter of Gray, gained by the enemies of that princefs, gave fecretly 
his advice not to {pare hen, and undertook at all adventures to pacify his mafter. 


The 


* Du Maurier. + Spotfwood, p. 35%, +. Ibid. p. 353. 
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The Queen alfo, from many circumftances, was induced to pay finall attention 
to the applications of James, and to cifregard all the efforts, which he could em- 
ploy in behalf of his mother. — She was well acquainted with his character and 
interefts, the fa¢tions which prevailed among his people, and the inveterate 
hatred, which the zealous proteftants, particularly the preachers, bore to the 
Queen of Scots. The prefent incidents put thefe difpofitions of the clergy in a 
full light. James, obferving the fixed purpofe of Elizabeth, ordered prayers to be 
offered up for his mother in all the churches ;, and knowing the captious humour of 
the ecclefiaftics, he took care that the form of the petition fhould be moft cau- 
tious, as well as humane and charitable: “« That it might pleafe God to illumi- 
“© nate Mary with the light of his truth, and fave her from the apparent danger 
<< with which fhe was threatened.” But excepting the King’s own chaplains, and 
one clergyman more, all the preachers refufed to pollute their churches by pray. 
ers for a papift, and would not fo much as prefer a petition for her converfion. 
James, unwilling or unable to punifh this difobedience, and defirous of giving 
the preachers an opportunity of amending their fault, appointed a new day when 
prayers fhould be faid for his mother; and that he might at leaft fecure himfelf 
from any infult in his own prefence, he defired the archbifhop of St. Andrews to 
preach before him. In order to difappoint this purpofe, the clergy inftigated 
one Couper, a young man, who had not yet received holy orders, to take pof-. 
feffion of the pulpit early in the morning, and to exclude the prelate. When 
the King came to church, and faw the pulpit occupied by Couper, he cal- 
led to him from his feat, and told him, that the place was deftined for another; 
yet fince he was there, if he would obey the charge given, and remember the 
Queen in his prayers, he might proceed to divine fervice. The preacher replied, 
that he would do as the fpirit,of God fhould dire& him. This anfwer fuffi- 
ciently inftruéted James in his purpofe; and he commanded him to leave the 
pulpit: As Couper feemed not difpofed to obey, the captain of the guard went 
to pull him from his place; upor which the young man cried aloud, that this 
day would be a witnefs againft the King in the great day of the Lord; and he 
denounced a woe upon the inhabitants of Edinburgh for permitting him to be 
treated in that manner *. The audience at firft appeared defirous to take part 
with him; but the fermon of the prelate brought them over to a more dutiful 
and more humane difpofition. 


E.izasETH, when follicited, either by James or by foreign princes, to pardon 
the Queen of Scots, feemed always determined to proceed to extremities againft 
her: But when her minifters urged her to interpofe no more delays in the execu- 

tion, 
* Spotfwood, p. 354. 5 
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tion, her feruples and her hefitation retuned ; her humanity could not allow her Chap. V. 
to embrace fuch violent and fanguinary meafures; and fhe was touched withcom- 153% 
paffion for the misfortunes, and with refpect for the dignity of the unhappy pri- 
foner... The courtiers, fenfible that they could donothing more acceptable to her, 
than to employ perfuafion on this head, failed not to enforce every motive for 
the punifhment of the Queen of Scots, and to combat all the objections urged 
again{t that act of juftice. They faid, that the treatment of that princefs iM Reafons for 
England had been, on her firft reception, fuch as found reafon and policy re- the execution 
quired ; and if fhe had been governed dy principles of equity, fhe would not Mays 
have refufed willingly to acquiefce in it: That the obvious inconveniencies, either 
of allowing her to retire into France, or of reftoring her by force to her throne, 
in oppofition to the proteftants, and the Englifh party in Scotland, had obliged the 
Queen to detain her in England, till time ‘hould offer fome opportunity of ferving 
her, without danger to the kingdom, or to the proteftant religion: That her ufage 
had there been fuch as became her rank ; ker own fervants, in confiderable numbers, 
had been permitted to attend her; exercife had been allowed her for her health, 
and all accefs of company for amufement; and thefe indulgencies would, intime, 
have been carried farther, if by her fubfequent conduct fhe had appeared worthy 
of them: That after fhe had inftigated the rebellion of Northumberland, the 
confpiracy of Norfolk, the bull of excommunication of pope Pius, an invafion 
irom Flanders; after fhe had feduced the Queen’s friends, and incited every ene- 
my, foreign or domeftic, againft her; it became neceffary to treat her as a mott 
dangerous rival; and to render her confinement more ftrict and rigosous: That 
the Queen, notwithftanding thele repeated provocations, had, in her favour, re- 
jeCted the importunity of her Parliaments, and the advice of her fageft mini- 
{ters * ; and was ftill, in hopes of her amendment, determined to delay coming 
to the laft extremity againft her: That Mary, even in this foriorn condition, 
retained fo high and unconqucrable a fpirit, that fhe acted as competitor to the 
crown, and allowed her partizans every where, and in their very letters, addreff- 
ed to herfelf, to treat her as Queen of England: That fhe had carried her animo- 
fity fo far as to encourage the atrocious defign of affaffinating the Queen; and 
this crime was unqueftionably proved upon her, by her own letters, by the evi. 
dence of her fecretaries, and by the dying confeffion of her accomplices: That fhe 
was but a titular Queen, and at prefent poffeffed no where any right of fove- 
reignty ; much lefsin England, where every one was fubject to the laws, and to 
Elizabeth, the only true fovereign: That even allowing her to be ftill the 
Queen’s equal in rank and dignity, felf-defence was permitted by a law of nature, 
which 


* Digges, p. 276. Strype, vo. IL. p, 48; 135, 136, 139% 
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Chap. V. which could never be abrogated; and. every one, ftill more a Queen, had fufi- 
153% — Cient jurifdiction over an enemy, who by open violence, and {till more, who by 
fecret treachery, threatned the utmoft danger againft her life: That the general 
combination of the catholics to exterminate the proteftants, was no longer a {fe- 
cret; and as the fole refource of the latter perfecuted feét lay in Elizabeth, fo 
the chief hope which the former entertained of final fuccefs, confifted in the per- 
fon, and in the title of the Queen of Scots: That this very circumftance brought 
matters to extremity between thefe princeffes, and rendering the life of the one 
the death of the other, pointed out to Elizabeth the path, which either regard to 
felf-prefervation, or to the happinefs of her people, fhould direct her to follow ; 
And that neceflity, more powerfal than policy, thus demanded of the Queen, 

that refolution which equity would authorize, and which duty pref{cribed *. 


ieee Wuen Elizabeth thought that as many importunities had been ufed, and 4s 
2 much delay interpofed, as decency required, fhe was at laft determined to carry 

the fentence into execution: But even in this laft refolution fhe could not proceed 

without difplaying anew fcene of duplicity and artifice. In order to alarm the 

vulgar, rumours were previoufly difperfed, that the Spanifh fleet was arrived in 

Milford Flaven; that the Scots had made an irruption into England; that the 

duke of Guife was landed in Suffex with a ftrong army; that the Queen of Scots 

was efeaped from prifon, and had raifed an army; that the northern counties 

had begun aninfurrection; that there was anew confpiracy on foot to affaffinate 

the Queen, and fet the city of London on fire; nay, that the Queen was actually 
affafinated +. A criminal attempt of this nature was even imputed to L’ Aubef- 

pine, the French ambaflador ; and that minifter was obliged to leave the king- 

dom. ‘The Queen, affe€ting to be in great terror and perplexity, was obferved 

co fit much alone, penfive and filent, and fometimes to mutter to herfelf half fen- 

cences, importing the difficulty and diftrefs to which fhe was reduced. She.at 

faft called Davifon, a man of parts, but eafy to be impofed on, and who had 

jately, for that very reafon, been made fecretary ; and fhe ordered him, to draw 

out fecretly a warrant for the execution of the Queen of Scots; which, fhe after- 

wards faid, fhe intended to keep by her, in cafe any attempt fhould be made for 

the delivery of that princefs. She figned the warrant; and then commanded Da- 

vifon to carry it to the chancellor, in order to have the feal affixed toit. Next day 

fhe fent Killigrew to Davifon, enjoining him to forbear fome time executing het 

a former orders; and when Davifon came and told her, that the warrant had already 
paffed the feals, fhe feemedto be fomewhat moved, and blamed him for his preci- 
pitation, Davifon, being in fome perplexity, acquainted the council with this 


whole 
* Camden, Pp. 533+ + Ibid, t bid. -p. 534. 
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whole tranfaction ; and they endeavoured to perfuade him to fend off Beale, clerk Chap. ¥ 
of the council, with the warrant: If the Queen fhould be difpleafed, they pro. “5°” 
mifed to juftify his conduct, and to take on themfelves the whole blame of this 
meafure ||. The fecretary, not perceiving their intention, complied with the ad- 
vice; and the warrant was. difpatched to the earls of Shrewfbury and Kent, and 
fome others, ordering them to fee the fentence executed upon the Queen of Scots. 
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Tue two earls came to Fotheringhay ; and being introduced to Mary, informe 7th February. 
ed her of their commiffion, and.told her to prepare for death next morning at Sra 
eight o’clock, She was no-wife difmayed, tho? fomewhat furprized, with the in-tion, 
telligence. She faid, with a chearful, and even a {miling countenance, that the 
did not think the Queen, her fifter, would have confented to her death, or have 
executed the fentence againft a perfon who was not fubject to the laws and ju- 
rifdiction of England. ‘* But as fuch is her will,” faid fhe, ‘* death, which 
‘¢ puts an end to all my miferies, fhall be to me moft welcome; nor can I 
** efteem that foul worthy the felicities of heaven, which cannot fupport the body 
“¢ under the horrors of the laft paffage to thefe blifsful manfions+.”? She then 
requefted the two noblemen, that they would permit fome of her fervants, and 
particularly her confeflor, to attend her: But they told her, that compliance with 
this laft demand was contrary to their confcience *, and that Dr. Fletcher, dean 
of Peterborow, amanof great learning, fhould*be prefent, to inftruct her in the 
principles of true religion. Her refufal to have any conference with this divine 
inflamed the earl of Kent’s zeal; and he bluntly told her, that her death would 
be the life of their religion; as, on the contrary, her life would have been the 
death of it. Mention being made of Babington, fhe conftantly denied his con- 

{piracy to have been at all known to her; and the revenge of her wrong, the re- 
figned into the hands of the Almighty. 

Wuew the earls had left her the ordered fupper to be haftened, that the might 
have the more leizure to finifh the few affairs which remained to her in this world, 
and to prepare for her paffage to another. It was neceffary for her, fhe faid, to 
take fome futtenance, lefta failure of her bodily ftrength thould deprefs her {pi- 
rits on the morrow, and left her behaviour fhould thereby betray a weaknefs un- 
worthy of herfelft. She fupped {paringly,.as her manner ufually was; and her 

4k wonted 


|| Tt appears by fome letters publifhed by Strype, vol. IlT. book ii. c. 1. that Elizabeth had not ex. 
prefsly communicated her'intention to any of her minifters, not even to Burleigh : They were boat 
experienced courtiers, that they knew: they could not gratify her more than by ferving her without . 
waiting till fhe defired them. 
+ Camden, p. 534. Jebb, vol. II. p. 301. MS. in the Advocate’s library, p. 2. from the Cott, 
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wonted chearfulnefs did not even defert’her on this occafion. She comforted her 
fervants under the affliction which overwhelmed them, and -which was too pow- 
erful for them to conceal from her. Turning to Bourgoin, her phyfician, fhe 
afked him, whether he did not remark the great and invincible force of truth. 
“¢ They pretend,” faid the, “* that I muft die, becaufe I confpired againft the 
« Queen’s life : But the earl of Kent avowed, that there was no other caufe of 
<¢ my death, but the apprehenfions, which, if I fhould live, they entertain for 
‘¢ theirreligion. My conftancy ‘4 the faith is my real crime: ‘The reft is only 
«¢ a colour, invented by interefted and defigning men.” Towards the end of 
fupper, fhe called in all her fervants, and drank to them: They pledged her, in 
order, on their knees, and craved her pardon for any pait neglect of their duty: 
She deigned, inrettrn, to afk their pardon for her offences towards them, and 
a plentiful effufion of tears attended this lat folemn farewel, and exchange of 
mutual forgivenefs ||. | | 


fick care of her fervants was the fole remaining affair which employed her 
concern in this world. She perufed her will, in which fhe had provided for them 
by legacies: She ordered the inventory of her goods, cloaths, and jewels to be 
brought her; and fhe wrote down the names of thofe to whom fhe bequeathed 
each particular : To fome fhe diftributed money with her own hands; and 
fhe adapted the recompence to their different degrees of rank and merit. She 
wrote alfo letters of recommendation for her fervants to the French King, and to 
her coufin the duke of Guife, whom fhe made the chief executor of her tefta- 
ment. At her wonted time fhe went to bed, flept fome hours ; and then rifing, 
fpent the reft of the night in prayer. Having forefeen the difficulty of exercifing 
the rites of her religion, fhe had had the precaution to obtain a confecrated hoft 
from the hands of pope Pius, and fhe had referved the ufe of it for this laft pe- 
riod of her life. By this expedient the fupplied, as much as fhe could, the want 
of a prieft and confeffor, who was refufed hert. 

Towarps the morning fhe dreffed herfelf in a rich habit of filk and velvet, 
the only one which fhe had referved to herfelf. She told her maids; that fhe would 
willingly have lefe them this drefs rather than the plain garb which fhe wore the 
day before: But it was neceflary for her to appear at the enfuing folemnity ina de- 
cent habit. 

Tuomas Andrews, fheriff of the county, entered the room, and informed 
her, that the hour was come, and that he muft attend her to the place of execu- 
tion. She replied, that fhe was ready ; and bidding adicu to her fervants, fhe leaned 


on 


f Jebb, vol. Il. p. 302, 626, Camden, ps 534s + Jebb, vol, II. p. 489. 
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on two of Sir Amias Paulet’s guards, becaufe of an infirmity in her limbs; and © Chap. V. 
fhe followed the fheriff with a ferene and compofed afpect. In pafling thro*a © * 
hall adjoining to her chamber, fhe was met by the earls of Shrewfbury and Kent, 
Sir Amias Paulet, Sir Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen of diltinction. 
Here the alfo found Andrew Melvil, her fteward, who flung himfelf on his knees 
before her ; and, wringing his hands, cried aloud: ‘* Ah! madam! unhappy 
<< me! What man was ever before the mefienger of fuch heavy tidings as 1 mutt 
“ carry, when I fhall return to my native country, and fhall report, that I faw 
<¢ my gracious Queen and Miftrefs-beheaded in Englands” His tears prevented 
further fpeech ; and Mary too felt herfelf moved, more from fympathy than af- 
fli&ion. <* Ceafe, my good fervant,” faid fhe, * ceale to’ lament: Thou hatt 
‘* caufe rather to rejoice than to mourn: For now fhalt thou fee the troubles of 
*¢ Mary Stuart receive their long expected period and determination,”” ‘** Know,” 
continued fhe, ‘* good fervant, that all the world at beft is vanity, and fubject 
‘ fill to more forrow than a whole ocean of tears is able to bewail. But I pray 
“ thee, carry this meflage from me, that I diea true woman to my religion, and 
¢* unalterable in my affections to Scotland and to France. ‘Heaven forgive them, 
«¢ that have long defired my end, and have thirfted for my bleod asthe hart 
¢* panteth after the water brooks.” ‘* O God,” added fhe, ** thou that art the 
< aythor of truth and truth itfelf, thou knoweft the inmoft receffes of my heart: 
“* ‘Thou knoweft, that I wasever defirous to preferve an entire union between 
<¢ Scotland and England, and to obviate the fource of all‘ thefe fatal difcords. 
“But recommend me, Melvil, to my fon, and tell him, that. notwithftanding 
“¢ all my diftrefles, I have done nothing prejudicial to the {tate and kingdom of 
6 Scotland.” After thefe words, reclining herfelf, with weeping eyes, and face 


bedewed with tears, fhe kiffed him. ‘* And fo,” faid fhe, “ good Melvil, fare- 


“© wel: Once again, farewel, good Melvil; and grant the affiftance of thy 
«© prayers to thy Queen and miftrefs *.” 

Sue then turned about to the noblemen who attended her,. and mace a peti- 
tion in behalf of her fervants, that they might-be well treated, that they might 
be allowed to enjoy the prefents which fhe had made them, and be fent fafely into 
their own country. Having received a favourable an{wer, fhe moved another re- 
queft, that they might be permitted to attend her at her death: In order, faid 

fhe, that their eyes may behold, and their hearts bear witnefs, how patiently 
their Queen and miftrefs can bear her execution, and how conftantly fhe perfe- 
veres in her attachments to her religion. ‘The earl of Kent oppofed this defire, 
and told her, that they would beapt, by their {peeches and cries, both to difturb 
4K 2 | herfelf 
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herfelf and the fpeCtators: He was alfo apprehenfive,, left they fhould pracivfe 
fome fuperttition, unmeet for him to fuffers fuch as dipping their handkerchiefs 
‘a her blood: For that was the inftance which he made ufe of. ‘*, My Jord,” 
faid the Queen of Scots, “ I will give my word (altho’ it be but dead) that they 
6 fhall not incur any blame in any of the actions which you have named... But 
‘¢ alas! poor fouls! it would be a great confolation to them to bid their miftrefs 
<¢ farewel. And I hope,” added fhe, ‘* that your miftrefs, being a maiden 
<¢ Queen, would vouchfafe, in regard of womanhood, that I fhould have fome 
<< of my own people about me at my death. I know, that her majefty hath not 
‘“¢ given you any fuch ftrit command, but that you might grant me a requelt.of 
<< far greater courtefy, even tho’ I were a woman of much infertor.cank to.that 
<< which I bear.” | Finding that the earl of Kent perfifted fill in his refufal, her 
mind, which had fortified itfelf againft the terrors of death, was affected by this 
circumftance of indignity, for which fhe was not prepared. ‘* I am coufin to 
«« your Queen,” cried fhe, ** and defcended from the blood-royal of Henry. the 
‘ feventh, and a married Queen of France, and an anointed Queen of Scotland.’ 
The commiffioners perceiving how invidious their obftinacy would appear, con- 
ferred a little together, and agreed, that fhe might carry a few of her fervants 
along with her, She made choice of four-men, and two maid-fervants, for that 


purpofe. 


Sue then paffed into another hall, where was erected the fcaffold, covered 
with black; and fhe faw, with an undifmayed countenance, the two executioners; 
and all the preparations of death. The room was crowded with ipectators, and 
no one was fo fteeled againft all fentiments of humanity, as not to be moved, 
when he reflected on her royal dignity, confidered the furprizing train of her mif- 
fortunes, beheld her mild but inflexible. conftancy, recalled her amiable. accom- 
plifhments, or furveyed her beauties, which, tho’ faded by years, and yet. more 
by her afflictions, fill difcovered themfelves in this fatal moment. MHere the war- 
rant for her execution was read to her; and during this ceremony fhe was filent, 
but fhewed, in her behaviour, an indifference and unconcern, as if the bufinefs 
had no way regarded her. Before the executioners performed their office, the 
dean of Peterborow ftepped forth; and tho’ the Queen frequently told him, that 
he needed not concern himfelf about her, that fhe was fettled in the ancient catho- 
ficand Roman religion, and that fhe meant to lay down her life in defence of that 
faith; he ftill thought it his duty to perfift in his lectures and exhortations, and 
ro endeavour her converfion. He told her, that the Queen of England had in 
chis moment fhewn a tender care of her; and notwithftanding the punifhment 
juftly to be inflicted on her, for her manifold trefpafles, was determined to ufe 

| 2 every 
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every expedient for faving her foul from that deftruction with which it was fo 
nearly threatned: That fhe was now ‘ftanding upon the brink of eternity, and 
had no other means of efcaping endlefs perdition, but by repenting her former 
wickednefs, by juftifying the fentence pronounced againft her, by acknowleging 
the Queen’s favours, and by exerting a true and lively faith in Chrift Jefus: That 
the {criptures were the only rule of doétrine, the merits of Chrift the only means 
of falvation; and if fhe trufted in the inventions or devices of men, fhe mutt 
expect in a moment to fall into utter darknefs, into a place where fhall be weep- 
ing, howling, and gnafhing of teeth: That the hand of death was upon her, 
the ax was laid to the root of thetree, the throne of the great judge of heaven 
was erected, the book of her life was fpread wide, and the particular fentence and 
judgment was ready to be pronounced upon her: And that it was now, during 
this important inftant, in her-choice, either to rife to the refurrection of life, and 
hear that joyful falutation, Come, ye bleffed of my Father, or to fhare the refur- 
rection of condemnation, replete with forrow and grief; and to fuffer that dread- 
ful denunciation, Go ye curfed into everlafting jire*. 

Dvurine this difcourfe the Queen could not forbear fometimes betraying her im- 
patience, by interrupting the preacher ; and the dean, finding that he had profited 
nothing by his lecture, at laft bid her change her opinion, repent her of her former 
wickednefs, -and fettle her faith upon this ground, that only in Chrift Jefus could 
fhe hope to be faved. She anfwered, again and again, with great earneftnefs - 
‘© Trouble not yourfelf any more about the matter: For I was born in this religion, 
“* T have lived in this religion, and in this religion Iam refolved to die.” Even the 
two earls perceived, that it was fruitlefs to harrafs her any further with theological! 
difputes ; and they ordered the dean to defift from his unfeafonable exhortations, 
and to pray for her converfion. During the dean’s prayer, fhe employed herfelf in 
private devotion from the office of the Virgin; and after hehad finifhed, fhe pro- 


nounced aloud fome petitions in Englifh, for the afflicted church, for an end of 


her own troubles, for her fon, and for Queen Elizabeth ; and prayed God, that 


ML 


that princefs might long profper, and be employed in his fervice. The earl of 


Kent obferving, that in her devotions fhe made frequent ufe of the crucifix, could 
not forbear reproving her, for her attachment to that popifh trumpery, as he 
termed it; and he exhorted her to have Chrift in her heart, not in her hand +. 
She replied with prefence of mind, that it was difficult to hold fuch an object in 


her hand, without feeling her heart touched with fome compunétion f. 
SHE 


85. t MS, p. ts. Jebb, vol. HI. p 
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Suz now began, with the aid of her two women, to difrobe herfelf ; and the 
executioner alfo Jent his hand, to affift them. She fmiled, and faid, that fhe 
was notaccuftomed to undrefs herfelf before fo large a company, nor to be ferv- 
ed by fuch valets. Her fervants, feeing her in this condition, ready to lay her 
head upon the block, burtt into tears and lamentations: She turned about to them ; 
put her finger upon her lips, as a Gon of inipofing filence upon them * ; and hav- 


a 


ing given them her bleffing, defired them to pray for her. One of her maids, 


whom fhe had appointed for that purpofe, covered her eyes with a handkerchief; , 


fhe laid herfelf down, without any fign of fear or trepidation ; and her head was 
fevered from her body at two ttrokes by the executioner. ae 

Tuus died, in the forty-fixth year of her age, and the nineteenth of her cap- 
tivity in England, Mary Queen of Scots; a princefs of great accomplifhments 
both of body of mind, natural as well as acquired ; but unfortunate in her life, 
and during one period, very unhappy in her conduct. The beauties of her per- 
fon, and of her air, combined to make her the moft amiable of women; and 
the charms of her addrefs ‘and converfation aided the impreffion which her lovely 
figure made on the hearts of all beholders. Ambitious and active in her temper, 
yet inclined to chearfulnefs and fociety; of a lofty fpirit, conftant and even vehe- 
ment inher purpofe; yet polite, and gentle,’ and affable in her ‘demeanor; fhe 
feemed to partake only fo much of the male virtues’as to render her eftimable, with- 
out relinquifhing thofe foft graces which compofe the proper ornaments of her fex. 
In order to form ajuft idea of her character, we mutt fet afide one part of her-con- 
dua, while fhe abandoned herfelf to the guidance of a profligate man ; and mutt 
confider thefe faults, whether we admit them to be imprudences or crimes, as the 
refult of an inexplicabie, tho’ not uncommon, iaconftancy in the human mind, of 
the frailty of ournature, of the violence of paffion, and of the influence which fitu- 
ations, and fometimes momentary incidents, have on perfons, whofe principles are 
not thoroughly confirmed by experience and reflection. Enraged by the ungrate- 
fa] conduc of her hufband, feduced by the treacherous counfels of one in whom 
fhe repofed confidence, tranfported by the violence of her own temper, which 
never lay fufficiently under the euidance of difcretion; the was betrayed into ac- 
tions, which may, with fome difficulty, be accounted for, but which admit of 
no apology, nor even of alleviation. An enumeration of her qualities might 
carry the appearance of a panegyric ; an account of her conduét muft, in fome 
parts, wear the afpect of a fevere fatire and invective. ; 


Tier numerous misfortunes, the folitude of her long and tedious captivity, 


‘ 


and the perfecutions to which fhe had been expofed on account) of her religion, 
; ; ! | had 

* Jebb, p. 307, 452, 
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had wrought her up toa degree of bigotry during her latter years; and fuch was Chap. Ve 
the prevalent fpirit and principles of that age, that it is the lefs wonder, if her '5°7* 
zeal, her refentment and her intereft uniting, induced her to give confent to’a 

defign, which. confpirators, aCtuated only by the firft of thefe motives, had 

formed againft the life of Elizabeth. 


Wuewn the Queen heard of Mary’s execution, fhe affected the utmott furprize The Queen’s 
and:indignation, Her countenance changed, her fpeech faltered and failed her, ig er 
and for along time, her forrow was fo deep that fhe could not exprefs it, but 
ftood fixed, like a ftatue, in filence and mute aftonifhment. After her crief 
was able to find vent, it burft out in loud wailings and lamentations; fhe put 
herfelf into deep mourning for this deplorable event; and the was {een perpetu- 
ally bathed in tears, and furrounded only by her maids and women. “None of 
her minifters or councellors dared'to approach her; or if any affumed fuch te- 
merity, fhe chaced them from her, with the moft violent expreffions of rage and 
refentment: They had all of them been guilty of an unpardonable crime, in put- 
ting to, death her dear fifter and kinfwoman, contrary to her fixed purpofe and 
intention *, of which they were fufficiently apprized and acquainted. 


No fooner was her forrow fo much abated as to leave room for reflection, than fhe 
wrote a letter of apology to the King of Scots, and’ fent it by Sir Robert Cary, 
fon to lord Hunfdon. She there told him, that fhe withed he knew, but not felt, the 
unutterable grief of mind, fhe experienced, on account of that lamentable accident, 
which, without her knowlege, much lefs concurrence, had happened in England: 
‘That as her pen trembled, when the attempted to write it, the found herfelf 
obliged to commit the relation of it to the meffenger, her kinfman; who woul 
likewife inform his majefty of every circumftance, whicly attended this difmal 
and unlooked for misfortune : That the appealed to the Supreme Judge of heaven 
and earth for her innocence ; and was alfo fo happy, amidft her other afflictions, 
as to find, that many perfons in her court could. bear witnefs to her veracity in 
this proteftation: That the abhorred hypocrify and diffimulation, efteemed no- 
thing more worthy of a prince than.a fincere and open condu@, and could never 
furely be efteemed fo bafe and poor-fpirited, as that, if the had really given or- 
ders for this fatal execution, fhe could, on any confideration, be induced to deny 
it: That tho’ fhe was fenfible of the juftice of the fentence, the was determined 
from clemency never to carry it into execution; and could not but refent the 
temerity of thofe, who on this‘ occafion had difappointed her intentions : And 
that as no one loved him more dearly than herfelf, or bore a more anxious con- 


Cern 


* Camden, p.536. Strype, vol. III, Appendix, p. 145. jJebb, vol, II. p. 608. 





7- who endeavoured, on account of the prefent incident, to excite any animofitys 
between them ‘+f. 


~~ 


Iw order the better to appeafe James, fhe committed Davifon to prifon, an 
ordered him to be tried in the Star-Chamber for his mifdemeanour. ‘The fecre- 
tary was confounded ; and being fenfible of the danger, which muft attend his 
entering into a conteft with the Queen, he expreffed penitence for his error, and 
fubmitted very patiently to be railed at by thofe very counfellors, whofe perfuafion 
had induced him to incur the guilt, and who had promifed to countenance and 
protect him. He was condemned to imprifonment during the Queen’s pleafure, 
and to pay a fine of ten thoufand pounds. He remained a long time in 
prifon; and the fine, tho’ it reduced him to want and begeary, was ftridtly 
levied upon him. All the favour, which he could obtain from the Queen, was 
the fending him fmall fupplies from time to time, to keep him from perifhing in 
neceffity *. He privately wrote an apology to his friend Walfingham, which 
contains many curious particulars: The French and Scotch ambafladors, he faids 
had been remonftrating with the Queen in Mary’s behalf; and immediately after 
their departure, fhe commanded him, of her own accord, to deliver her the 
warrant for the execution: of that princefs. She figned it readily and or- 
dered it to be fealed with the great feal of England. She appeared in 
fuch good humour on this occafion, that fhe faid to him in a jocular manner, 
< Go tell all this to Walfingham, who is now fick : Tho’ I fear he will die for 
< {orrow, when he hears it.” She added, that, tho’ fhe had fo long delayed the 
execution, left fhe fhould feem to be a€tuated by malice or cruelty, fhe was all 
along fenfible of the neceffity of it. In the fame converfation, fhe blamed Drury 
and Paulet, that they had not before eafed her of this trouble ; and fhe exprefied 
her defire that Walfingham would bring them to acompliance in that particular. 
She was fo bent on this purpofe, that, fome time after, fhe afked Davifon, 
whether any letter had come from Paulet with regard to the fervice expected of 
him. Davifon fhowed her Paulet’s letter; in which that gentleman flatly refufed 
to. act any thing inconfiftent with the principles of honour and juftice. The 
Queen fell into a paffion, and accufed Paulet, as well as Drury, of periury, that, 
having taken the oath of affociation, in which they had bound themfelves to 
avenge her wrongs, they had yet refufed to lend their hand on this occafion. 
“¢ But others,” fhe faid, ** will be found lefs fcrupulous.” Davifon adds, that nothing 
but the confent and exhortations of the whole council could have engaged him 


to 
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to'fend off the warrant. He was well aware of his danger, and remembered, Chap. V: 
that the Queen, after having ordered the execution of the duke of Norfolk, had) '5°7: 
endeavoured, in like manner, to throw the whole blame and odium of that ac- 
tion upon lord Burleigh +, ! 

ELizaBetn’s diffimulation was fo grofs, that it could deceive no body whe 
was not previoully refolved to be blinded ; but as James’s concern for his mother 
was certainly more fincere and cordial, he difcovered the higheft refentment, and 
refufed to admit Cary into his prefence.. He recalled his ambafladors from Eing- 
land ; and feemed to breathe nothing but war and vengeance. The States of Scot- 
Jand, being affembled, entered into the quarrel, and profeffed, that they were 
ready to {pend their lives and fortunes in revenge of his mother’s death, and in 
defence of his title to the crown of England. Many? of his nobility inftigated 
him to take arms: Lord Sinclair, when the courtiers appeared in deep mourning, 
prefented himfelf to. the King arrayed in compleat armour, and faid, that tha¢ 
was the proper mourning for the Queen. The catholics took the opportunity of 
exhorting James to ally himfelf with the King of Spain, to lay immediate Claim 
to the crown of England, and to prevent the danger, which, from his mother’s 
example, he might conclude, would certainly, if Elizabeth’s power prevailed, 
overwhelm his perfon and his kingdom. The Queen was finfible of the dange,. 
attending thefe councils ; and, after allowing James fome decent interya] to vent 
his grief and anger, fhe employed her emiffaries to pacify him, and to fer before 
him every motive of. hope or fear, which might induce him to live in peace and 
friendfhip with her. 

WALSINGHAM wrote to lord Thirlftone, the Scotch fecretary of ftate, a very judi- 
cious letter to the fame purpofe. He faid, that he was much furprized to hear of the 
violent refolutions taken in Scotland, and of the paffion difcovered by a prince 
of fo much judgement and temper as James: That a war, founded merely on the 
principle of revenge, and that too on account of an a& of juftice, which neceffity 
had extorted, would for ever be expofed to blame, and could not be excufed by 
any principles of equity or reafon: That if thefe views were deemed lef mo- 
mentous among princes, policy and intereft ought certainly to be attended to ; 
and thefe motives did ftill more evidently oppofe all thoughts of a rupture with 
England, and all revival of exploded claims and pretenfions to the Englith throne: 
That the inequality between the two kingdoms deprived James of any hopés of 
fuccefs, if he trufted merely to the force of his own ftate, and had no recourfe 
to foreign powers for affiftance: That the objections, attending the introduétion 

a EG of 
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of fuccours from, a more powerful monarch, appeared fo evident‘ from all the 
tranfactions of hiflory, that they could not efcape a perfon of ‘the King’s extenfive 
knowlege; but there were in the prefent cafe, feveral peculiar’ circumftances, 
which ought for ever to prevent him from having recourfe to fo dangerous‘an expe- 
dient : That the French monarchy the antientally of Scotland, might willingly ufe 
the affiftance of that kingdom againft England; but would be difpleafed to fee the 
union of thefe two crowns on the head of James; an union, which would ever after 
exclude him from all hopes of practicing that policy, formerly:fo ufeful to France 
and fo pernicious to the Scotch nation: That Henry,: befides, infefted with fac- 
tion and domeftic war, was not in a condition of fupporting diftant allies; much 
lefs, would he undergo any hazard or expence, in order to aggrandize a near kinf- 
man to the houfe of Guile, the moft determined enemies of hisrepofe and authority; 
That the extenfive power and exorbitant ambition of the Spanifh: monarch ren- 
dered him a ftill more dangerous ally to James; and as he evidently afpired to 
an univerfal monarchy in the weft, and had in particular advanced fome claims 
on England, as if he were defcended from the houfe of Lancafter, he was. at 
the. fame time the common enemy of all princes, who defired to maintain their li- 
berty and independance; and the immediate rival and competitor of the King of 
Scots: That the Queen, by her own naval power, and her alliance with the Hol- 
landers, would probably intercept all fuccours: which James might receive from 
abroad, and be enabled to decide the controverfy in this ifland with the fuperior 
forces of her own kingdom, oppofed to thofe of Scotland: That if the King 
revived his mother’s pretenfions to the crown of England, he mutt alfo embrace 
her religion, by which alone they could be juftified; and muft thereby undergo 
the infamy of abandoning thofe principles, in which he had been ftriétly educated, 


and to which he had hitherto religioufly adhered: That as he would, by fuch an: 
apoftacy, totally alienate all the proteftants in Scotland and England, he could: 


never gain the confidence of the catholics, who would ftill entertain a very rea- 
fonable doubt of his honour and fineerity: That by advancing a prefent claim 
to the crown, he forfeited the certain profpect of his fucceffion;, and revived that 
national animofity, which the late peace and alliance between the kingdoms had 
happily extinguifhed: That the whole gentry and nobility of England’ had 
openly declared themfelves for the execution of the Queen of Scots; and if James. 
fhowed fuch violent refentment againft that act of juftice, they would be obliged, 
for their own fecurity, to prevent.for ever fo implacable and revengeful a. prince 
from ruling over them: And that, however fome perfons might reprefent his 
honour as engaged to feek vengeance for the prefent affront and injury, the true 
honour of a prince confifted in wifdom and moderation and juftice, not in fol- 
: lowing: 
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lowing the dictates of blind paffion, or in purfuing revenge at) the expence of Chap. \’ 
1oR7 


every motive and every intereft*. Thefe confiderations, joined to the peaceable, 
unambitious temper of the young prince, prevailed over his refentment ; and he 
fell gradually into a good correfpondence with the court of England. 


» | 
~ 


Waive Elizabeth enfured tranquillity from the attempts of her neareft neigh 
bour, fhe was not negligent of mcre diftant dangers. Hearing that Philip 
while he feemed to diffemble the daily infults and injuries, which he received 
from the Englifh, was fecretly preparing a great navy to attack her; fhe fent Sir 
Krancis Drake with a fleet to intercept his fupplies, to pillage his coaft, and to 
deftroy his fhipping. Drake carried out four capital fhips of the Queen’s, and Drake 


} 
: 


fharing in the plunder, had fupplied him. \ Having learned from two Dutch fhips, 
whom he met in his paflage, that a Spanifh fleet, richly laden, was lying at Ca- 
diz, ready to fet fail for Lifbon, the rendezvous of the intended Armada; he 
bent his courfe to the former harbour, and boldly, as well as fortunately, made 
an attack on the enemy. He obliged fix gallies, which made head againft him, 
to take fhelter under the forts; he burned about an hundred veflels, laden with 
ammunition and naval ftores; and he deftroyed a great fhip of the marquefs of 
Santa Croce. Thence, he fet fail for Cape St. Vincent, and took by affaule the 
caftle fituated on that promontory, with three other ftrong holds. He next in- 
fulted Lifbon; and finding, that the merchants, who had engaged entirely in 
expectation of profit, were difcontented with thefe military enterprizes, he fet 
fail for the Tercera Iflands, with an intention of lying in wait for a rich 
Carrack, which was expected in thefe quarters. He was fo fortunate as to meet 
with his prize; and in this fhort expedition, where the public bore fo fmall a 
fhare, the adventurers were encouraged to attempt farther enterprizes, the Eng- 
lifh feamen learned to defpife the great unwieldy fhips of the enemy, the naval 
preparations of Spain were deftroyed, the intended expedition again{ft England 
was retarded a twelvemonth, and the Queen had thereby leizure to take more fe- 
cure meafures againft that formidable invafion +. 

Tuis year Thomas Cavendifh, a gentleman of Devonfhire, who had diffipated 
his eftate by living at court, being refolved to repair his fortune at the expence 
of the Spaniards, fitted out three fhips.at Plymouth, one of an hundred and 
twenty tons, another of faxty, and a-:third of forty ; and with thefe {mall veflels 
he adventured into the South Seas, and committed great depredations on the Spa- 
niards. He took nineteen veflels, fome of which were richly laden; and re- 

412 turning 


© Strype, vol. III. p. 377.  Spotiwood. t Camden, p. 540. Sir William Monfon’s 
Naval Traéts in Churchill’s Voyages, vol. Il. p. 156, 
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turning by the Cape of Good Hope, he came to England, and entered the river 
in a kind of triumph. His mariners and foldiers were. cloathed-in filk, his fails 
were of damafk, his top-maft cloth of gold; and his prize was efteemed the 
richeft that ever had been brought into England *. 

Tue land enterprizes of the Englith were not, during this campaign, fo ad- 
vantageous or honourable tothe nation. The important place of Deventer was 
intrufted by Leicefter to William Stanley, with a garrifon of twelve hundred Ene- 
lifh ; and ihis gentleman, being a catholic, was alarmed with the difcovery of 
Babington’s confpiracy, and became apprehenfive, left every one of his religion 
fhould thenceforth be treated with diftruft in England. - He entered into a corre- 
fpondence with the Spaniards, betrayed the city to them for a fum ‘of money, 
and engaged the whole garrifon to defert with him to the Spanith fervice. Ro- 
Jand York, who commanded a fort near Zutphen, imitated his example; and 
the Hollanders, formerly difgufted with Leicefter, and fufpicious of the Enelifh, 
broke out into loud complaints again{t the improvidence, if not the treachery of 
his adminiftration. Soon after, he arrived himfelf in the Low Countries ; but 
his ¢onauct was no-wife calculated to give them fatisfaétion, or to remove the 
fufpicions, which they had entertained againft him.. The prince of Parma having 
befieged Sluys, he attempted to relieve the place, firft by fea, then by land ; but 
failed in both enterprizes, and as he afcribed his bad fuccefs to the ill behaviour of 
the Hollanders, they were equally free in reflections upon his condu@. The 
breach between them became wider every day: They flichted his authority, op- 
pofed his meafures, and neglected his councils ; while he endeavoured, by an im. 
perious behaviour, and by violence, to recover that inflyence, which he had lot 
by his impfudent and ill concerted meafures.- He was ‘even fufpeted by the 
Dutch of a defign to ulurp upon their liberties; and the jealoufy entertained 
againft him, began to extend towards’ the Queen herfelf. That princefs had 
made fome advances towards a peace with Spain: A congrefs had been opened at 
Bourbourg, a village near Graveline: And tho’ the two courts, efpecially that of 
Spain, had no other intention than toamufe each of them its enemy by negotiation, 
and mutuaily relax the preparations for defence or affault, the Dutch, who were 
determined, on no condition, to return under the Spanifh yoke, became appre- 
henfive left their liberty fhould be facrificed to the politica] interefts of Enelatid +. 
But the Queen, who knew the importance of her alliance with the flates in the 
prefent conjuncture, was refolved to give them entire fatisfaction by recalling 
Leicefler; and commanding him to refign his government. Maurice, fon to the 


5 | prince 


* Birch’s Memoirs, vol. I." p 57. + Bentivoglio, partIF liby. Strype, vol. IV. Ne 246. 
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prince of Orange, a youth of twenty years of age, was elected by the {tates go- Chap. V. 

vernor in his place; and Peregrine lord Willoughby, was appointed by the Queen 1587: 

commander of the Englifh. forces. The méafures of thefe two generals were 

much difturbed by the malignity of Leicefter, who had left a faction behind him, 

and who {til attempted, by means of his emiffaries, to difturb all the operations 

of the ftates. So foon as Elizabeth got intelligence of thefe diforders, the took ati 

care to redrefs them, and fhe obliged all the partizans of England to fall into una- ' HA 
, nimity with prince Maurice *. But tho’ her good fenfe fo far prevailed over her 
| partiality to Leicefter, fhe never could be made fully fenfible of his vices and impru- 
dence: The fubmiffions, which he made her, reftored him.to her wonted favour ; 
and the lord Buckhurft, who had accufed him of mifconduét in Holland, lof 
for fome time her confidence, and was even committed to cuftody. 

Sir Chriftopher Hatton was another favourite, who, at this time, received 
fome marks of her partiality. Tho’ he had never followed the profeffion of the law, | 
he was made chancellor in the place of Bromley, deceafed ; but notwithftanding 
all the expectations and wifhes of the lawyers, he behaved in a manner not un- 
worthy that high ftation: His good natural capacity fupplied the place of 
| ‘experience and ftudy; and his decifions were not found deficient either in point of Mal 2. Ue: 
equity or judgment. His enemies had contributed to this promotion, in hopes He i'l 
that his abfence from court, while he attended the bufinefs of chancery, would 
eradually eftrange him from the Queen, and give them an opportunity of under- 
mining him in her favour. 
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Tuese little intrigues and cabals of the court were filenced by the account, 


, ‘ < 1588. ip 1 
which came from all quarters, of the vaft preparations made by the Spaniards for et 
the invafion of England, and for the entire conqueft of that kingdom.” Philip, pnitip projeds eg aot 


, tho’ he had not yet declared war, on account of the hoftilities, which Elizabeth mesh "5 of | 
every where committed upon him, had long harboured a fecret and violent de. es | 
fire of revenge againit her. His ambition alfo and the hopes of extending his 
empire were much encouraged by the prefent profperous fituation of his affairs , a ey 
by the conqueft of Portugal, the  acquifition of the Indian commerce and Aa} | 
fettlements, and the yearly importation of vaft treafures fromm America. The 
point on which he refted his higheft glory, the perpetual object of his policy, 
was to fupport orthodoxy and exterminate herefy; and as the power and credit Wes 
of Elizabeth was the chief bulwark of the proteftants, he hoped, if he could 1% | 
fubdue that princefs, to acquire the eternal renown, of being able to reunite the | 
whole chriftian world in the catholic communion. Above all, his indignation 
again{t 


f - rtT z£ 
* Rymer, tom, XV. p. 60, 
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aoainft his revolted fubjeéts in the Netherlands, inftigated him to attack the 
Englifh, who had encouraged that infurrection, and who, by their near neigh- 
bourhood, were fo well enabled to fupport the Hollanders, that he could never 
hope to reduce thefe rebels, while the power of that kingdom remained entire 
and unbroken. To fubdue England feemed a neceffary preparative to the re- 
eftablifhment of his authority in the Netherlands; and notwithftanding all ap- 
pearances, the former was in itfelf, as a more important, fo a more eafy, under- 
taking than the latter. “That kingdom lay nearer Spain than the Low Countries, 
and was more expoled to invafions from that quarter ; after an enemy had ob- 
tained entrance, it was neither fortified by art nor nature ; a long peace had de- 
ptived it of all military difcipline and experience ; and the catholics, in which it 
ftill abounded, would be ready to join any invader, who fhould free them from 
thofe grievous perfecutions, at prefent exercifed acain{t them, and revenge the 
death of the Queen of Scots, on whom they had fixed all their affeGions. The 
fate of England muft be decided in one battle at fea, and another at land; and 
what comparifoh between the Englifh and Spaniards, either in point of naval 
force, or in the numbers, reputation, and veteran bravery of their armies? Be- 


fides the acquifition of fo great a kingdom, fuccefg againft England enfured the 


immediate fubjection of the Hollanders, who, attacked on every hand, and de- 
prived of all fupport, muft yield their ftubborn necks to that yoke, which they 


had fo long refitted. Happily, this conqueft, as it was of the utmoft impor- 
tance to the grandeur of Spain, would not at prefent be oppofed by the jealoufy 
of the neighbouring powers, naturally fo much interefted to prevent the fuccefs 
of that enterprize, A truce was lately concluded with the Turks; the empire 
was in the hands of a friend and near ally ; and France, the perpetual rival of 
Spain, was fo torn with inteftine commotions, that fhe had no leizure to Pay at- 
tention to her foreign interefts. This favourable opportunity, therefore, which 
might neyer again prefent itfelf, muft be feized; and one bold effort made for 
acquiring that afcendant in Europe, to which the prefent greatnefs and profperity 


of the Spaniards feemed fo fully to intitle them +. 


Tuese hopes and motives engaged Philip, notwith{tanding his cautious tem- 
per, to undertake this hazardous enterprize; and tho’ the duke of Parma, when 
confulted, oppofedthe attempt, at leaft reprefented the neceflity of previoufly getting 
pofleffion of fome fea-port town in'the Netherlands, which might afford a retreat to 
the Spanifh navy *, it was determined by the catholic monarch, to proceed im- 
mediately to the execution of his ambitious projects. During fome time he had 

been 


+ Camden. Strype, vol. IIL. p. 512, * Bentivoglio, part IT. lib. 4. 
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been fecretly making préparations; but fo foon as the refoliition was fully taken, Chap. V. 
every part of his vat empire refounded with the noife of armaments, andall his  '°>* 
minifters, generals, and admirals, were employed in forwarding the defign. The [he Invia- 
marque({s of Santo Croce, a fea officer of great reputation and experience, was deftin- 
ed'to command the fleet; and by his counfél were the ‘naval equipments cotiducted. 
In‘ all the ports of Sicily, of Naples,.of Spain and Portugal, artizZans were em? 
ployed in building veffels of uncommon fize and force; naval ftores were bought 
uD at a prodigious expence; provifions amaffed ; armies levied and quartered in 
the maritime towns of Spain; and plans laid for fitting out fuch a fleet and em- 
barkation as had never before had its equal in Europe, The military prepara: 
tions in Flanders were no lefs formidable. Forces from all quarters were every 
moment afiembling, to reinforce the duke of Partial Capizuchi. and Spinelji, 
conducted forces from Italy: The'marquefs of Borgaut, a prince of the houfe of 
Auftria, levied troops in Germany: The Walloon and Burgundian regiments 
were compleated or augmented: The Spanifh infantry was fupphed with recruits ; 
and. an.army of thirty four thoufand men were aflembled'in the Netherlands, and 
kept ina readinefs to be tranfported into Eneland. The duke of Parma em: 
ployed all the carpenters which he-could procure, either in Flanders or in Lower 
Germany, and the coafts of the Baltic; and he built at Dunkirk, and Newport,. 
but efpecially at Antwerp, a great number of boats and flat-bottomed vefiels. 
for the tran{port of his infantry and cavalry into England. The moft renowned 
nobility and princes of Italy and Spain were ambitious of fharing in the honour 
of this great enterprize. Don Amadezus of Savoy, Don John of Medicis, 
Vefpafian Gonzaga, duke of Sabionetta, andthe duke of Paftrana, haftened to 
join the army under the duke of Parma. About two thoufand volunteers, many 
of them men of family, had inlifted for the fervice in Spain. No doubt was -en- 
tertained, but fuch vatt preparations, conducted by officers of fuch confummate 
fkillj mutt finally be fuccefstul. And the Spaniards, oftentatious of their power, 
and elevated with vain hopes, | had already denominated their navy the /uvincidle 
Arinada. 

News of thefe extraordinary preparations foom reached England ; and not- 
withftanding the fecrecy of the Spanifh council, and-their pretending intentions 
to employ this force in the Indies, it was eafily concluded, that they meant*to 
make fome effort againft England. The Queen fid'forefeen the invafion 5° and},.., rations 
finding that fhe muft'now contend for her crown with the whole force*of- Spain, in Eagland, 
fhe made preparations for refiftance 3 nor was fhe difmayed withthat danger, by 
which all Europe apprehended fhe muft of neceflity. be overwhelmed. Her force 
feemed very unequal to refift fo powerful an enemy, All the feamen in England, 

amounted 
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amounted at that time only to fourteen thoufand two hundred and ninety-five *: 
The fize of the Englifh fhipping was, in general, fo fmall, that, except a few 
of the Queen’s fhips of war, there were not four veffels belonging to the mer- 
chants which exceeded four hundred tuns +. . The royal navy confifted only of 
twenty-eight veflels[, many of which were of very {mall fize; none of them 
exceeding the bulk of our largeft frigates, and moft of them deferving rather 
the name of pinnaces than of fhips. The only advantage of the Englifh fleet, 
confifted in the dexterity and courage of the feamen, who being accuftomed to 
fail in tempeftuous feas, and expofe themfelves to all dangers, as much exceeded 
in this particular the Spanifh mariners, as their veffels were inferior in fize and 
force to thofe of that nation |}. All the commercial towns of England were re- 
quired to furnifh fhips for reinforcing this fmall navy; and they difcovered, on 
the prefent occafion, great alacrity in defending their liberty and religion againit 
thofe imminent perils with which they were menaced. The city of London, in 
order to fhew their vigour in the common caufe, inftead of fifteen veffels which 
they were commanded to equip, voluntarily fitted out double the nymber .... The 
gentry and nobility hired, and armed, and manned, forty-three fhips at their own 
charge§,; and all the loans of money which the Queen demanded, were frankly 
granted by the perfons applied to. Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of oreat 
courage and capacity, was lord admiral, and took on him the command of the 
navy: Drake, Hawkins, and Frobifher, the moft renowned feamen in Europe, 
ferved under him. The main fleet was ftationed at Plymouth. A fmaller fqua- 
dron, confifting of forty veffels, Englifh and Flemith, was commanded by the 
lord Seymour, fecond fon of protector Somerfet; and lay off Dunkirk, in or- 
der to intercept the duke of Parma. 


Tue land forces of England, compared to thofe of Spain, poffeffed contrary 
qualities to its naval power: ‘’hey were more numerous than the enethy, but 
much inferior in difcipline, reputation, and experience. An army of twenty 
thoufand men was difpofed in different bodies along the fouth coaft; and orders 
were given them, if they could not hinder the Spaniards from landing, to retire 
backwards, to wafte the country around, and to wait for reinforcement from the 
neighbouring counties, before they approached the enemy. A body of twenty- 
two thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, under the command of the earl of Lei- 
cefter, was ftationed at Tilbury, in order to defend the capital. The main army; 
confifted of thirty-four thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, and was com- 


manded 


* Monfon, p. 256. + Ibid. p. 268, t Ibid. p. 157. | Ibid. p. 327. 
4 Ibid. p. 267. § Lives of the Admirals, vol. I. p. 451. 
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manded by Jord Hunfdon.  Thefe forces were referved for the guard of the 
Queen’s perfon; and were appointed to march whitherfoever the enemy fhould 
appear. ‘The fate of England, if the whole Spanith armies fhould be able to land, 
feemed to depend on the iffue of a fingle battle; and men of refleGtion enter- 
tuned the moft difmal apprehenfions, when they confidered the force of fifty 
thoufand veteran Spaniards, commanded by experienced officers, under the duke 
of Parma, the moft confummate general of the age; and compared this formid- 
able armament with the military power which England, not enervated by peace, 
out long difuled to war, could mufter up againtt it: 


Tue chief fupport of the kingdom feemed to confift in the vigour and pru- 
dence of the Queen’s conduéct; who, undifmayed by the prefent dangers, iffued 
all her orders with tranquillity, animated her people to a {teddy refiftance, 
and employed every refource, ‘which either her domeftic fituation or her foreien 
alliances could afford her. She fent Sir Robert Sydney into Scotland; and ex- 
horted the King to remain attached to her, and to confider the danger which at 
prefent menaced his fovereignty no lefs than her own, from the ambition of the 
Spanifh tyrant * : The ambaffador found James fufficiently difpofed to cultivate 
an union with England, and he even kept himfelf prepared to march with the 
force of his whole kingdom to the affiftance of Elizabeth. Her authority with 
the King of Denmark, and the tye of their common religion, engaged this prince, 
upon her application, to feize a {quadron of {hips which Philip had bought or 
hired in the Danifh harbouts+: The Hanfe Towns, tho’ not at that timeon 
good terms with England, were induced by the fame motives, to retard fo long 
the equipment of fome veffels in their ports, that they became ufelefs ‘to the pur- 
pole of invading England. All the proteftants throughout Europe, regarded 
this enterprize as the critical event which was to decide for ever the fate of their 
religion; and tho’ unable, by reafon of their diftance, to join their force to that 
of Elizabeth, they kept their eyes fixed on her condué and fortune, and beheld 
-with anxiety, mixed with admiration, the intrepid countenance with which fhe 
encountered that dreadful tempeft, which was every moment approaching to- 
wards her. 

THe Queen alfo was fenfible, that, next to the general popularity which the 
enjoyed, and the confidence which her fubjeéts repofed in her prudent govern- 


4M menf, 


* She made him fome promifes which fhe never fulfilled, to give him a dukedom in England, with 
fuitable lands and revenue, to fettle 50001. a year on him, and pay him a guard, for the fafety of 
his perfon. From a MS. of lord Royfton. 


+ Strype, vol. II. p. 524. 
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ment, the irmeft fupport of her throne confifted in the general zeal of the people 
for the prote! ftant religion, and the ftrong prejudices which they had imbibed 
again{t popery. She took care, on this occafion, to revive in the nation this at- 
tachment to their own fect, and this dade’ of the oppofite. The Enelith 
were reminded of their former danger from the tyranny of Spain: All the bar- 
barities exercifed by Mary againft the proteftants, were afcribed to the counfels 
of that bigotted and imperious nation : The bloody mafiacres in the Indies, the 
unrelenting executions in the Low Countries, the horrid cruelties and iniguities 
of the inquifition, were fet before men’s eyes: A lift and defcriptfon was pub- 
lifhed, and pictures difperfed, of the feveral inftruments of torture with which, 
it was pretended, the Spanifh Armada was loaded: And every artifice, as well 
as reafon, was employed, to animate the people to a vigorous defence of their 
religion, their laws, and their liberties. 
Bur while the Queen, in this criticah emergence, rouzed the animofity of the 
nation again{t popery, fhe treated the partizans of that fect with moderation, 
and gave not way to an undiftinguifhing fury againft them. Tho’ fhe knew, 
that Sixtus Quintus, the prefent pope, famous fot his capacity and his tyranny, 
had fulminated a new bull of excommunication againft her, had depofed her from 
the throne, had abfolved her fubjects from their oaths of allegiance, had publifh- 
ed a croifade againft England, and had granted plenary indulgence to every one 
engaged in the pre fent pee ; fhe liga not believe, that all her catholic fub- 
jects could be fo blinded, as to facrifice to bigotry their duty to their fovereign, 
and the liberty and independency of their native country. She rejected all violent 
counfels, by which fhe was prompted to feek pretexts for difpatching the leaders 
of that party: She would not even confine any confiderable number of them: 
And the ‘catholics, fenfible of this good ufage, generally exprefled the higheft 


‘zeal for the public defence, Some gentlemen of that fect, confcious that they 


could not juftly expect any truft or authority, entered themfelves as volunteers 


in the fleet or army *: Some equipped fhips at their own charge, and gave the 


command of them to proteftants: Others were active in animating their tenants 
and vafials, and neighbours, to the defence of their country : And every rank 
pf men, burying for the prefent all party diftinctions, feemed to prepare them- 
felves, with order as well as vigour, to refift the violence of thefe invaders 
Tue more to excite the martial fpirit of the nation, the Queen appeared on 


horfeback in the camp at Tilbury, -and riding thro’ the lines, difcovered a chear- 
ful 


* Stowe, P. 747s 
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ful and animated countenance, .exhorted the foldiers to remember their duty to 


their country and their religion, and profeffed her intention, tho’ a woman, to 


lead them herfelf into the field ; rc ain{t the enemy, and rather to perif th in battle 
than furvive the ruin and flavery of her people. By this fpirited behaviour fhe 
revived the tendernefs and admiration of the foldiery : An attachment to her 


perfon became a {pecies of enthufiafm among them: And they afked one ano- 
ther, whether it were poflible that Englifhmen could abandon this glorious caufe; 


could difplay lefs courage than appeared in the female fex, or could ever, by any 
dangers, be induced to relinquifh the defence of their heroic princefs. 


. c 


Tue Spanifh Armada was ready on the beginning of May; but the moment 
it was preparing to fail, the marquefs of Santa Sick the- admiral, was hhiged 
with a violent fever, of which he foon after died. The vice-admiral, the euee 
of Paliano, -by a ftrange concurrence of accident, at the very fame time, fuffered 
the fame fate; and the King appointed for admiral, the duke of Medina Sidonia, 
the nobleman of the greateft family in Spain, but. unexperienced in a@tion, and 
utterly unacquainted with fea affairs. Alcaredé was appointed vicé-admiral, 
This misfortune, befides the lofs of fo great an officer as Santa Croce, retarded 
the failing of the Armada, and gave the Englifh more time for their preparations 
to oppofe them. -At laff, the fleet, full of hopes and alacrity, fet fail from Lif- 
bon; but next day met with a violent tempeft, which fcattered the fhips, funk 
fome of the fmalleft, and forced the reft to take fhelter in the Groyne, where 
they. waited tillthey could be refitted. When news of this event was carried to 

4M 2 England, 
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perfuaded by fome, that are car efal ‘of Our fafet ty, to take heed how we commit ourfelves to armec 
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multitudes 35 for fear of treacher V3 but affure you, [ do not defire to live to diftrutt my fTaitarul and 
loving people. Let tyrants fear: J have always fo behaved myfelf, sod ] 
L 
L 


my chiefert ftrength and fafeguard in the loy al hearts and good-will of my.dubje&ts.. And therefore 

am come amongit you at this time, not as for my recreation or fport, but being refolved in the midf 
and heat of. the battle to live or die amonegft you all; to sae down, for my God, and for my kingdom: 
and for my people, my honour and my blood, even in the duft. I know I have bat the body of a 
weak and feeble woman, but i have the heart of a'King, and of a King of England too; and think 
foul {corn, that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, fhould dare to mvade the borders of my 


; cr ee 
realms: ‘lowhich, rather than any difhonour fhail grow by me, I myfelf will take up arms; I my- 


felf will be your general, judge, and rewarder of every one of your virtues in the field. Iknow al- 


ly, ‘by your forwardnefs, that you have deferved rewards and crowns; and we do affure you, on 


TEACYs 

the word of a prince, they fhall be duly paid you, In-the mean time, my lieutenant general fhall be 
in my ftead; than whom never prince commanded more noble and worthy fubjeé& 5: not oar bting, by 
your obedience to my general, by your concord in the camp, and your valour in the field, we fhall 


fuortly have a famous victory over thofe enemies of my God, of my kingdom, and of my people, 
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England, the Queenconcluded, that the deficn of an invafion was difappointed 
for this fummer 3 and being always ready to lay hold of every pretence for faving 
money, fhe made Walfingham write to the adimiral, directing him to lay up fome of 
the larger fhips, and to difcharge the feamen: But lord Effingham, who was not 
fo fanguine in his hopes, ufed the freedom to difobey thefe orders; and he beg- 
ed leave to retain the whole fhips in fervice, tho’ it fhould be at his own expence f, 
Fle took advantage of a north wind, and failed towards the coaft of Spain, with 
an intention of attacking the enemy in their harbours; but the wind changing to 
the fouth, he became apprehenfive, left they might have fet fail, and by pafling 
him at fea, invade England, now expofed by the abfence of the fleet. He re- 
turned, therefore, with the utmoft expedition to Plymouth, and lay at anchor ia 


that harbour. 


Meranwui te, the Armada had repaired all her damages ; and with freth hopes 
fet out again to fea, in profecution of her enterprize. The fleet confitted of 


‘a hundred and thirty veffels, of which near a hundred were galleons, and were 


of greater fize than any which had ever before been ufed in Europe. It carried 
on board nineteen thoufand two hundred and ninety-five foldiers, eleht thoufand 
four hundred and fifty-fix mariners, two thoufand and eighty-eight galley flaves, 
and two thoufand fix hundred and thirty great pieces of brafs ordnance. It was 


_vidctualled for fix months; and was attended with twenty leffer fhips, called cara- 


vals, and ten falves with fix oars apiece *. 


Tue plan formed by the King of Spain, was, that the Armada fhould fail to the 
coat oppofite to Dunkirk and Newport; and having chafed away all Enelifh or 
Flemith veffels which might obftruct the paflage, (for it was never fuppofed they 
could make oppofition) fhould join themfelves with the duke of Parma, fhould 
thence make fail to the Thames, and having landed the whole Spanith army, 
thus compleat at one blow the entire conqueft of England. In profecution of this 
plan, Philip gave orders to the duke of Medina, that, in paling along the chan- 
nel, he fhould fail as near the coaft of France as he could with fafety ; that he 
fhould by this policy avoid meeting with the Englith fleet; and keeping in view 
the main enterprize, fhould neglect all fmaller fuccefles, which might prove an 
obftacle, or even interpofe a delay, to the acquifition of akingdom +. After the 
Armada was under fail, they took a fifherman, who informed them, that the 
Englifh admiral had been lately at fea, had heard of the tempeft which {cattered 


the Armada, had retired back into Plymouth, and no longer expecting an inva- | 


fion this feafon, had laid up his fhips, and difcharged moft of the feamen. From 
this 


t Camden, p. 545- * Strype, vol. III. Appen. p. 221. t Monfon, p iv. 
3 








_ towards him, difpofed in the form of a half-moon, and {tretching the diftance 
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this falfe intelligence the duke of Medina conceived the great facility of attack- Chap. V. 
ing and deftroying the Englith fhips in harbour; and he was tempted, by the on 
profpect of fo decifive an enterprize, to break his orders, and make fail direétly 

for Piymouth: <A refolution which proved the fafety of England. The Lizard roth July. 
was the firft land made by the Armada, about funfet; and as the Spaniards took oe 

it for the Ram-head near Plymouth, they bore out to fea, with an intention of pete 
returning next day, and attacking the Englifh navy. They were defcried by Channel. 
Fleming, a Scotifh pyrate, who was roving in thefe feas, and who immediately 

fet fail, to inform the Englith admiral of their approach*: Another fortunate 

event, which contributed extremely to the fafety of the fleet. E-fingham h 

juft time to get out of port, when he faw the Spanifh Armada coming full { 


ad 


4 
ail 


of feven miles from the extremity of one divifion to that of the other. 


Tue writers of that age raife their ftile by a pompous defcription of this fpec- 
tacle; the moft,magnificent which had ever appeared upon the ocean, infufine 
. . . . od 
equal terror and admiration into the minds of all beholders. The lofty matfts, 
the {welling fails, and the towering prows of the Spanith galleons, feem impof- 
fible to be juttly painted, otherwife than by affuming the colours of poetry ; and 
an eloquent hiftorian of Italy, in imitation of Camden, has afferted, that the 
Armada, tho’ the fhips bore every fail, yet advanced with a flow motion; as if 
the ocean groaned with fupporting, and the winds were tired with impelling, fo 
enormous a weight. The truth, however, is, the largeft of the Spanith vef- 
fels would fcarce pafs for third rates in the prefent navy of England; yet were 
they fo ill framed, or fo ill governed, that they were quite unwieldy, and could 
not fail upon a wind, nor tack on occafion, nor be managed in ftormy weather 
by the feamen. Neither the mechanics of fhip-building, nor-the experience of 
mariners, had attained fo great perfection as could ferve for the fecurity and go- 
vernment of iuch bulky vefiels; and the Englifh, who had already had expe. 
rience how unferviceable they commonly were, were not difmayed with their 
tremendous appearance. : 
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EFFINGHAM gave orders, not to come to aclofe fight with the Spaniards, where 
the fize of the fhips, he fufpected, and the numbers of foldiers, would be a dif. 
advantage to the Englifh; but to cannonade them at a diftance, and to wait the 
opportunity which winds, currents, or various chances muft afford them, of in- 
tercepting fome fcattered vefiels of the enemy. Nor was it long before the event 
anfwered expectation. A great fhip of Bifcay, on board of which was a confi- 

| | derable 
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* Monfon, p. 158. + Bentivoglio, part ii. lib. 4. 
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derable part of the Spanifh money, was fet on fire by accident; and while all 
hands were employed in extinguifhing it, fhe fell behind the reft of the Armada: 
The great galleon of Andaluzia was detained by the {pringing of her maft: And 
both thefe veffels were taken, after fome refiftance, by Sir Francis Drake. As 
the Armada advanced up the channel, the Enelith hung upon their rear, and 


{till infefted them with fkirmifhes. Elach trial abated the confidence of the Spa- 
niards, and added courage to the Enelifh; and the latter foon found, that even 


in clofe fight the fize of the Spanifh fhips was no advantage to them. Their bulk 


expofed them the more to the bullets of the enemy ; while their cannon, placed 
too high, fhot over the heads of the Englith. The alarm having now reached 


the coaft of England, the nobility and gentry haftened out with their veflels from 
every harbour, and reinforced the admiral. The earls of Oxford, Northum- 
Berland, and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Thomas Vavafor, Sir Thomas Gerrard, Sir Charles Blount; with 
many others, diftinguifhed themfelves by this generous and difinterefted fervice 
of their country. The Eng'ifh ‘ficet, after the conjufétion of thefe fhips, a- 
mounted to an hundred and forty fail. 

Tse Armada had now reached Calais, acd caft anchor before that place, in 
expectation, that the duke of Parma, who had got intelligence of their ap- 
proach, would put to fea, and join his forces to them. The Eneglifh admi- 
ral practifed here a very fuccefsful ftratagem upon the Spaniards. He took 


-eight of his fmaller fhips, and filling them with all combuttible materials, fent 


them, one after another, into the mid{t of the enemy. ‘The Spaniards fancied; 
that they were firefhips of the fame contrivance with a famous veffel which had 
lately done fo much execution at Antwerp ; and they immediately cut their cables, 
and took to flight with the greateft diforder and precipitation. The Englith fell 
upon them next morning, while in confufion; and befides doing great damage 
to other fhips, they took or deftroyed about twelve of the enemy. 

By this time, it was become apparent, that the intention, for which thefe 
great preparations were made by the Spaniards, was entirely fruftrated. The 
vefiels, provided by the duke of Parma, were made fortranfport, not for fight- 
ing; and that general, when urged to leave the harbour, utterly refufed to ex- 
pofe his flourifhing army to fuch apparent hazard, as it muft incur; while the 
E'nglifh, not only were able to keep the fea, but feemed even to triumph over 
their enemy. The Spanrfh admiral found, in many rencounters, that while he 
loft fo confiderable a part of his own navy, he had deftroyed only one {mal] 
veficl of the Englifh s and he forefaw, that, by continuing fo unequal-a combat, 
he mutt draw inevitable deftruétion on all the remainder. He prepared therefore to 


return 
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return homewards; but as the winds were epneigty in his paffage thro’ the chan- 
ne!, he refolved to fail northwards, and making the tour of the whole ifland, 
reach the Spaniih harbours by the ocean. The Englith fleet followed him during 
fome time ; and had not their ammunition fallen fhort, by the negligence of the 
offices in fupplying them, they had obliged the whole Armada to Rieder at 
difcretion. The duke of Medina had once taken that refolution; but was di- 
verted from it by the advice of his confefflor. This conclufion of the ery 
would have been more glorious to the Englifh; but the event proved equal 
fatal to the Spaniards. A violent tempeft overtook the Armada after it afd 


the Orkneys: The fhips had already loft their anchors, and were obliged to KEEP Defeated: 


~h 


~ _ 


to fea: The mariners, unaccuftomed to fuc 1 hardfhips, and not ale to govern 
fuch unwieldy veflels, yielded to the fury of the ftorm,. and allowed their thips 
to drive either on the weitern ifles of Scotland, or on the coaft of Ireland, where 
they were miferably fhipwrecked. Not a half of the navy returned to Spain, 
and the feamen, as well as foldiers, who remained, were fo overcome with hard- 
fhip and fatigue, fo difpirited by their difcomfiture, that they filled all Spain with 
accounts of the valour of the Englifh, and of the tempeftuous violence of that 
ocean which furrounds them. 

SucH was the miferable and difhonourable conclufion of an enterprize, which 
had been preparing for three years, which had exhaufted the revenue and force of 
Spain, and which had long filled all Europe with anxiety or expectation. Philip, 
who was a flave to his paffions, but] had an entire command over his coun- 
tenance, no fooner heard of the mortifying event, which blafted all his fchemes 
of ambition, than he fell on his knees, and. rendering thanks for. that gracious 
difpenfation of providence, expreffed his joy that the calamity was not greater. 
The Spanifh priefts, who had fo often bleft this holy croifade, and foretold its 
infallible fuccefs, were fomewhat at a lofs to account for the victory gained over 
the catholic eat by excommunicated heretics and an execrable ufurpe 
But they at laft difcovered, that all the calamities of the Spaniards. had Se 
from their allowing the infidel Moors to live among them * oy 

SOON 


* Strype, vol HIT. p.525. On the fourth of September, foon after the difperfion of the Spanifh 
Armada, died the earl of Leicefter, the Queen’s great, but unworthy, favourite. Her affeéiion to 
him continued to the laft.. He had difcovered no condu& in any of his military enterprizes ; and was 
fafpeCted of cowardice: Yi 
the Spanifh invafion ; a partiality, which might have proved fatal to her, hadwhe duke of Parma been 
able to land his troops in England. She had even ordered.a commiffion to be drawn for him, coniti- 
tuting him her lieutenant in the kingdoms of England and Ireland; but Burleigh and Hatton repre- 

fented 


c 


t fhe entruited him with the command of her armies during the danger of 
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Chap. V. 
1g 89. 
4th February. 


A Parliament. 


Soon after the defeat and difperfion of the Spanifh Armada, the Queen fum- 
moned a new Parliament; and received from them a fupply of two fubfidies and 
four fifteenths payable in four years. ‘This is the firft inftance that fubfidies 
were doubled in one fupply ; and fo unufual a conceffion was probably obtained 
from the joy of the prefent fuccefs, and from the general fenfe of the Queen’s 
neceffities. Some members objected to this heavy charge, on account of the 
great burthen of loans, whichvhad lately been impofed upon them *. 


ExizaseTH forefaw, that this houfe of commons, like all the foregoing, would 
be governed by the puritans; and therefore, to obviate their enterprizes, fhe 
renewed, at the beginning of the feffion, her ufual injunction, that they fhould 
not on any account, prefume to treat of matters ecclefiaftical. Notwithftanding 
this ftriét inhibition, the zeal of one Damport moved him to prefent a bill to 
the commons for remedying the grievances, and reftraining the tyranny, of the 

ecclefiaftical 


fented to her the danger of entrufting fuch unlimited authority in the hands of any fubje&t, and pre- 
vented the execution of that defign, Nowonder, that acondué, fo unlike the ufual jealoufy of Eli- 
zabeth, gave reafon to fulpect, that her partiality was founded on fome other paflion than friendfhip. 
But Elizabeth feemed to carry her affection to Leicefter no farther than the grave: She ordered his 
goods to be difpofed of at a public fale, to reimburfe herfelf of fome money which he 6wed her; and 
her ufual attention to money was obferved to prevail over her regard to the memory of the deceafed. 
This earl was a great hypocrite, a pretender to the. ftricteft religion, an encourager of the puritans, 
and a founder of hofpitals. 

* Strype, vol. III. p.542. Id. appen. p.239. ‘There are fome fingular paflages in this laft {peech, 
which may be worth taking notice of; efpecially as they came from a member who was no courtier: 
For he argues againft the fubfidy. <* And firft,” fays he, “ for the zeceffty thereof, I cannot deny, 
« but if it were a charge impofed upon us by her majefty’s commandment, or a demand proceeding 
‘< from her majelty by way of requeit, that think there is not one among us all, either fo difobedient 
«* a fubjeét in regard of our duty, or fo unthankful a man in refpect of the ineftimable benefits which 
«‘ by her or from her, we have received, which would not with frank confent, both of voice and 
‘‘ heart, moft willingly fubmit himfelf thereunto, without any unreverend enquiry into the caufes 
«« thereof. For it is continually in the mouth of us all, that our lands, goods, and lives are at our 
«¢ prince’s difpofing. And it agreeth very well with that pofiticn of the civil law, which fayeth, 
** Duod omnia regis funt. But how? fra tamen, ut omnium fint. Ad regem enim potefias omnium pertinet; 
ad fingulos proprietas. So that altho’ it be moft true, that her majefty hath over ourfelves and our 
“< goods, poteflatem imperanai ; yet it is true, that until that power command (which, no doubt, will 
«not command without very juit caufe) every fubject hath his own proprietatem poffidendi. Which 
“« power and commandment from her majefty, which we have not yet received, I take it (fav- 
‘* ing reformation) that we are freed from the caufe of mecefity. And the caufe of neceflity, is the 
** dangerous eftate of the common.wealth, &c.” The tenor of the fpeech pleads rather for a general 
benevolence than a fubfidy: For the law of Richard the third againft benevolence was never conceived 
to have any force. The member even proceeds to affert, with fome precaution, that it was in the power 
of a Parliament to refufe the King’s demand of a fubfidy. And that there was an inftancé of that 
liberty in Henry the third’s time near four hundred years before. ‘ub fine. 
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ecclefiaftical commiffion, which were certainly enormous: But when Mr, fecre- 
tary Wolley reminded the houfe of her majefty’s commands, ‘no one durtt fecond 
the motion; the bill was not fo much as read; and the {peaker returned it back to 


Damport, without taking the leaft notice of it *. Some members of the houf 
notwithftanding the general fubmiffion, were even committed to cultody on ac- 
count of this attempt +. 


, 


Tue imperious conduct of Elizabeth appeared ftill more clearly in another 
parliamentary tranfaction. The right of purveyance was an antient prerogative, 
by which the officers of the crown could at pleafure take provifions for the 
houfhold from all the neighbouring counties, and the u o 
and the price of thefe fervices was fixed and ftated. The payment of the money 
was often diftant and uncertain ; and the rates were always much inferior to the 
market price; fo that purveyance, befides the flavery of it, was always regarded 
as a great burthen, and being arbitrary and cafual, was liable to great abufes. 
We may fairly prefume, that the hungry courtiers of Elizabeth, fupported by 
her unlimited power, would be fure to render this prerogative very oppreffive to 
the people ; and the commons had, laft feffion, found it neceffary to pafs a bill 
for regulating thefe exactions: But the bill was loft in the houfe of peers ¢. 
The continuance of the abufes begot a new attempt for redrefs; and the fame 
bill was now revived, and fent up again to the houfe of peers, together with a bill 
for fome new regulations in the court of Exchequer. Soon after, the commons 
received a. meflage from the upper houfe, defiring them to appoint a committee 
for a conference. At this conference, the peers informed them, that the Queen, 
by a meffage, delivered by lord Burleigh, had exprefied her difpleafure, that the 
commons fhould prefume to touch on her prerogative. If there were any abufes, 
fhe faid, either in impofing purveyance, or in the practice of the court of Ex- 
chequer, her majefty was both able and willing to provide due reformation; but 
would not permit the Parliament to intermeddle in thefe matters. The com- 
mons, alarmed at this intelligence, appointed a new committee to attend the 
Queen, and endeavour to fatisfy her of their humble «and dutiful intentions. 
Elizabeth gave a gracious reception to the committee: She expreffed her great 
ineftimable loving care towards her loving fubjects; which, fhe faid, was greate; 


than of her own felf, or even than any of them could have of themfelves. She told 
them, that fhe had already given orders for an enquiry into the abufes attendins 


lé Of carts and carriages 
| 
i 


2) 
purveyance, but the dangers of the Spanifh invafion had retarded the progrefs Of 
that defign ; that fhe had as much fkill, will, and power to rule her own houfe- 

4N | hold 


wus, ee ce , ; ee 
* b’Ewes, p. 438. + Strype’s Life of Whitgift, p. 280. Neal, vol. I. p. Soo. + D’Ewes, 
Pp: 434. y Ibid. p 440. 
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hold as any fubjects whatfoever to govern theirs, and needed as little the affiftance 
of her neighbours; that the Exchequer was her chamber, confequently more 
near to her than even her houfhold, and therefore the lefs proper for them to 
intermeddle with; and that fhe would of herfelf, with the advice of her council 
and the judges, redrefs all grievances in thefe matters, but would not permit 
them, by laws moved without her privity, to bereave her of the honour attend- 
ing thefe regulations*. The iffue of this matter was the fame that attended al! 
contefts between Elizabeth and her Parliaments. She feems even to have been 
more imperious, in this particular, than her predeceffors; at leaft, her more re- 
mote ones: For they often permitted the abufes of purveyance || to be redreffed by 
law t. Edward the third allowed ten feveral ftatutes to be enacted for that 


purpofe. 
ni 


* D’Ewes, p. 444. + Si rixa ef, ubi tu pulfas, ego vapulo tantum. Juven. t Seethe 

ftatutes under this head of purveyance. 
|| We may judge of the extent and importance of thefe abufes by a fpeech of Bacon’s againft pur- 
veyors, delivered in the firft Parliament of the fubfequent reign. ‘* Firft,” fays he, ‘‘ they take in 
« hand what they ought not to take; fecondly, they take in quantity a far greater proportion than 
** cometh to your majeity’s ufe; thirdly, they take in an unlawful manner, in a manner, I fay, direétly 
«* and exprefsly prohibited by feveral laws. For the firft, I am a little to alter their name: For inftead 
“« of takers, they become taxers: Inftead of taking provifions for your majefty’s fervice, they tax your 
‘* people ad redimendam wexationem ; impofing upon them and extorting from them divers fums of mo- 
« ney, fometimes in grofs, fometimes in the nature of itipends annually paid, xe noceant, to be freed 
«< and eafed of their oppreffion. Again, they take trees, which by law they cannot do; timber trees, 
** which are the beauty, countenance and fhelter of men’s houfes; that men have long {pared from their 
«© own purfe and profit; that men efteem, for their ue and delight, above ten times the value; that area 
‘* lofs which men cannot repair or recover. ‘Thefe do they take, to the defacmg and fpoiling of your 
*¢ fubjeéts manfions and dwellings, except they may be compounded with to their own appetites, 
«© And if a gentleman be too hard for them while he is at home, they will watch their time when 
«¢ there is but a bailiff or a fervant remaining, and put the ax to the root of the tree, ere ever the 
« mafter can ftop it. Again, they ufea ftrange and moft unjuft exaction in caufing the fubje&ts to pay 
«¢ poundage of their own debts, due from your maje:ty unto them : So as a poor man, when he has 
« had his hay or his wood, or his poultry (which perchance he was full loath to part with, and had 
‘< for the provifion of his own family and not to put to fale) taken from him, and that not at a juft 
« price, but under the value, and cometh to receive his money, he fhall have after the rate of twelve 
“- pence in the pound abated for poundage of his due payment upon fo hard conditions, Nay farther 
‘© they are grown to that extremity (as is affirmed, tho’ it be fcarce credible, fave that in fuch perfons- 
‘« all things are credible) that they will take double poundage, once when the debenture is made, 
«« and again the fecond time, when the money is paid. For the fecond point, moft gracious fovereign, 
‘¢ touching the quantity which they take far above that which is anfwered to your majefty’s ufe ; it is 
‘© affirmed unto me by divers gentlemen of good report, as a matter which I may fafely avouch unto 
‘* your majefty, that there is no pound profit, which redoundeth unto your majefty in this courfe but 
“ induceth and begetteth three pound damage upon your fubjeéts, befide the difcontentment, And 
6A to 
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In fo great awe did the commons ftand of every courtier, as well as of the 
crown, that they durft ufe no freedom of fpeech, which, they thought, would 
vive the leaft offence to any of them. Sir Edward Hobby fhewed in the houfe 
his great grief, that by fome great perfonage, not a member of the houfe, he had 
been fharply rebuked for fpeeches delivered in Parliament : He craved the favour 
of the houfe, and defired that fome of the members might inform that great 
perfonage of his true meaning and intention in thefe {peeches *. The commons, 
to obviate thefe inconveniencies, pafled a vote, that no one fhould reveal the 
fecrets of the hole +. 


4 N 2 Tre 


** to the end they may make their fpoil more fecurely, what do they? Whereas divers flatutes do 
“< ftritly provide, that whatfoever they take fhall be regiftered and attefted, to the end that by mak- 
“ ing a collation of that which is taken from the country and that which is anfwered above, their de- 
« ceits might appear, they, to the end to obfcure their deceits, utterly omit the obfervation of this, 
*¢ which the law preferibeth. And therefore to defcend, if it may pleafe your majefty, to the third 
“ fort of abufe, which is of the unlawful manner of their taking, whereof this queftion is a branch ; 
‘ it is fo manifold, as it rather afketh an enumeration of fome of the particulars than a profecution of 
«< all, For their price, by law they ought to take as they can agree with the fubjeét; by abufe they 
“© take at an impofed and enforced price : By law they ought to make but one apprizement by neigh- 
« bours in the country; by abufe, they make a fecond apprizement at the court gate, and when the 
“* fubjets cattle come up many miles lean and out of plight by reafon of their travel, then they 
« prize them anew at an abated price: By law, they ought to take between fun and fun; by abufe, 
“ they take by twalight and in the night-time, a time well chofen for malefactors : By law, they 
«‘ ought not to take in the high-ways (a place by her majefty’s high prerogative proteéted, and by 
“ ftatute by fpecial words excepted) by abufe, they take in the high-ways: By law, they ought 
<““ to thew their commiflion, xc. A number of other particulars there are, &c.” Bacon’s works, 
vol. IV. p. 305, 305- 

Such were the abufes, which Elizabeth would neither permit her Parliaments to meddle with, nor re- 
drefs herfelf. I believe it will readily be allowed, that this flight prerogative alone, which has pafled 
almoft unobferved amidit other branches of fo much greater importance, was {fufficient to extinguifh 
all regular liberty. For what eleftor, or member of Parliament, or even juryman, durit oppofe the 
will of the court, while he lay under the lafh of fuch an arbitrary prerogative? For a farther ac- 
count of the grievous and incredible oppreflions of purveyors, fee the journals of the houfe of com- 
mons, vol. I. p.190. There is a ftory of a carter, which may be worth mentioning on this occafion. 
<* A carter had three times been at Windfor with his cart to carry away, upon fummons of a remove, 
“ fome part of the ftuff of her majefty’s wardrobe ; and when he had repaired thither once, twice, 
‘«¢ and the third time, and that they of the wardrobe had told. him the third time that the remove 
‘¢ held not, the carter, clapping his hand on his thigh, faid, Now I fee, that the Queen is a woman 
2s qwell as my wife. Which words being overheard by her majeity, who then ftoad at the window, 
«© the faid, What a villain is this? and fo fent him three angels to ftop his mouth, Birch’s Memoirs, 
vol. I. p. 155. * D’Ewes, p. 432, 433: ? 

+ An aé was pafied this feffion, enforcing the former ftatute, which impofed twenty pounds a 
month on every. one abfent from public worfhip ; But the penalty was reftricted to two thirds of the 


income of the recufant, 29 Eliz. cap. 6, 
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Tue difcomfiture of the Armada had begot in the nation a kind of enthufiaflic 
pafiion for enterprizes again{t Spain ; and nothing feemed. now impoffible to be 
atchieved by the valour and fortune of the Englifh. Don Antonio, prior of 
Crato, was.a natural fon of the royal family of Portugal, who, trufting to the 
averfion of his countrymen againtt the Caftilians, had advanced a claim to the 
crown, and flying firft to Krance, thence to England, had been encouraged both 
by Henry and Elizabeth in his pretenfions. A defign was formed by the people, 
not the court, of England to conquer the kingdom for Don Antonio: Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir John Norris were the leaders in this romantic enterprize: Near 
twenty thoufand voluntiers { inlifted themfelves in the fervice: And fhips were 
hired, as well as arms provided, at the fole charge of the adventurers, The 
Queen’s frugality kept her from contributing more than fixty thoufand pounds 
to the expence; and fhe only allowed fix of her fhips of war to attend the expe- 
dition *. ‘There was more fpirit and bravery, than forefight or prudence, in 
the conduct of this enterprize. The fimall ftock of the adventurers would not 
permit them to buy either provifions or ammunition fufficient for fuch an under- 
taking: They even wanted vefiels to ftow the numerous voluntiers, who crowded 
to them; and they were obliged to feize by force fome fhips ‘of the hanfe towns, 
which they met with at fea: An expedient, which fet them fomewhat more at 
their cafe in point of room for their men, but remedied not the deficiency of 
their provifions. Had they failed dire@tly to Portugal, it is believed, that the 
good will of the people, joined to the defencelefs ftate of the kingdom, might 
have enfured them of fuccefs: But hearing, that great preparations were making 
at the Groine for the invafion of England, they were induced to go thither, and 
deilroy this new armament of Spain. They broke into the harbour; burned 
fome fhips of war, particularly one commanded by Recalde, vice admiral of 
Spain; they defeated an army of four or five thoufand men, which was affembled 
to oppofe them; they affaulted the Groine, and took the lower town, which they 
pillaged; and they would have taken the higher, tho’ well fortified, had they 
not found their ammunition and provifions beginning to fall fhort. The young 
earl of Effex, a nobleman of very promifing hopes, who, fired with the thirft 
of military honour, had fecretly, unknown to the Queen, ftole from England, 
here joined the adventurers ; and it was then agreed by common confent to make 
fail for Portugal, the main objet of their enterprize. 


THE 


} Birch’s Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, vol. I, p. 61. Monfon, p. 267, fays, that there were only 
fourteen thoufand foldiers and four thoufand feamen in the whole on this expedition: But the 
contained in Dr. Birch, is given by one of the moft confiderable of the -dventurers. 

* Monfon, p. 267. + Ibid, p. 159. 
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Tre Enelith landed at Paniche, a fea-porttown, twelve leagues from Lifbon ; 


en Ye, 
and Norris led the army to ie capital, while Drake iddrtook to fail up the 
river, and attack the city with his united forces. By this time, the court of 
Spain had got leizure to UA ire againft the invafion of the Englifh. Forces 
were thrown into Lifbon: The Portuguefe were difarmed: All fufpected  per- 
fons were taken into cuftody : And thus, tho’ the inhabitants bore great affection 
to Don Antonio, none of them dared to declare in favour of the invaders. ‘The 
Englifh army, however, made themfelves mafters of the fuburbs, which abounded 
with riches of all kinds; but as they defired to conciliate the afte Cctions of the 
Portugueze, and were more intent on honour than profit, they obferved a ftrict 
difcipline, and abftained from all plunder. Meanwhile they found their ammu- 
nition and provifions totally exhaufted; they had not a fingle cannon to make a 
breach in the walls ; the admiral had not been able to pafs fome fortrefles, which 
guarded the river; there was no appearance of any infurrection in their favour , 
Belaneti from fatigue, hunger, and intemperance in wine and fruits had feized the 
army: So that it was found requifite to make all hafte poffible to reimbark. 
They were not purfued by the enemy ; and finding, at the mouth of the river, 
fixty fhips laden with naval ftores, they feized them as lawful prize; tho’ they 
belonged to the Hanfe Towns, a neutral power. They failed thence to Vigo, 
which they took and burned; and having ravaged the country round, they fet 
fail and-arrived fafely in England. - Above the half of thefe gallant adventurers 
perifhed by ficknefs, famine, fatigue, and the fword*; and England reaped 
much more honour than profit from this extraordinary expedition. It is com- 
puted, that eleven hundred gentlemen embarked on board this fleet, and that 
only three hundred and fifty furvived thefe multiplied difafters +. 

Wuen thefe fhips were on their voyage homewards, they met with the earl of 
Cumberland, who was outward bound, with a fleet of feven fail, all equipped at 
his own charge, except one fhip of war, which the Queen had lent him. That 
nobleman fupplied Sir Francis Drake with fome provifions ; a generofity, which 

faved the lives of many of Drake’s men, but which the others fuffered feverely 
for afterwards. Cumberland failed towards the Terceras, and took feveral 
prizes from the enemy ; but the richeft, valued at an hundred thoufand pounds, 

perifhed in her return, with all her cargo, near St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwal. 

Many of thefe adventurers were killed in a rafh attempt at the Terceras: A de- 
ftructive mortality feized the reft: And it was with difficulty that the few hands, 
which remained, were able to ftcer the fhips home into harbour q. 
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* Birch’s Memoirs, vo], I. p. 61. + Birch, Dbid, t Monfon, p. 161. 
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Chap. V. Tuc’ the fignal advantages, gained over the Spaniards, and the fpirit, which 
ta they infufed into the Englith, gave Elizabeth great fecurity during the reft of 
Scotch affairs. oy reign, fhe could not forbear keeping an anxious eye towards Scotland, whofe 
fituaticn rendered the revolutions of that kingdom always of importance to her. 
It might have been expected, that this high-fpirited princels, who knew fo well 
to enccunter danger, would not have retained that fufpicious jealoufy towards 
Scotlard, with which, during the life-time of Mary, fhe had been fo much agi- 
tated. James had indeed fucceeded to all his mother’s claims ; but he had noe 
fucceeced to the favour of the catholics, which could alone render thefe claims 
dangerous * : And as the Queen was now well advanced in years, and enjoyed 
the met uncontrouled authority over her fubje&ts, it was not likely, that the 
King of Scots, wo was of an indolent unambitious temper, would ever sive 
her any difturbance in the pofieffion of her throne. Yet all thefe circumftances 
could not remove her timorous fufpicions: And fo far from fatisfying the nation 
by afettlement of the fucceffi:n, or a declaration of James’s title, fhe was as 
anxious to prevent every incident, which might raife his credit or procure him 
the regard of the Englifh, as if he had been ber immediate rival and competitor. 
Moft cf his minifters and favourites were her penfioners; and as fhe was defirous 
to hincer him from marrying and having children, fhe obliged them to throw 
obftacl:s in the way of every alliance, even the moft reafonable, which could 
be offered him; and during fome years, fhe fucceeded in this malignant po- 
licy +. He had fixed on the eldeft daughter of the King of Denmark, who 
being 1 remote prince and not very powerful, could give her no umbrage ; 
yet dic fhe fo artfully crofs this negotiation, that the Danifh monarch, impatient 
of delay, married his daughter to the duke of Brunfwic. James then renewed 
his fui: to the younger princefs; and {till found obftacles from the intrigues of 
Elizabeth, who, merely with a view of interpofing delay, propofed to him the 
fifter‘o: the King of Navarre, a princefs much older than himfelf, and entirely 
deftitute of fortune. The young King, befides the defire of fecuring himself 
by offsoring, from thofe traiterous attempts, too frequent among his fubjects, had 
been fo watched by the rigid aufterities of the ecclefiaftics, that he had another 
inducement. to marriage, which is not fo ufual with monarchs. His impatience, 
therefore, broke thro’ all the politics of Elizabeth: The articles of marriage 
were fettied: The ceremony was performed by proxy: And the princefs em- 
barked for Scotland ; but was drove by a ftorm into a port of Norway. This 
tempef, and fome others, which happened near the fame time, were univerfally 
believed in Scotland and Denmark to have proceeded from a combination of the 
Scottifh 


* Winwood, vol. I. p. 51, + Melvil, p. 166, rz77. 
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Scottifh and Danifh witches ; and the dying confeffion of the criminals vas fup- 
pofed to place the accufation beyond all controverfy *. James, howevei, tho’ a 
great believer in forcery, was not deterred by this incident from taking a voyage, 
in order to conduct his bride home: He arrived in Norway ; carried the Queen 
thence to Copenhagen s and having pafled the winter in that city, he brought her 
next {pring to Scotland, where they were joyfully received by the peopl, The 
clergy alone, who never let pafs an opportunity of vexing him, made oppdition to 
the Queen’s coronation, on account of the ceremony of anointing her, whith, they 
alledged, was either a Jewifh or a popifh rite ; and therefore utterly antichriftian 
and unlawful. But James was as much bent on the ceremony, as thy were 
averfe to it; and after much controverfy and many intrigues, his athority> 
which had not often happened, at laft prevailed over their oppofition.+. 
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FT ER a ftate of great anxiety and many difficulties, Elizabeth had at 
length reached a fituation, where, tho’ her affairs ftill required atiention, 

and found employment for her active temper, fhe was removed from all danger 
of any immediate revolution, and might regard the efforts of her enemis with 
fome degree of confidence and fecurity. Her fuccefsful and prudent adriniftra- 
tion had gained her, together with the admiration of foreigners, the affecions of 
her own fubjects; and after the death of the Queen of Scots, even the caholics, 
however difcontented, pretended not to difpute her title, or adhere to any other 
perfon as her rival and competitor. James, curbed by his factious nobility and 
ecclefiaftics, poffeffed at home very little authority 5 and was follicitous:toremain 
on good terms with Elizabeth and the Englith nation, in hopes that time aided 
by his patient tranquillity, would fecure him that rich fucceffion,. to which his 


birth entitled him. The Hollanders, tho’ overmatched in their contet with. 


Spain, 


* Melvil, p. 180, + Spotfwood, p. 381° 
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Spain, ftill made an obftinate refiftance ; and fuch was their unconquerable anti- 
pathy to their old mafters, atid fuch the prudent conduct of young Maurice: 
their governor, that the fubduing that fmall territory, if at all poffible, mutt be 
the work of years, and the refult of many and great fucceffes. Philip, who,’ in 
his powerful effort againft England, had been tranfported by refentment and am- 
bition beyond his ufual cautious maxims, was now difabled, and ftill more dif- 
couraged, from adventuring again on fuch hazardous enterprizes. The fituation 
alfo of affairs in France, began chiefly to employ his attention; but notwith- 
ftanding all his artifice, and force, and expence, the events in that kingdom 
proved every day more contrary to his pretenfions, and more favourable to the 
friends and confederates of England. 

Tue violence of the League having conftrained Henry to declare war. againft 
the Hugonots, thefe religionifts feemed expofed to the utmoft danger; and Eli- 
zabeth, fenfible of the intimate connection between her own interefts and thofe 
of that~party, had fupported the King of Navarre by her negociations in Ger- 
many, and ftill more by large fums of money, which fhe remitted for levying 
forces in that country. That heroic prince, not difcouraged by the great fupe- 
tiority of his enemies, took the field; and in the year 1587 gained, at Coutras, 
a compleat victory over the army of the French King; but as his allies, the Ger- 
mans, were at the fame time difcomfited by the army of the League, under the 
duke of Guife, his fituation, notwithftanding his victory, feemed ftill as defpe- 
rate as ever. The chief advantage which he reaped from this diverfity of fuccefs, 
was the divifions which, by that means, took place among his enemies. The 
inhabitants of Paris, intoxicated with admiration of Guife, and ftrongly preju- 
diced again their King, whofe intentions had become fufpicious to them, took 
to arms, and obliged Henry to fly for his fafety.. That prince, diffembling his 
refentment, entered into negociation with the League; and having conferred 
many high offices on Guife and his partizans, fummoned an aflembly of the ftates 
at Blois, under pretence of finding means and expedients to fupport the intended 
ridy and cruelty which had 
been exhibited in France, had juftly begot a mutual diffidence among all. parties ; 


wat againft the Hugonots. The various fcenes of pe 
¢ 


yet Guile, trufting more to the timidity than honour of the King, rafhly put himfe.f 
nto the hands of that monarch, and expected, by the afcendant of his own ge- 
nius; to make him fubmit to all his exorbitant pretenfions. Henry, tho’ of ,an 
eafy difpofition, not fteddy to his refolutions, nor even to his promiles, wanted. 
neither courage nor capacity ; and finding all his fubtilties eluded by the vigour 
of Gnife, and even his throne expofed to the moft imminent danger, he embraced 


more 
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more violent counfels than were natural to him, and ordered that duke and his 
brother, the cardinal of Guife, to be aflaflinated in his palace. 


Tuts cruel execution, which the neceffity of it could alone excufe, had nearly 
proved fatal to the author, and feemed at firft to plunge him into greater dangers 
than thofe which he fought to avoid, by taking vengeance on his enemy. ‘The 
partizans of the league were enflamed with the utmoft rage againft him: The 
populace every where, particularly at Paris, renounced all alleziance to him: 
The ecclefiaftics and the preachers filled all places with execrations againft his 
name: And the moft powerful cities, and the moft opulent provinces, appeared 
to combine in a refolution of renouncing monarchy, or of changing their mo- 
narch. Henry, finding flender refources among his catholic fubje@ts, was con- 
{trained to enter into a confederacy with the Hugonots and the King of Navarre : 
He enlifted large bodies of Swifs infantry and German cavalry: And. being {till 
fupported by his chief nobility, he affembled, by all thefe means, an army of near 
forty thoufand men, and advanced to the gates of Paris, ready to crufh the 
League, and fubdue all his enemies. The defperate refolution of one man di- 
verted the courfe of thefe great events, Jaques Clement, a Dominican monk, 
inflamed by that bloody fpirit of bigotry which diftinguifhes this century, and a 
great part of the following one, beyond all other ages.of the world, embraced the 
refolution of facrificing his own life, in order to fave the church from the per- 


fecutions of an heretical tyrant ; and being admitted, under fome pretext, to the Murder of 
. Henry the 


ns tae all 
~ thira, 


King’s prefence, he gave that prince a mortal wound with a knife, and was im 
mediately put to death, by the courtiers, who haftily revenged the murder of 
their fovereign. This remarkable incident happened on the firft of Auguft, 
1589. 

Tue King of Navarre, next heir to the crown, affumed the government, un- 
der the title of Henry the fourth ; but fucceeded to much greater difficulties than 
thofe which furrounded his predeceflor. The prejudices entertained againft his re- 
ligion, made a great part of the nobility defert him; and it was only by his pro- 
mife of hearkening to conferences and inftruction, that he could engage any of 
the catholics to adhere to his undoubted title. The League, governed by the 
duke of Mayenne, brother to Guife, gathered new force; and the King of Spain 
entertained views, either of difmembering the monarchy, or of annexing the 
whole to his own dominions. In thefe diftrefsful circumftances, Henry addreffed 
himfelf to Elizabeth, and found her well difpofed to contribute to his affiftance, 
and to oppofe the progrefs of the catholic League, and of the King of Spain, 
her inveterate and dangerous enemies. To prevent the defertion of his Swifs and 
German troops, fhe made him a prefent of twenty-two thoufand pounds; alarger 
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fum than, as he declared, he had ever feenbefore: And fhe fent him a reinforce- 
ment of four thoufand men, under lord Willoughby, an officer of reputation, 
who joined the French at Dieppe. Strengthened by thefe fupplies, Henry march- 
ed dire&tly to Paris; and having taken the fuburbs, fword in hand, he abandon- 
ed them to be pillaged by his foldiers, He employed this body of Englith troops in 
many other enterprizes; and found ftill great caufe to praife their courage and 
fidelity. The time of their fervice being elapfed, he dif{mified them with many 
high commendations. Sir William Drury, Sir Thomas Bafkerville, and Sir John 
Boroughs, acquired reputation this campaign, and revived in France the ancient 
fame of Englifh valour. 


Tue army which Henry next campaign led into the field, was much inferior 
to that of the League; but as it was compofed of the chief nobility of France, 
he feared not to encounter his enemies in a pitched battle at Yvrée, and he 
gained a compleat victory over them. This fuccefs enabled him to blockade 
Paris, and he reduced that capital to the laft extremity of famine: When the 
duke of Parma, in confequence of orders from Philip, marched to the relief 
of the League, and obliged Henry to raife the blockade. Having performed 
this important fervice, he retired back to the Low Countries; and by his con- 
ummate {kill in the art of war, performed thefe long marches in the face of the 
enemy, without affording the French monarch that opportunity which he fought, 
of giving him battle, or fo much as putting his army once in diforder. The 
only lofs which he fuftained, was in the Low Countries; where prince Maurice 
took advantage of his abfence, and recovered fome towns which Parma had for- 
nerly conquered from the States *. 


Tue fituation of Henry’s affairs, tho’ promifing, was not fo well advanced or 
eftablifhed as to make the Queen difcontinue her fuccours; and fhe was {till more 
confirmed in the refolution of fupporting him, by fome advantages gained by the 
King of Spain. ‘The duke of Mercoeur, governor of Britanny, a prince of the 
houfe of Lorraine, had declared for the League; and finding himfelf hard pref- 
led by Flenry’s forces, he had been obliged, in order to his fecurity, to introduce 
fome Spanifh troops into the fea-port towns of that province. - Elizabeth was 

alarmed 


* This year the nation fuffered a great lofs, by the death of Sir Francis Walfingham, fecretary of 
ftate ; a man equally celebrated for his ability.and his integrity. He had paffed thro’ many employments, 
had been very frugal in his expences, yet died fo poor, that his family was obliged to give him a pri- 
vate burial. He left only one daughter, firft married to Sir Philip Sidney, then to the earl. of Effex 
favourite to Queen Eltzabeth, and laftly to the earl of Clanricarde of Ireland. The fame year died 
Thomas Randolph, who had been employed by the Queen in feveral embaflies to Scotland; as did 
aifo the earl of Warwic, elder brother to Leicefter. 
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alarmed with the danger; and forefaw, that the Spaniards, befides infefting the Chap. VI. 
Englifh commerce by privateers, might employ thefe harbours as the feat of their “°?”” 
naval preparations, and might more eafily, from that near neighbourhood, than 
from Spain or Portugal, project an invafion of England. Sheconcluded, there- 
fore, a new treaty with Henry, in which fhe engaged to fend over three thoufand 
men, to be employed in the reduction of Britanny, and ftipulated, thathercharges bah 
fhould, in a twelve month, or fo foon as the enemy was expelled, be refunded a 
her*, Thefe forces were commanded by Sir John Norris; and under him by his 
brother Henry, and by Anthony Shirley. Sir Roger Williams was at. the . 
head of afmall body which garrifoned Dieppe: And a fquadron of fhips, under 
the command of Sir Henry Palmer, lay upon the coaft of France, and intercept- 
t ed all the veffels belonging to the Spaniards or the Leaguers. 
Tue events of war can very little be regulated before hand by any treaty or 
agreement; and Henry, who found it requifite to. lay afide the projected enter- 
| prize againft Britanny, perfuaded the Englifh commanders to join his army, 
| and to take.a fhare in the war which he carried on in Picardy +. Notwithftand- 
ing the difeuft which Elizabeth received from this difappointment, he laid before a 
her a plan for expelling the Leaguers from Normandy, and perfuaded her to fend A ‘i 
over anew body of four thoufand men, to affift him in that enterprize, The 8 i 
earl of Effex.was appointed general of thefe forces; a young nobleman, who, 
by many exterior accomplifhments, and {till more real merit, was daily advanc- | 
ing in favour with Elizabeth, and feemed to occupy that place in her affections ! 
which Leicefter, who was now deceafed, had fo long enjoyed. Effex, impatient | 
for military fame, was extremely uneafy to lie fome time at Dieppe unemployed iu 
and had not the orders which he received from his miftrefs been fo pofitive, he { F big 


zt 7 


would gladly have accepted of Henry’s invitation, and have marched to join the 
French army now in Champagne. ‘This plan of operations was alfo propofed to 


Li. the Ge ace = an a 

| Elizabeth, by the French ambaffador; but fhe rejected it with great difpleafure , i i Bre 
and fhe threatned immediately to recall her troops, if Henry fhould perfevere ¢ 
any longer in his prefent practice, of breaking all concert with her, and attending i ride 


to nothing but his own interefts t=. Urged by thefe motives, the French King, "i Poe | 
at laft, led hisarmy into Normandy, and laid fiege to Rotien, which he reduced ti ie 
to great difficulties. But the League, who were unable of themfelves to take the 4 i 
field againft him, had again recourfe to the duke of Parma, who received orders a 
to march to their affiftance. He executed this enterprize with his ufwal ability ee 
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and fuccefs; and, for the prefent, fruftrated all the projects of Henry and Elizae 
beth. This princefs, who kept ftill in view the interefts of her own kingdoms: 
in all her foreign tranfactions, was impatient under thefe difappointments, blam- 
ed Henry for his negligence in the execution of treaties, and complained, that 
the Englith forces were thruft forward in every hazardous enterprize ey Ibas 
probable, however, that thetr own ardent courage, and their defire of diftin- 
guifhing themfelves in fo celebrated a theatre for war, were the caufe why they 
fo often enjoyed this perilous honour. 


NoTwiTHsTANDING the indifferent fuccefs of former enterprizes, the Queen: 
was fenfible how neceflary it was to fupport Henry againft the League and the 
Spaniards; and fhe formed a new treaty with him, in which they agreed, never 
to make peace with Philip, but by common confent; /Le promifed to fend him 
a new fupply of four thoufand men; and 4e ftipulated to repay her charges ina 
twelvemonth, to employ thele forces, joined to a body of French troops, in an 


expedition againft Britanny, and to confign into her hands a féa-port town of that: 


province, for aretreat to the Englith*. Henry knew the impofiibility of execut- 
ing fome of thefe articles, and the imprudence of fulfilling others; but finding 


them rigidly infifted on by Elizabeth, he accepted of her fuccours, and trufted. 
that he might eafily, under fome pretence, beable to excufe his failure in the exe~ 


cution of his part of the treaty. ‘Fhis campaign was the leaft fuccefsful to Heary 
of ali thofe which he had yet carried on againit the League: 


Durine thefe military operations in France, Elizabeth employed her naval’ 


power again{t Spain, and endeavoured to‘intercept the Weft-Indian tr.afures, the 
fource of that greatnefs which rendered’ Philip fo formidable to all his neighbours, 
She fent a fquadron of feven fhips, under the command of lord Thomas How- 


ard, for thisfervice; but the King of Spain, informed of her purpofe, fitted out . 


a navy of fifty-five fail, and difpatched them to é€fcort the Indian feet, They fell 
wi with the Englifh fquadron; and by the. courageous obftinacy of Sir Richard 
Greenville, the vice-admiral, who refufed to make fail with the reft of the {qua- 
dron, they took one fhip, the firft Englith man of war which had yet fallen into 
the hands of the Spaniards}. The reft of the fquadron returned fafely into 


England;. 


t Camden,. p. 562. * Rymer, vol. XVI. p.151, 168, 171,173. 

+ This action of Sir: Richard Greenville is fo fingular, as to. merit.a more particular relation. He 
was.engaged alone with the whole Spanith fleet of fifty-three fail, which had ten thoufand men on. 
board ; and from the time the fight begun, which was about three in the afternoon, to the break of 
day next morning, he repulfed the enemy fifteen times, tho’ they continually fhifted their veffels, and: 
boarded with frefh men, In the. beginning of the a&tion he himflf received. a wound; but he con- 
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England, fruftrated of their expectations, but pleafing themfelves with: the idea 
that their attempt had not been altogether fruitlefs in hurting the enemy. The 


Indian fleet had been fo long detained in the Havanna, from the fear of the Eng~ 
lifh, that they were obliged at laft to fet fail in an improper feafon, and moft of: 
them perifhed by fhipwreck ere they reached the Spanifh harbourst.. The earl of 


Cumberland made a like unfuccefsful enterprize againft the Spanith trade, He 
carried out one fhip of the Queen’s, and. feven others, equipped at his own:ex- 
pence ; but the prizes which he made, did not compenfate him for the charge |}. 





Tue fpirit of thefe expenfive and hazardous adventures was very: prevalent in 
England. Sir Walter Raleigh, who had enjoyed great favour with the Queen, 
finding his intereft to decline, refolved to recover her good graces by: fome im- 
portant undertaking; and as his reputation was-high in England, he perfuad- 
ed great numbers to: engage with him as volunteers,- in an attempt on the Weft- 
Indies. The fleet was detained fo'long in the Channel, by contrary winds,. that 
the feafon was loft: Raleigh was recalled by the Queen: Sir Mariin Forbither. 
fucceeded to the command, and made a privateering voyage againft the Spaniards. 
He took a rich Carrack. near the ifland of Flores,-and d:ftroyed another *. 
About the fame time, Thomas White, a Londoner, took two Spanith fhips; which, 
befides fourteen hundred chetts of quickfilver, contained above two millions of 
bulls for indulgences ; a commodity ufelefs to the Englifh, but which had coft 
the King of Spain three hundred thoufand florins, and would have been fold by 
him in the Indies for five millions. 

Tuis 


tinued doing: his duty. above deck till elevem at night, when receiving a frefh wound, he was carried» 
down to be drefled. During this operation he received a fhot in the head, and the furgeon was killed. 
by his fide. ‘The Englith began now to want powder ; all their {mall arms were broke or become ufe- 
lefs ; of theirnumber, which were but a hundred and three at firft, forty were killed, and almof al] 
the reft wounded; their mafts were beat overboard, their tackle cut'in pieces, and nothing buta hull 
left, unable to move one way orother. In this fituation Sir Richard propofed to the fhip’s company, 


to truft to the mercy of. God, not to that of the Spaniards, and to deitroy the fhip with themfelyes,- 


rather than yield tothe enemy. The mafter gunner, and many of the feamen, agrecd to this defpe- 
rate refolution; but-others oppofed it,. and obliged Greenville to furrender*himfelf prifoner, He died’ 
afew days after; and his laft words were: ‘* Here die I, Richard Greenville, with a joyful and 
“quiet mind ;. for that I have ended: my life as a true: feldier. ought to do, fighting for his coun- 
“ try, Queen, religion, and honour: My, foul willingly departing from this body, leaving behind 
« the lafting fame of having behaved as every valiant foldier is in duty bound to do.” The Spaniards: 
loft in this fharp tho’ unequal action, four fhips, and about a thoufand men. And Greenville’s veffel 
herfelf perifhed foon after, with two hundred Spaniards in her. Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol: II. part 25 


p. 169, Camden, p. 565. 
t Monfon, p. 163. | Ibid. p, 169, * Ibid. p,-165. Camden, p. 569, 
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Tuis war did great damage to Spain; but it was attended with confiderable 
expence. to England, and Elizabeth’s minifters computed, that, fince the com- 
mencement of it, fhe had expended in Flanders and France, and on her naval 
expeditions, above one million two hundred thoufand pounds* ; a charge which, 
notwithftanding her extreme frugality, was too burthenfome for her narrow reve- 
nues to bear. She fummoned, therefore, a Parliament, in order to obtain fup- 
ply : But the either thought her authority fo eftablifhed, that fhe needed to make 
them no conceflions in return, or fhe rated her power and prerogative above mo- 
ney: For there was never any Parliament whom fhe treated in fo haughty a man- 
ner, whom fhe made more fenfible of their own weaknefs, or whofe privileges 
fhe more undervalued. When the fpeaker, Sir Edward Coke, made the three 
ufual.demands, of freedom from arrefts, of accefs to her perfon, and of liberty 
of {peech; fhe replied to him, by the mouth of Puckering, lord-keeper, that 
liberty of fpeech was granted the commons, but they muft know what liberty 
they were entitled to; not a liberty for every one to {peak what he lifteth, 
or what cometh in his brain to utter; their privilege extended no farther than a 
liberty of Aye or No: That fhe enjoined the fpeaker, if he perceived any 
idle heads fo negligent of their own fafety, as to attempt reforming the church, 
Or innovating in the commonwealth, that he fhould refufe any bills exhibited to 
that purpofe, till they were examined by fuch as were fitter to confider of thefe 
things, and could better judge of them: That fhe would not impeach the free- 
dom of their perfons; but they muft beware, left, under colour of this privilege, 
they imagined, that any neglect of their duty could’ be covered or protected - 
And that fhe would not refufe them accefs to her perfon; provided it was upon 
urgent and weighty caufes, and at times convenient, and when fhe might have lei- 
{ure from other important caufes of the realm +}. 


Notwitustawnpinc the menacing and contemptuous air of this fpeech, the 
intrepid and indefatigable Peter Wentworth, not difcouraged by his former il! 
fucceis, ventured to tranigrefs the imperial orders of Elizabeth. He prefented 
to the lord-keeper a petition, in which he defired the upper houfe to join the lower 
in a fupplication to her majelty, for entailing the fucceffion of the crown; and 
declared, that he hada bill ready prepared for that purpofe. This method of 
proceeding was fufficiently refpectful and cautious ; but the fubject was always ex- 
tremely difagreeable to the Queen, and what the had exprefsly prohibited any one to 
meddle with: She fent Wentworth immediately to the Tower; committed Sir 
Thomas Bromley, who had feconded him, tothe Fleet prifon, together with Ste- 


vens, 


* Strype, vol. III. T D’ Ewes, p. 460, 469. 'Townfend, p. 37. 
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vens, and Welfh, two members, to whom Sir Thomas had communicated his 
intentiont. About a fortnight aftér, a motion was made in the houfe, to peti- 
tion the Queen, for the releafe of thefe members; but it was anfwered by all the 
privy counfellors there prefent, that her majefty had committed them for caufes 
belt known to herfelf, and that to prefs her on that head would only tend to the 
prejudice of the gentlemen'whom they meant toferve: She would releafe them 
whenever fhe thought proper, and would be better pleafed to do it of hér owi 
proper motion, than from their fuggeftion |. . The houfe willingly acquiefced in 
this reafoning. 
So arbitrary an act, at the commencement of the feffion, might well reprefs 
all farther attempts for freedom: But the religious zeal of the puritans was not 
fo eafily reftrained; and it infpired a courage which no human motive was able 
to furmount. Morrice, attorney of the court of wards, made a motion for re- 
drefling the abufes in the bifhops’ courts, but above all, inthe high commifiion ; 
whe Sita ofcriptions, he faid, were exacted to articles at the pleafure of the pre 
di ; where oaths were impofed, obliging perfons to anfwer to-all queftions withe 
out diftinétion, even tho’ they fhould tend to their own condemnation; and 
where every one who refufed entire fatisfa@tion to the commiffioners, was in npri 
foned, without relief or remedy *. This motion was feconded by fome mem- 
bers;. but the minifters and privy counfellors oppofed it; and foretold the con- 


fequences which enfued. The Queen fent for the fpeaker; and after requiring 


him to deliver Morrice’s bill toher, fhe told him, that it was in her power to il 
Parliaments, in her power to diflolve them, in her power to give aflent or diffent 
to any determination which they fhould form: That her purpofe in fummoning 
this Parliament was twofold, to have laws enaéted for the farther enforcement. of 
uniformity in religion, and to provide for the defence of the nation, acainft the 
exorbitant power of Spain: That thefe two points ought, therefore, to be the 
object.of their deliberation: She had enjoined them already, by the mouth of 
the lord keeper, to meddle neither with matters of ftate nor of religion; and 
fhe wondered how any one could be fo afluming, as to attempt a fubject fo ex- 
prefsly contrary to her pre ition: That the was highly offended with this pre- 
fumption; and took the prefent opportunity to reiterate the commands given by 
the keeper, and to snnibotg that no bill, regarding either ftate affairs, or re- 
formation in caufes ecclefiaftical, be exhibited in the houfe: And that in parti- 
cular fhe charged the AE upon is allegiance, that if any fuch bills were of- 


7 t a é n') or - =, fet 7 rir r~ i an he Pe . ; ~ ~ "> + 
fered, ab‘olutely to refufe them a reading, and not fo much as permit them to be 
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‘Chap. VI. debated by the members*, This command from. the Queen was fubmitted 


1593: 


to, without farther queftion. Morrice was feized in the hapfe by a ferjeant at 
arms, difcharged from his office.of chancellor of the dutchy, difabled from any 
praétice.in his profeffion as acommon lawyer, and kept for fome years prifoner 
in Tilbury caftle +. 

Tue Queen having thus exprefsly pointed out, both what the houfe fhould and 
fhould not do, the commons were as obfequious to the one as tothe other of her 
injunctions, They paffed a very fevere law againft recufants; fuch a law as was 
fuited to the perfecuting fpirit of Elizabeth, and of thatage. It was intitled, An 
act to retain her majefty’s fubjeéts in their due obedience; and was meant, as the 
preamble declares, to obviate fuch inconveniencies and perils as might grow: from 


_the wicked practices of feditious fectaries and difloyal perfons: For thefe two 


fpecies of criminals were always, at that time, confounded together, as equally 
dangerous to the peace of fociety. It was enacted, that any perfon, above fix- 
teen years.of age, who obftinately refufed, during the fpace of a month, to ar- 
tend the public worfhip, fhould be committed to prifon; that, if after being 
condemned for this offence, he perfift three months in his refufal, he muft abjure 
the realm. .and that if he either refufe this condition, or return after banifhment, 
he is to fuffer capitally as a felon, without benefit of clergy {. This law bore 
equally hard upon the puritans as upon the catholics ; and had it not been im- 
pofed by the Queen’s authority, was probably, in that refpect, very much con- 
trary to the private fentiments and inclinations of the majority in the houfe of 
commons, Very little oppofition, however, appears there to have been openly 
made to it}. | 


Tue expences of the war with Spain having reduced the Queen to great ne- 
ceflity of a fupply, the grant of fubfidies feems to have been the moft important 
bufinefs of this Parliament; and it was a fingular mark of the high fpirit of Eli- 
beth, that, while confcious of a prefent dependance on the commons, fhe opened 
the feffion with the moft haughty treatment of them, and covered her weaknefs 
under fuch a lofty appearance of fuperiority. The commons readily voted two 
fubfidies and four fifteenths; but this fum not appearing fufficient to the court, a 
very unufual expedient was fallen upon to induce them to make an enlargement in 

their 


* D’ Ewes, p.474, 478. ‘Townfend, p. 62. + Heylin’s Hiftory of the Prefbyterians, 
Pp: 320. t 35 Hlz. c. 1. 

| After enacting this ftatute, the clergy, in order to remove the odium from themfelves, often took 
care that recufants fhould be tried by the civil judges at the aflizes, rather than by the ecclefiattical 
commiftioners. Strype’s Ann. vol. IV, p. 264. 
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their conceffion. The peers informed the commons in a conference, that they 
could not give their affent to the fupply voted, thinking it too fmall for the 
Queen’s occafions: They therefore propofed a grant of three fubfidies and fix 
fifteenths, and defired a conference, in order to perfuade the commons to aoree 
to this meafure. [he commons, who had acquired the privilege of beginning all 
bills of fubfidy, took offence at this procedure of the lords, and at firft abfo- 
lutely rejected the conference: But being afraid; on reflection, that they ‘had, 
by this refufal, given offence to their fuperiors, they both agreed to the confee 
rence, and afterwards voted the additional fubfidy *., 


Tue Queen, notwithftanding this unufual conceflion of the commons, ended 
the feffion with a fpeech, containing fome reprimands to them, and fu'l of the 
fame high pretenfions, which fhe had affumed at the opening of the Parliament. 
She took notice, by the mouth of the keeper, that fome members fpent more 
time than was requifite, by indulging themfelves in harangues and reafonings : 
And fhe expreffed her difpleafure on account of their not paying the due reve- 
rence to privy counfellors, ** who,” fhe told them, ‘* were not to be accounted 
*¢ as common knights and burgefles of the houfe, who are counfellors but during 
«¢ the Parliament: Whereas, the others are ftanding cotinfellors, and for their 
“s wifdom and great fervice are called.to the council of the ftate +.” The Queen 
alfo, in her own perfon, made the Parliament a fpirited harangue ; in which the 
fpoke of the juftice and moderation of her government, exprefled the fmall am- 
bition fhe’ had éver entertained of making conquefts, difplayed the juft grounds 
of her quarrel with the King of Spain, and difcovered how little the apprehended 
the power of that monarch, even tho’ he fhould make a greater effort than that 
of his Invincible Armada. ‘* But I am informed,” added fhe, ** that when he 
«* attempted this laft invafion, fome upon the fea-coafts forfook their towns, fled 
** up higher into the country, and left all naked and expofed to his entrance: 
“< But 1 fwear unto you, by God, if I knew thofe perfons, or may know of any 
«* that fhall do fo hereafter, I will make them feel what it is to be fo fearful! 
«* in fo urgent a caufe f.” By this menace, fhe probably gave the people to un- 
derftand that fhe would exercife martial law upen fuch. cowards: For there 
was no ftatute by. which a man could be punifhed for changing his habitation. 


Tue King of France, tho’ he had hitherto made war on the league with great 
bravery and reputation, tho’ he had this campaign gained confiderable advan- 
tages over them, and tho” he was affifted by a confiderable body of Englifh un- 
4.P der 

* D’Ewes, p. 483, 487, 488. Townfend, p, 66. + D’Dwes, p. 466. Townfend, p, 4>. 
+ D’Ewes, p. 466. Townfend, p. 48. 
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der Norris, who carried hoftilities into the heart of Britanny ; was become fenfible, 
that he never could, by force of arms alone, render himfelf mafter of his king- 
dom. The nearer his military fuccefles feemed to approach him to a full pot- 
feffion of the throne, the more difcontent and jealoufy arofe among thofe Ro- 
manifts who adhered to him ; and a party was formed in his own court to eleé&t 
fome catholic monarch of the royal blood, if he refufed any longer to fatisfy 
them by declaring his converfion. This excellent prince was far from being a 
bigot to his fect ; and as he efteemed thefe theological difputes to be entirely fub- 
ordinate to the public good, he had tacitly determined, from the beginning, to 
come, fome time or other, to the refolution required of him. He had found, on 
the death of his predeceffor, that the hugonots, who formed the braveft and moft 
faithful part of his army, were fuch determined zealots, that, if he had, at that 
time, abjured their faith, they would inftantly have abandoned him to the pre- 
tenfions and ufurpations of the catholics. The more bigoted catholics, he knew» 
particularly thofe of the League, had entertained fuch an unfurmountable preju- 
dice againft his perfon, and diffidence of his fincerity, that even his converfion 
would not reconcile them to his title; and he muft either expect to be entirely 
excluded the throne, or to be admitted to it on fuch terms as would leave him 
little more than the mere fhadow of royalty. In this delicate fituation he had re- 


folved to temporize; to retain the hugonots by continuing the profeffion of their 


religion ; to gain the moderate catholics by giving them hopes of his converfion ; 
to attach both to his perfon by conduct and fuccefs; and he hoped, either that 
the animofity of war againft the League would make them drop gradually the 
queftion of religion, or that he might, in time, after fome viétories over his 
enemies and fome conferences with divines, make finally, with more decency and 
dignity, that abjuration, which muft have appeared, at firft, both mean and fut 
picious to both parties. 

WueEn the people are attached to any theological tenets, merely from a general 
perfuafion or prepofieffion, they are eafily induced, by any motive or authority, 
to change their faith in thefe myfterious fubjects; as appears from the example 
of the Englifh, who, during fome reigns, generally embraced, without fcruple, 
the ftill varying religion of their fovereigns. But a nation, like the French, 
where principles had fo long been difplayed as the badges of faction, and where 
each party had fortified its belief by an animofity againft the other, were not 
found fo pliable or inconftant; and Henry was at laft convinced, that the ca- 
tholics of his party would entirely abandon him, if he gave them not immediate 
{atisfaction in this particular, The hugonots alfo, taught by experience, clearly 
faw, that his defertion of them was become ¢ntirely neceflary for the public 
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ettlement; and fo general was this perfuafion among them, that, the duke 
of Sully pretends, even the divines of that party purpofely allowed themfelves 
to be overcome in the difputes and conferences; that the King might more 
readily be convinced of the weaknefs of their caufe, and might more cordially 
and fincerely, at leaft more decently, embrace the religion, which it was fo much 
his intereft to believe. If this felf-denial, in fo tender a point, fhould appear in- 
credible and fupernatural in theologians, it will, at leaft, be thought very 
natural, that a prince, fo little inftructed in thefe points as Henry, and fo defirous 
to preferve his fincerity, fhould infenfibly bend his opinion to the neceffity of his 
affairs, and fhould believe that party to have the beft arguments, who could alone 
put him in poffeffion of a kingdom. All circumftances, therefore, being prepared 
for this great event, that monarch renounced the proteftant religion, and was fo- 
lemnly received by the French prelates of his party, into the bofom of the church. 


Exizasetu, who was, herfelf, chiefly attached to the proteftants, by her in- 
terefts and the circumftances of her birth, and who feems to have entertained 
fome propenfity, during her whole life, to the catholic fuperftition, at leaft, to the 
antient ceremonies, yet pretended to be extremely difpleafed with this abjuration 
of Henry, and fhe wrote him a very angry letter, reproaching him. with this 
interefted change of his religion. Senfible, however, that the League and the 
King of Spain were {till their common enemies, fhe hearkened to his apologies ; 
continued her fuccours both of men and money; and formed a new league, in 
which they mutually ftipulated never to make peace but by common agree- 


ment. 

TueE intrigues of Spain were not limited to France and England: The never 
failing pretence of religion, ) ined to the influence of money, excited new dif_ 
orders in Scotland, and gave frefh alarms to Elizabeth. George Ker, brother 
to the lord Newbottle, had been taken, while he was making his pafiage fecretly 
into Spain; and fome papers were found about him, by which a dangerous con- 
{piracy of fome catholic noblemen with Philip was difcovered. The earls of 
Angus, Errol, and Huntley, the heads of three potent families, had entered into 
a confederacy with the Spanifh monarch; and had ftipulated to raife all their 
forces, to join with thirty thoufand Spanith troops, which Philip engaged to fend 
into Scotland; and after re-eftablifhing the catholic religion in that kingdom, to 
march with their united power, in order to effectuate the fame purpofe in Eng- 
land*. Graham of Fintry, who had alfo entered into this confpiracy, was taken 
and arraigned, and executed. Elizabeth fent lord Borough ambafiador into 
Scotland, and exhorted the King to exercife the fame feverity on the three earls, 

oS a te 


* Spotfivood, p. 391. Rymer, tom. XVI. p. 190. 
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to forfeit their eftates, and by annexing them to the crown, both increafe his 
own clemefns, and fet an example to all his fubjects of the dangers attending 
treafon and ‘rebellion. This advice was certainly very rational, but not ealy to 
be executed by the {mall revenue and limited authority of James. He defired, 
therefore, fome fupply from her of men and money; but tho’ fhe had reafon to 
efteem the profecution of the three popifh earls a common caufe, ‘he never could 
ebtain the leaft affiftance from her.  ‘T-he tenth part of the expence, which the be- 
ftowed in fupporting the French King and the States, would have fufficed to‘exe- 
cute this purpofe, more immediately effential to her fecurity-+: But fhe feems 
ever to have borne fome degree of malignity. to James, whom fhe hated; both 
as her heir, and as the fon of Mary, her hated rival and competitor. So far 
from giving him affiftance to profecute the catholic confpirators, fhe rather con- 
tributed to his inquietude, by countenancing the turbulent difpofition of the earl 
of Bothwel {,; a nobleman defcended from a: natural: fon of James the fifth. 
Bothwel more than once attempted to render himfelf -mafter of the King’s per- 
fon ; and being expelled the kingdom for thefe traiterous defiens; he took fhelter 
in England, was fecretly protected by the Queen; and lurked’ near the borders; 
where his power lay, with a view of {till enterprizing "fome new violence. ~He 
jucceedea at laft in an attempt on the King; and by the mediation of the Englifh 
ambafiador, impofed very difhonourable terms upon that prince: But James, 
with the authority of the convention of ftates, annulled this agreement as im- 
pofed by violence ; again expelled-Bothwel the country ; and obliged him to take 
ihelter in Englands® Elizabeth, pretending ignorance of the place of his retreats 
never executed the treaties, by which fhe was obliged to deliver up all rebels 
and fugitives to the King’ of Scotland. During thefe diforders, encreafed by 
the: refractory difpofition-of the ecclefiaftics, the profecution of the catholic earls 
remained in fufpence ; but at laft the Parliament paffed an act of attainder againft 
them, and the King prepared -himfelf to execute it by force of arms. The 
noblemen, tho’. they ‘obtained’a viftory over the earl of Argyle, who aéted by 
the King’s commiffion, found! themfelves hard prefled by James himfelf, and 
agreed, on certain terms, to leave the kingdom. Bothwel, being detected in a_ 
confederacy: with them; forfeited the favour of Elizabeth, and was obliged to 
take fhelter, firft in France; then in Italy, where he died, fome years after, in 
great poverty. 2 AL, 

Tue eftablithed authority of the Queen fecured’ her from all fach attempts a8 
‘James was expoled to from the miitinous difpofition of his fubjects; and her ene- 


mies 


+ Spotiwood, p. 393, Rymer, tom. XVI. P+ 235s 4 Ibid. p.257, 253. 
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mies found no other means of giving her any domeftic difturbance than by fuch 
traiterous and perfidious machinations, as ended in their own difgrace, and in 
the ruin of their criminal inftruments, Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, domettic phy- 
fician to the Queen, being imprifoned on fufpicion, confefled, that he had received 
a bribe to poifon her from Fuentes and Ibarra, who had fucceeded Parma, lately 
deceafed, in the government of the Netherlands; but he maintained, that he 
had no other intention than to cheat Philip of his money, and never njeant to 
fulfil his promife. He was,’ however, executed: for the confpiracy ; and the 
Queen complained to-Philip of thefe difhonourable attempts of his minifters, 
but could obtain no fatisfaction*. York and Williams, two Englifh traitors, 
were afterwards executed for a like confpiracy with Ibarra +. 


Inste ap of revenging herfelf; by retaliating in this fhameful manner, Eliza- 
beth fought a. more honourable vengeance, by fupporting the King of France, 
and affifting him.in finally breaking the force of the League, which, after the con- 
verfion of that monarch, went daily to decay, and was threatened with fpeedy 
ruin and diffolution. Norris commanded the Englifh forces in Britanny, and af- 
fitted at the taking of Morlaix, Quimpercorentin, and Breft, towns cuarded 
by Spanifh forces in that province. In every action, the Englifh, tho’? they had 
fo long enjoyed domeftic peace, difcovered a {trong military difpofition ; and the 
Queen, tho’ herfelf a heroine, found more frequent occafion to reprove her ge- 
nerals for encouraging their temerity, than for countenancing their fear or cau- 
tiony. Sir Martin Forbifher, her brave admiral, perifhed with many others, be- 
fore Breft. Morlaix had been promifed the Englith for a place of retreat; but 
the duke d’Aumont, the French general, eluded this promife by making it be 
inferted in the capitulation, that none but catholics fhould be admitted into that 
city. 


q 
? 


Nxt campaign, the French King, who had long carried on hoftilities with 
Philip, waseat laft provoked, by the taking of Chatelet and Dourtlens, and the 
attack of Cambray, to declare war againft that monarch. Elizabeth, being 
threatened with a new invafion in England, and with an infurrection in Ireland, 
recalled moft of her forces, and fent Norris to command 1n this latter kingdom. 
Finding alfo, thatthe French league was almoft entirely diifolved, and that the 
moft confiderable leaders, had made an accommodation with their prince,. fhe 
thought that he could well fupport, himf<lf by his own force and valour, and 

fhe 


* Camden, p.577. Birch’s Negot."p. 15. Bacon, vol. IV+ p. 38% + Camden,.p. 582. 
+ Ibid. p. 578. 
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fhe began to be more fparing in his cayfe, of the blood and treafure of her 


-fubjecis. 


Some difgufts, which fhe had received from the ftates, joined to the remon- 
{trances of her frugal minifter, Burleigh, made her alfo inclined to diminifh he,- 
charges on that fide; and fhe even demanded, by her ambaffador, Sir Thomas 
Bodley, to be reimburfed of all the money, which fhe had expended in fupport- 
ing them. The ftates, befides alledging the conditions of the former treaty, by 
which they were not obliged to repay her, till the conclufion of a peace, pleaded 
their prefent poverty and diftrefs, the great fuperiority of the Spaniards, and the 
difficulty of fupporting the war; much more, of faving money to difcharge their 
incumbrances. After much negotiation, a new treaty was at laft formed; by which 
the ftates were bound to free the Queen immediately from the charge of the 
Enelith auxiliaries, computed at forty thoufand pounds a year, to pay her annu- 
ally twenty thoufand pounds for fome years, to affift her with a certain number of 
fhips, and to conclude no peace nor treaty without her confent. They alfo 
bound themfelves, on the conclufion of the peace with Spain, to pay her annu. 
ally the fum of an hundred thoufand pounds for four years; but on this condi- 
tion, that the payment fhould be in lieu of all debts, and that they fhould be 
fupplied, at their own charges, with a body of four thoufand auxiliaries from 
England *, 


Tue Queen ftill retained in her hands the cautionary towns, which were a 
sreat check on the rifing power of the ftates; and the committed the important 
charge of Flufhing to Sir Francis Vere, a brave officer, who had been mugh 
diftinguifhed by his valour in the Low Countries. She gave this gentleman the 
preference to Effex, who expected fo honourable a command ; and tho’ that earl 
was daily rifing both in reputation with the people, and favour with herfelf, the 
Queen, who was commonly referved in the advancement of: her courtiers, thought — 
proper, on this occafion, to give him arefufal. Sir Thomas Bafkerville was fent 
over to France at the head of twenty thoufand Englifh, with which Elizabeth, 
by a new treaty, concluded with Henry, bound herfelf to fupply that prince. 
Some ftipulations for mutual affiftance were formed by the treaty ; and all the 
former engagements were renewed. 


Tuis body of Englifh troops were maintained at the expence of the French 
King ; yet did Henry efteem this fupply of confiderable advantage, on account 
of the great reputation acquired by the Englifh, in fo many fortunate enter- 

prizes, 


* Camden, p. 586. 
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prizes, undertaken againft the common enemy. In the great battle of Turn- Chap. VI. 


hoult, gained this campaign by prince Maurice, the Englith auxiliaries under Sir 
Francis Vere and Sir Robert Sidney had extremely diftinguifhed themfelves ; 
and the fortunate fuccefs of that day was univerfally afcribed to their difcipline 
and valour. 


Txo’ Elizabeth, at a great expence of blood and treafure, made war ag 


the Spanith greatnefs, were Owing to thofe naval enterprizes, which either fhe or 
her fubjects fearce ever intermitted during one feafon. In 1594, Richard Haw- 
kins, fon to Sir John, the famous navigator, procured the Queen’s commiffion 

and failed with three fhips to the South Sea by the ftraits of Magellan: But his 
voyage proved unfortunate, and he himfelf was taken prifoner on the coat of 
Chili. James Lancafter was fitted out the fame year with three fhips and a pin- 
nace by the merchants of London; and was more fortunate in his adventures, 
He took thirty-nine fhips of the enemy ; and not contented with this fuccefs he 
made an attempt on Fernambouc in Brazil, where, he knew, great treafures were 
at that time lodged: As he approached the land, he faw it lined with great 
numbers of the enemy; but no-wife daunted with this appearance, he placed the 
ftouteft of his men in boats, and ordered them to row with fuch violence againft 
the fhore as to fplit them in pieces. By this bold aétion, he both deprived his 
men of all hopes of returning but by victory, and terrified the enemy, who 
fied after a fhort refiftance. He returned home fafely with the treafure, which 
he had fo bravely acquired. In 1595, Sir Walter Raleigh, who had anew for- 
feited the Queen’s friendfhip by an intrigue with one of the maids of honour 

and who had been confined in prifon for this mifdemeanor, no fooner recovered 
his liberty than he was pufhed by his active and enterprizing genius to attempt 
fome great action. The fuccefs of the firft Spanith adventurers again{ft Mexico 
and Peru had begot an extreme avidity in Europe; and a prepofieffion univer- 
fally took place, that in the inland parts of South America, called Guiana. a 
country as yet undifcovered, there were mines and treafures and riches far 
beyond any thing which Cortes or Pizarro had yet met with. Raleigh, whofe 
turn of mind was fomewhat romantic and extravagant, undertook at his own 
charge the difcovery of this wonderful country. Having taken the {mall tower of 
St. Jofeph in the ifle of Trinidado, where he found no riches, he left his fhip, 
and failed up the river Oroonoko in pinnaces,. but without meeting with any 
thing to anfwer his expectations. On his return, he publifhed an account of 
this country, full of the greateft and moft palpable lies, that were ever attempted 
to be immpofed on the credulity of mankind *, 


Tug 
* Camden, p. 584, 


1597 


4s en ainft Naval enter- 
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Philip in France and the Low Countries, the moft fevere blows, which fhe gave Prizes. 
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Tur fame year, Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins undertook a more 
important expedition againft the Spanifh fettlements in America; and they car- 
ried with them fix fhips of the Queen’s and twenty more, which they had either 
fitted out at their own charges, or which were furnifhed them by private adven- 
turers. Sir Thomas Bafkerville was appointed commander of the land forces, 
which they carried on board with them. Their firft defign was to attempt 
Porto Rico, where, they knew, a rich carrack was at that time ftationed; but 
as they had not preferved the requifite fecrecy, a pinnace, having ftrayed froma 
the fect, was taken by the Spaniards, and betrayed the intentions of the Englifh, 
Preparations were made in that ifland to receive them; and the Enolifh fleet, 
notwithftanding the brave aflault, which they mace on the enemy, was repulfed 
with lofs. Hawkins foon after died; and Drake purfued his courfe to Nombre 
di Dios, on the ifthmus of Darien; where, having landed his men, he attempted 
to nafs forward to Panama, with a view of plundering that place, or, if he found 
Gach a {cheme practicable, of keeping and fortifying it. Bat he met not with 
the fame facility, which had attended his firft enterprizes on’ thefe parts. The 
Spaniards, taught by experience, had every where fortified the paffes, and had 
{tationed troops in the woods; which fo infefted the Englifh by continual alarms 
and fkirmifhes, that they were obliged to return, without being able to effectuate 
any thing. Drake himfelf, from the intemperance of the climates, from the 
fatigues of. his journey, and from the vexation of his difappointment, was 
feized with a diftemper, of which he foon after died. Sir Thomas Bafkerville 
took the command of the fleet, which. was in a very weak condition; and after 
having foyght a battle near Cuba with a Spanifh fleet, of which the event was not 
decifive, he returned to England. The Spaniards fuffered fome lofs from this 
enterprize ; but the Englith reaped no profit *. 

Tue bad fuccefs of this enterprize in the Indies made the Englith rather at- 
tempt the Spanifh dominions in Europe, where, they heard, Philip was making 
great preparations for a new invafion of England. A powerful fleet was equipped 
at Plymouth confifting of an hundred and feventy vefiels, feventeen of which 
were capital fhips of war; the reft tenders and fmall vefiels: ‘T'wenty fhips were 
added by the Hollanders. In this fleet there were computed to be fix thoufand 
three hundred and fixty foldiers, a thoufand volunteers, and fix thoufand feven 
hundred and feventy-twofeamen, befide the Dutch. The land forces were com- 
manded by the earl of Effex. The navy by lord Effingham, high admiral. 
Both thefe commanders had expended great fums of their own in this armament: | 
For fach was the fpirit of Elizabeth’s reign, The lord Thomas Howard, Sir 

| Walter 


* Monfon, p. 167. 
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Walter Raleighy Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Coniers Clifford 
had commands in this expedition, and were named as a council to the general 
and admiral *. 


Tue fleet fet fail on the firft of June 1596; and meeting with a fair wind, bent 
their courfe to Cadiz, at which place, by fealed orders delivered to all the captains, 
the general rendefvous was appointed. They fent before them fome armed tenders, 
which intercepted every fhip, that could carry intelligence to the enemy; and 
they themfelves were fo fortunate when they came near Cadiz, as to take 
an Irifh veffel, by which they learned, that that port was full of merchant fhips 
of great value, and that the Spaniards lived in perfect fecurity, without any ap- 
prehenfions of anenemy. This intelligence much encouraged the Englifh fleet, 
and gave them the profpect of a fortunate iffue to the enterprize. 


Arter a fruitlefs attempt to land at St. Sebaftians on the weftern fide of the 
ifland of Cadiz; it was, upon deliberation, refolved by the council of war to 
attack the fhips and-gallies in the bay. This attempt was efteemed very rah; 
and the lord admiral himfelf, who was cautious in his temper, had entertained 
great fcruples with regard to it: But Effex ftrenuoufly urged the enterprize; and 
when he found the refolution at lafttaken, he threw his hat into the fea, and 
gave fymptoms of the moft extravagant joy. He felt, however, a great morti- 
fication, when Effingham informed him, that the Queen, who was anxious for 
his fafety, and who dreaded the effects of his youthful ardour, had fecretly given 
orders, that he fhould not be permitted to command the van in the attack +. 
That duty was performed by Sir Walter Raleigh and the lord Thomas Howard ; 
but Effex no fooner came within reach of the enemy, than he forgot the pro- 
mife which the admiral had exaéted of him to keep in the midft of the fleet: 
He broke thro’ and prefifed forward into the thickeft of the fire. Emulation 
for glory, avidity of plunder, animofity againft the Spaniards, proved incentives 
to every one; and the enemy were foon obliged to loofe anchor, and retreat 
farther into the bay, where they ran many of their fhips aground. Effex then 
landed his men at the fort of Puntal; and immediately marched to the attack 
of Cadiz, which the impetuous valour of the Englifh foon carried fword in 
hand. The generofity of Effex, which was not inferior to his valour; made him 
foon ftop the flaughter, and treat his prifoners with the greateft humanivy, 
and even affability and kindnefs. ‘The Englifh made a rich plunder in the city ; 
but mifled of a much richer by the refolution, which the duke of Medina, the 
Spanith admiral took, of fetting fire to the fhips, in order to prevent their fall- 


2Q ing 


* Camden, p. 591. + Monfon, p. 1966 
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ing into the hands of the enemy. It was computed, that the lofs, which the 
Spaniards fuffered in this enterprize, amounted to twenty millions of ducats*; 
befides the indignity, which that proud and ambitious people received, from the 
taking one of their chief cities, and deftroying in their harbour a fleet of fuch 
force and value. 


Essex, all on fire for glory, regarded this great fuccefs only as a ftep to fu- 
ture atchievements : He infifted on the keeping poffeflion of Cadiz, and he under- 
took with four hundred men and three months provifions, to defend the place till 
fuccours fhould arrive from England. But all the other feamen and foldiers 
were fatished with the glory which they had acquired; and were impatient to 
return home, in order to fecure their plunder. Every other propofal of Effex 
to annoy the enemy, met with a like reception; his fcheme for intercepting the 
carracks at the Azores, for affaulting the Groyne, for taking St. Andere, and 
St. Sebaftian: And the Englith, finding fo great difficulty to drag this impatient 
warrior from the enemy, at laft left him on the Spanith coaft, attended with very 
few fhips. _Hecomplained much to the Queen, of their want of {pirit in this en- 
terprize; nor was fhe fatisfied, that they had returned without attempting to in- 
tercept the Indian fleet +; but the great fuccefs in the enterprize on Cadiz, had 
covered all their mifcarriages: And that princefs, tho’ the admired the lofty ge- 
nius of Effex, could not forbear exprefling an efteem for the other officers <. 
The admiral was created earl of Nottingham; and this promotion gave great 
difguft to Efféx|. In the preamble of the patent it was faid, that the new dig- 
nity was conferred/on him, on account of his good fervices in taking Cadiz, and 
deftroying the Spanifh fhips; a merit which Effex pretended to belong folely to 
himielf: And he offered to maintain this plea by. fingle combat againit the ear] of 
Nottingham, or his fons, or any of his kindred. | 


Tue atchievements in the fubfequent year proved not fo fortunate ; but, as 
the Indian fleet very narrowly efcaped the Englith, Philip had ftill reafon to fee the 
great hazard and difadvantage of that warin which he was engaged, and the fu- 
periority which the Englith, by their naval power, and their fituation, had ac- 


quired over him. The Queen, having received intelligence, that the Spaniards, 


tho’ their fleets were fo much fhattered and deftroyed, by the expedition at Cadiz, 


- were preparing a fquadron at Ferrol and the Groyne, and were marching troops 


thither, with a view of making an invafion on Ireland, was refolved to prevent 
their enterprize, and to deftroy the fhipping in thefe harbours. She prepared a 
large 


* Birch’s Memoirs, vol. II. p. 97, t Ibid. p, 121, + Camden, -p. 593. 
jj Sydney Papers, vol. IL. p. 77. 
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large fleet of a hundred and twenty fail, of which feventeen were her own fhips, Chap. VI 


forty-three were fmaller veffels, and the reft tenders and viétuallers - She em- 
barked on board this fleet five thoufand new-levied foldiers, and added a thoufand 
veteran troops, whom Sir Francis Vere brought from the Netherlands. The 
earl of Effex, commander in chief, both of the land and fea forces, was at the 
head of one fquadron: Lord Thomas Howard was appointed vice-admiral of 
another; Sir Walter Raleigh of the third: Lord Mountjoy commanded the land 
forces under Effex: Vere was appointed marfhal: Sir George Carew lieutenant 
of the ordnance, and Sir Chriftopher Blount firft colonel. The earls of Rut- 
land and Southampton, the lords Grey, Cromwel, and Rich, with feveral other 
perfons of diftinétion, attended as volunteers. Effex declared his refolution, ei- 
ther to deftroy this new Armada, which threatned England, or to perifh in the 
attempt, , 


Tis powerful flcet fet fail from Plymouth ;. but were no fooner out of the har- oth July. 


bour than they met with a furious ftorm, which thattered and difperfed them ; 
and before they could be refitted, Effex found, that their provifions were fo far 
{pent, that it would not be fafe to carry fo numerous an army along with him. 
He difmiffed, therefore, all the foldiers, except the thoufand veterans under Vere ; 
and laying afide all thoughts of attacking Ferrol or the Groyne, he confined the 
object of his expedition to the intercepting the Indian fleet; which had at frit 
been confidered only as the fecond enterprize which he was to attempt. 

Tue Indian fleet, at that time, by reafon of the imperfection of navigation, 
had a fated courfe, as well as feafon, both in their going out and in their return ; 
and there were certain iflands, at which; as at fixed ftages, they always touched, 
and where they took in water and provifions. ‘The Azores, being one of thefe 
places where, about this time, the fleet was expected, Effex bent his courfe thi- 
ther; and he informed Raleigh, that he, on his arrival, intended to attack Fayal, 
one of thefe iflands. By fome accident the fquadrons were feparated ; and Ra- 
leigh arriving firft before Fayal, thought it more prudent, after Waiting fome time 
for the general, to begin the attack alone, left the inhabitants fhould, by farther 
delay, have leizure to make greater preparations for their defence. He fucceeded 
in the enterprize; but Effex, jealous of Raleigh, exprefied great difpleafure at 
this conduct, and conftrued it as an intention of robbing the general of the glory 
which attended that action; He cafhiered, therefore, Sydney, Bret, Berry, and. 
others, who had concurred in the attempt; and would have proceeded to the 
fame extremity againft Raleigh himfelf, had not lord Thomas Howard interpofed 
with his good offices, and perfuaded Raleigh, tho’ very high-fpirited, to make 

4Q 2 fubmiffions 
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Mtoe? fubmiffions to the general. Effex, who was placable, as well as hafty and pafii: | 2k 
onate, was. foon appeafed, and both received Raleigh into favour, and reftored rs 
the other officers to their command *, This incident, however, tho’ the quarrel ie 
was feemingly accommodated, laid the firft foundation of that violent animofity ag 
which afterwards took place between thefe two gallant commanders. x 
genie yee next a difpofition proper for intercepting the Indian galleons; and ie 
Sir William Monfon, whofe ftation was the moft remote of the fleet, having 
fallen in with them, made the fignals which had been acreedon. ‘That able offi- . 
cer here afcribes E-flex’s failure of fuccefs, when he was fo near attaining fo migh- ne 
ty an advantage, to his want of experience in feamanfhip; and the account te 
which he gives of the errors committed by that nobleman, appears very reafonable my! 
as well ascandid ~. The Spanith fleet, finding that their enemy was upon them _ 
made all the fail poffible to the Terceras, and cot into the fafe and well fottiied ni 
harbour of Angra, before the Englifh fleet could overtake them. Effex inter- ri 
cepted only three fhips; which, however, were fo rich as to pay all the charges Poe 
of the expedition. | > had b 
Tue caufes of this'mifcarriage of Effex’s enterprize, were much canvafled in et 
England, upon the return of the fleet; and tho’ the courtiers took party differ- Tr 
ently, as they affected either Effex or Raleigh, the people, in general, who bore form: 
an extreme affection to the gallantry, fpirit, and generofity of the former, were flo 
inclined to juftify every circumftance of his condu&. The Queen, who loved They. 
the one as much as fhe efteemed the other, maintained a kind of neutrality, and 
endeavoured to fhare her favours with an impartial hand between the parties. Sir 
Robert Cecil, fecond fon to lord Burleigh, was a courtier of very promifing ra 
hopes, much connected with Raleigh; and fhe made him fecretary of ftate, in- cgi 
ftead of Sir Thomas Bodley, whom Effex recommended for that office. But not ther 
to difguft flex by this preference, fhe promoted him to the dignity of earl mar- ™ tice 
fhal of England, an office which had been vacant ever fince the death of the 4 gt 
earl of Shrewfbury. Effex might perceive from this condu@, that fhe never in- Ri. 
tended to give him the entire afcendant over his rivals, and might learn thence « . 
the neceffity of moderation and caution. But his temper was too high for fub- if 
miffion; his behaviour too open and candid to practice the arts of a court; and “ fott 
his free fallies, while they rendered him ohly more amiable in the eyes of good * ti 
judges, gave his enemies many advantages againft him. : 
Tue war with Spain, tho’ fuccefsful, having exhaufted the Queen’s treafure, “ ore 
4th Odtcher. fhe was obliged to aflemble a Parliament; where Yelverton, a lawyer, was chofen ‘Th 
bah fpeaker . 
* Monion, p. 173. + Ibid. p. 174. t 
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fpeaker by the houfe of commons *. Elizabeth took care, by the mouth of Sir 
Thomas Egerton, lord keeper, to inform this affembly of the neceffity of a fup- 
ply. . She faid, that the wars formerly waged in Europe, had commonly been con- 
ducted by the parties without farther view than to gain a few towns, or at mofta 
province, from each other; but the object of the prefent hoftilities, on the pare 
of Spain, was no other than utterly to bereave England of her religion, her Ji- 
berty, and her independance: That thefe bleffings, however, fhe had hitherto 
been enabled to preferve, in fpite of the devil; the pope, and the Spanifh tyrane, 
and all the mifchievous defigns of all her enemies: That in this conteft the had 
difburfed a fum treble to all the parliamentary fupplies granted her; and befides 
expending her ordinary revenues, had been obliged to fell many of the crown 
Jands: And that fhe could not doubt, but her fubjeéts, in a caufe where their own 
honour andvintereft were fo deeply concerned, would willingly contribute to fuch 
moderate taxations as would be found requifite for their common defence+. The 
commons granted her three fubfidies and fix fifteenths; the fame fupply which 
had been given four years before, but which had then appeared fo unufual, that 
they had voted it fhould never afterwards be regarded as a precedent. 


THE commons, this feffion, ventured to engage in two controverfies about 
forms with the houfe of peers; a prelude to thofe encroachments which, as they 
affumed more courage, they afterwards made upon the prerogatives of the crown. 
They complained, that the lords failed in civility to them, by receiving their 

meflages 


* It is ufual for the fpeaker to difqualify himfelf for the office; but the reafons employed by this 
fpeaker are fo fingular, that they may be worth tranferibing. “* My eftate,” faid he, ® is nothing 
** correfpondent for the maintenance of this dignity: For my father dying left me a younger bro- 
“« ther; and nothing to me but my bareannuity. Then growing to man’s eftate and fome final! prac- 
** tice of the law, I took a wife, by whom I have had many children ; the Keeping of us all being 
“* 4 great impoverifhing to my eftate, and the daily living of us all nothing but my daily induftry. 
** Neither from my perfon nor my nature doth this choice arife: For he that fupplieth this place 
‘* ought to be a man big and comely, ftately, and well-fpoken, his voice great, his Catriage majetti- 
“< cal, his nature haughty, and his purfe plentiful and heavy : But contrarily, the fature of my body 
«* is {mall, myfelf not fo well fpoken, my voice low, my carriage lawyer-like, and of the common 
«« fafhion, my nature foft and bafhful, my purfe, thin, light, and never yet plentiful. If De- 
“© mofihenes, being fo learned and eloquent as he was, oné whom none furpaffed, trembled to {peak 
“« before Phocion at Athens; how much more fhall I, being unlearned and unfkilful to fupply the place 
‘* of dignity, charge, and trouble, to fpeak before fo many Phocions as here be ? Yea, which is the 
«« greateft, before the unfpeakable majefty and facred perfonage of our dread and dear fovereign : 
«« The terror of whofe countenance will appal and abafe even the ftouteft hearts; yea, whol very 
** name will pull down the greateft courage. For how mightily do the eftate and name of a prince de- 
“« ject the haughtieit ftomach even of their greateft fubjects?” D’ Ewes, p. 549. 


+ D’ Ewes, p..525, 527.. Townfend, p. 79. 
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meflages fitting with their hats on; and that the keeper returned an anfwer in 
the fame negligent pofture: But the upper houfe proved, to their full fatisfaction, 
that they were not intitled by.cuftom, and the ufage of Parliament, to any more 
re{pectt. Some amendments had been made by the lords, on a bill fent up by 
the commons ; and thefe amendments were wrote on parchment, and returnéd 
with the bill to the commons, The lower houfe took umbrage at the novelty : 
hey pretended, that thefe amendments ought to have been wrote on paper, not 
on parchment; and they complained of this innovation to the peers. The peers 
replied, that they expected not fuch a frivolous objection from the gravity of the 
houfe, and that it was not material, whether the amendments were wrote on 
parchment or on paper, nor whether the paper was white, black, or brown, The 
commons were offended with this reply, which feemed to contain a mocquery of 
them; and they complained of it, tho’ without obtaining any fatisfaction t. 


Aw application was made, by way of petition, to the Queen, from the lowet 
houfe, againft monopolies; an abufe which had rifen to an enormous height ; 
and they received agracious, tho’ a general anfwer; for which they returned their 
thankful acknowlegements ||. But not to give them too great encouragement in 
fuch applications, fhe told them, in the fpeech which fhe delivered at their diffo- 
lution, ‘‘ That with regard to thefe patents, fhe hoped, that her dutiful and 
** loving fubjects would not take away her prerogative, which is the chief flower 
** in her garden, and the principal and head pearl in her crown and diadem; but 
“* that they would rather leave thefe matters to her difpofal |.” The commons 
alfo took notice this feffion, of fome tranfactions in the court of high commiffion ; 
but not till they had previoufly reccived permiffion from her majefty to that 
purpofe §, 


Exizazetu had reafon to forefee, that parliamentary fupplies would now. bes 
come more neceflary to her than ever; and that the chief burthen of the war with 
Spain would thenceforth lieon England. Henry had received an overture for 
a peace with Philip; but before he would proceed to a negociation, he gave 
intelligence of it to his allies, the Queen and the States; that, if poflible, a pa- 
cification might be made by common confent and agreement. Thefe two powers 
fent ambailadors to France, in order to remonftrate againft peace with Spain; the 
Queen, Sir Robert Cecil, and Henry Herbert; the States, Juftin Naffau, and 
John Barnevelt. Henry faid to thefe minilters, that his moft early education 


- had 


+ D' Ewes, p. 539, 540, $80, 585. ‘Townend, p. 93, 94, BE 2 55 £ D’ Ewes, p. 576; 
507. + | Ibid: p. 570, 573. + Ibid, p. $47. § Ibid. p. 557-558. 
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had been amidtt war and danger, and he had pafled the whole courfe of his life 
either in arms or in military preparations: That after the proofs which he had 
given of his alacrity in the field, no one could doubt, but he would willing! 

for his part, have continued in a courfe of life, to which he was now habi. 
tuated, till the common enemy was reduced to fuch a condition as no Jon 2 ns 
give umbrage either to him or to his allies - That no private sp his 
own, not even that of his people, nothing but the moft inevitable neceffit could 
ever induce him to think of a feparate peace with Philip, or make him ate 

meafures which were not entirely formed with the approbation of all his conte ‘ 
rates: That his kingdom, torne with the convulfions and civil wars of near half 
acentury, required fome interval of repofe, ere it-could reach a condition | 

which it might fuftain itfelf, much more fupport its allies: That after the minds 
of his fubyects were compofed to tranquillity and accuftomed to obedience after 
his finances were brought into order, and after agriculture and the arts iter re- 
ftored, France, inftead of being a burthen, as at prefent, to her confederates 
would be able to lend them effe@ual fuccours, and amply to repay them all the 
affiftance which fhe had received during her calamities: And that if the ambi- 
tion of Spain would not at prefent grant them fuch terms as they fhould thi k 
reafonable, he hoped, that, ina little time, he fhould attain fuch a fituatio i 

would enable him to mediate more effectually, and with more decifive set. 
rity, in their behalf, . 


Tue ambafladors were fenfible, that thefe reafons were not feigned ; and the 
therefore remonftrated with the lefs vehemence acainit the meafures which th é 
faw, Henry was determined to purfue. The States knew, that that mo eerie 
: narch was 
interefted never to permit their final ruin; and having received private affur 
ances, that he would ftill, notwithftanding the peace, give them affiftance both 
of men and money, they were well pleafed to remain on terms of amity with 
him. His greateft concern was to give fatisfa&tion to Elizabeth for this breach of 
treaty. He had a cordial efteem for that princefs, afympathy of manners, and 
a gratitude for the extraordinary favours which he had received from her dur o 
his greateft difficulties: And he ufed every expedient to apologize and ae é . 
that meafure, which neceffity extorted from him. — But as Spin refufed to Bee 
with the Dutch as a free ftate, and Elizabeth would not negociate without hex 


Chap VFI. 
1598. 


ally, Henry found himfelf obliged to conclude, at Vervins, a feparate peace, by Peace of 
which he recovered poffeffion of all the places feized by Spain during the courfe Y*Vins 


of the civil wars, and procured himfelf leizure to attend to the domefttic fettle- 
sa < his kingdom, His capacity for the arts of peace were not inferior to 
is mulitary talents; and, in a little time, by his frugality, order, and wife go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, he raifed France, from the defolation and mifery in which the was at 
prefent involved, to a more flourifhing condition than fhe had ever before én- 
joyed, 

Tse Queen knew, that it would be alfo in her power, whenever the pleafed, 
to conclude the war on equitable terms, and that Philip, having no pretenfions 
upon her, would be glad to free himfelf from an enemy who had foiled him in every 
conteft, and whohad it ftill fo much in her power to make him feel the weight of 
her arms. Someof her wifeft counfellors, particularly the lord treafurer, advifed 
her to embrace pacific meafures; and fet before her the advantages of tranquil- 
lity, fecurity, and frugality, as more confiderable than any fuccefs which could 
attend the greateft victories. But that high-fpirited princefs, tho’ the was at firft 
averfe to the war, feemed now to have attained fuch an afcendant over the enemy, 
that fhe was unwilling to ftop the courfe of her profperous fortune. She confi- 
dered, that her fituation, and her paft victories, had given her entire fecurity 
againft any dangerous invafion; and the war muft henceforth be conduéted by 
fudden enterprizes, and naval expeditions, in which fhe poffeffed an undoubted 
fuperiority : That the weak condition of Philip inthe Indies opened to her the 
view of the moft defirable advantages ; and the yearly return of his treafure by 
fea, afforded a continual profpect of important, tho’ more temporary, — fuc- 
ceffes: ‘That, after his peace with France, if fhe alfo fhould confent to an ac- 
commodation, he would be able to turn all his force againft the revolted pro- 
vincesof the Netherlands, which, tho’ they had furprizingly increafed their pow- 
er by commerce and good government, were ftill unable, if not fupported by 
their confederates, to maintain the war againft fo mighty a monarchy: And that 
as her defence of that commonwealth was the original ground of the quarrel, it 
was unfafe, as well as difhonourable, to abandon their caufe, till fhe had placed 
them in a ftate of greater fecurity. | 

‘Tuese reafons were frequently inculcated on her by the earl of Effex, whofe 
paffion for glory, as well as his military talents, made him earneftly defire the 
continuance of that war from which he expected toreap fo much advantage and 
diftinétion. The rivalfhip between this nobleman and lord Burleigh, made each 
of them infift the more ftrenuoufly on his own councils; and as Effex’s perfon 
was, agreeable to the Queen, as well as his advice conformable to her inclinations, 
the favourite feemed daily to acquire an afcendant over the minifter. Had he been 
endowed with caution and felf-command, equal to his fhining qualities, he would 
have fo riveted himfelf in the Queen’s confidence, that none of his enemies had 
ever been able to impeach his credit : But his lofty {pirit could ill fubmit to that 
implicit deference which her temper required, and. which fhe had ever been ac- 
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suftomed to receive from all her fubjects.. Being once engaged in a difpute with 
her, about the choice of a governor for Ireland, he was fo heated in the argu- 
ment, that he entirely forgot the rules both of duty and civility ; and turned hiS 
back upon her in a contemptuous manner. Her anger, which was naturally 
prompt and violent, rofe at this provocation; and fhe inftantly gave him a box 
in the ear; adding a paffionate expreffion, fuited to his impertinence. Inftead 
of recollecting himfelf, and making the fubmiffions due to her fex and ftation, 
he clapped his hand on his fword, and {wore he would not bear fuch ufage, were 
it from Henry the eighth himfelf; and, in a great paffion, he immediately with- 
drew from court. Egerton, the chancellor, who loved Effex, exhorted him to 
repair his indifcretion by proper acknowlegements ; and entreated him not to give 
that triumph to his enemies, that affliction to his friends, as muft enfue by his 
fupporting a conteft with his fovereign, and deferting the fervice of his country ° 
But Effex was deeply ftung with the difhonour which he had received; and fcem- 
ed to think, that an infult which might be pardoned a woman, was become a 
mortal affront when it came from hisfovereign. . ** If the vileft of all indignities,” 
faid he, ‘* is done me, does religion enforce me to fue for pardon? Doth God 
«* require it? Is it impiety not to doit? Why? Cannot princes err? Cannot 
‘© fubjets receive wrong? Is an earthly power infinite? Pardon me, my lord, 
‘© T can never fubfcribe to thefe principles. Let Solomon’s fool laugh when 
‘¢ he is ftricken; let thofe that mean to make their profit of princes, fhew 
«© no fenfe of princes’ injuries: Let them acknowlege an infinite abfolutenefs on 
«¢ earth, that do not believe an abfolute Infinitenefs in heaven.” (alluding, proba- 
bly, to the character and conduct of Sir Walter Raleigh, who lay under the ge- 
neral reproach of impiety) ‘* As for me,” continued he, * I have received 
‘«¢ wrong, I feelit: My caufe is good, [know it; and whatfoever happens, all 
«© the powers on earth can never exert more ftrenoth and conftancy in oppreffine. 
«© than I can fhew in fuffering every thing that can or fhall be impofed upon me, 
«© Your lordfhip, in the beginning of your letter, makes me a player, and your- 
«¢ elf a looker on: And mea player of my own game, fo you may fee more 
«< than I: But give me leave to tell you, that fince you do but fee and | do fuf- 


« fer, I muft of neceffity feel more than you *.” 


4R Tus 


* Cabbala, p.234-  Birch’s Memoirs, vol. Il. p. 386. Speed, p. 877. . The whole letter is 
{o curious and fo fpirited, that the reader may not be difpleafed to read it, ‘* My very good lord; 
Tho’ there is not that man this day living, whom I would fooner make judge of any. queftion that 
might concern me than yourfelf, yet you muft give me leave to tell you, that in fome cafes IT muft 
And if in any, then farely in this, when the higheft judge o» 
Since then I muft eitheg 

* aniwer 


«¢ appeal from all earthly judges: : 
« earth has impofed on me the heavieft punifhment without trial or hearing. 
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Tuts fpirited letter was fhown by Effex to his friends ; and they were fo im- 


prudent as to difperfe copies of it: Yet notwithftanding this additional provoca- 


a4 


o¢ 


tion, 
anfwer your lordfhip’s argument, or elfe forfake mine own juft defence, I will force mine aching 
head to do me fervice for an hour. I muft firft deny my difcontent, which was forced, to be an hu- 
mourous difcontent ; and that it was unfeafonable or 1s of fo long continuing, your lordfhip fhould ra- 
ther condole with me than expoftulate: Natural feafons are expected here below; but.violent and 
unreafonable ftorms come from above: There is no tempeft equa! :o the paffionate indignation of a 
prince; nor yet at any time fo unfeafonable as when it lighteth on thofe that might expect a harveft 
of their careful and painful labours. He that is once wounded, muft needs feel fmart, till his hur 
is cured, or the part hurt become fenfelefs: But cure I expect none, her majefty’s heart being ob- 
durate againftme; and be without fenfe I cannot, being of fiefh and blood. But, fay you, I may 
aimat the end: Ido more than aim; for I fee an end of all my fortunes, I have fet an end to all 
my defires. In this courfe do I any thing for my enemies? When I was at court, I found them 
abfolute ; and, therefore, I had rather they fhould triumph alone, than have me attendant upon their 
chariots. @rdoI leave my friends? When I was a courtier, I could yield them no fruit of my 
love unto them; andnow, that I am a hermit, they fhall bear no envy for their love towards me. 
Or do I forfake myfelf, becaufe I do enjoy myfelf? OrdoI overthrow my fortunes, becaufe I build 
not a fortune of paper walls, which every puff of wind bloweth down? Or do I ruinate mine ho- 
nour, becaufe I leave following the purfuit, or wearing the falfe badge or mark of the fhadow of 
honour? Do I give courage or comfort to the foreign foe, becaufe I referve myfelf to encounter 
with him? Or becaufe I keep my heart from bufinefs, tho’ I cannot keep my fortune from declin- 
ing? No, no, my good lord, I give every one of thefe confiderations its due weight; and the 
more I weigh them, the more I find myfelf juftified from offending in any of them. As for the two 
lait objections, that I forfake my country, when it hath moft need of me, and fail in that indiffolu- 
ble duty which I owe to my fovereign ; I anfwer, that if my country had at this time any need of 
my public fervice, her majefty, that governeth it, would not have driven me toa private life. Iam 
tied to my country by two bonds; one public, to difcharge carefully and induftrioufly that truft 
which is committed to me; the other private, to facrifice for it my life and carcafs, which hath been 
nourifhedin it. Of the firft lam free, being difmiffed, cifcharged, and difabled by her majefy : 


Of the other, nothing can free me but death; and therefore no occafion of my performance fhall 


fooner offer itfelf but I fhall meet ithalf way. The indiffoluble duty which I owe unto her majefty, 
is only the duty of allegiance, which I never have, nor ever can fail in: The duty of attendance, 
is no indiffoluble duty. “ Towe her majefty the duty of an earl and of lord marfhal of England. .] 
have been content to do her majefty the fervice of a clerk; but I can never ferve her as a villain or 
aflave. But yet you fay I mut give way unto the time. SoIdo; for now that! fee the florm 
come, I have put myfelf into the harbour. Seweca faieth, we muft give way to Fortune: I know 
that Fortnne is both blind and ftrong, and therefore I go as far as 1 can out of her way. You fay, 
the remedy is not to itrive: I neither itrive nor feek for remedy. But, you fay, I muft yield and 
fubmit: I can neither yield myfelf to be guilty, nor allow the imputation laid upon me to be juft: 
fowe fo much to the Author of all truth, as Ican never yield truth to be falfehood, nor falfehood to 
be truth, Have I given caufe, you afk; and yet take a fcandal when Ihavedone? No: I gave 
no caufe, not fomuch as Pimbria’s complaint againft me; for I did totum telum corpore recipere: Re- 
ceive the whole fword into my body. [ patiently bear all, and fenfibly feel all that then received, 
when this {candal was given me. Nay more, when the vileft of all indignities are done unto me,’? 


&c. This noble letter, Bacon afterwards, in pleading agaimft Effex, called bold and prefumptuous, 
and derogatory to her majefty. Birch’s Memoirs, vol. If. p- 388. 
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tion, the Queen’s partiality was fo prevalent, that fhe reinftated him in this for- Chap. VI. 


mer favour; and her kindnefs towards him, appeared rather to have acquired new 


force from that fhort interruption of anger and refentment. The death of lord 4 Aucug. 


Burleigh, his antagonift, which happened about this time, feemed to enfure him 
a conftant pofleffion of the Queen’s confidence; and nothing indeed but his 
own indifcretion could thenceforth have fhaken his well eftablifhed credit. Lord 
Burleigh died in an advanced age ; and, by a rare fortune, was equally regretted 
by his fovereign and the people. He had rifen gradually, from fmall beginnings, 
by the mere force of merit; and tho’ his authority was never entirely abfolute 
or uncontrouled with the Queen, he was ftill, during a courfe of near forty 
years, regarded as her principal minifter. None of her other inclinations or af- 
feétions could ever overcome her confidence in fo ufeful a counfellor ; and as he 
had had the generofity or good fenfe to pay affiduous court to her, during her 
fifter’s reign, when it was dangerous to appear her friend, fhe thought herfelf 
bound in gratitude, when fhe mounted the throne, to perfevere in her attach- 
ments to him, He feems not to have poflefied any fhining talents of addrefs, 
eloquence, or imagination ; and was chiefly diftinguifhed by folidity of under- 
ftanding, probity of manners, and indefatigable application in bufinefs: Virtues, 
which, if they do not always enable a man to rife to high ftations, do certainly 
qualify him beft for filling them. Of all the Queen’s minifters he was the only 
one who left a confiderable fortune to his pofterity ; a fortune not acquired by ra- 
pine or oppreffion, but gained by the regular profits of his offices, and preferved 


by frugality. 


Tue laft ac of this able minifter was the concluding a new treaty withthe Dutch; g Auguf. 


who, after being, in fome meafure, deferted by the King of France, were glad 
to. preferve the Queen’s alliance, by {ubmitting to any terms which fhe pleafed to 
require of them. The debt which they owed the Queen, was now fixed at eight 


hundred thoufand pounds: Of this fum they agreed to pay, during the war, 


thirty thoufand pounds a year; and thefe payments were to continue till four 
hundred thoufand pounds of the debt fhould be extinguifhed. ‘They engaged 
alfo, during the time that England fhould continue the war with Spain, to pay 
the garrifon of the cautionary towns. They ftipulated, that, if Spain fhould 
invade England, or the ifle of Wight, or Jerfey or Scilly, they fhould affift her 
with a body of five thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe ; and that in cafe fhe 
undertook any naval armament againft Spain, they fhould join an equal number 
of fhips to hers*. By this treaty the Queen was eafed of an annual charge of 


an hundred and twenty thoufand pounds, 
4R 2 Soon 


* Rymer, vol. XVI. p. 340. 
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sig Soon after the death of Burleigh, the Queen; who regreted extremely the men 
j 59°* -Jofs of fo wife and faithful a minifter, was informed of the death -of her capital bina 
i enemy, Philip the fecond; who, after languifhing under many infirmities, ex- . h 
a | pired in an advanced age at Madrid... .This haughty prince, defirous of an.ac- wet 
ll commodation with his revolted. fubjects in the Netherlands, but difdaining to for 
|| f make in his own name the conceflions requifite for that purpofe, had transferred T 
ii to his daughter, married te the archduke Albert, the property of the Low Coun- ahd 
| try provinces; but asit was not expected, that that princefs could-have any pof- pert 
terity, and as the reverfion, in cafe of the failure of ber iffue, was ftill referved: vite 
to the crown of Spain, the States confidered this deed only as the change of a ort 
name, and perfifted with-equal obftinacy.in their refiftance. to the Spanifh arms, seve 
The other -ftates allo of Europe made no diftin@tion between the courts of Brut , ian 
fels and Madrid; and the fecret oppofition of France, as well as the avowed force , 4 ‘ 
of England, continued to operate againft the progrefs of Albert, as it had done: Ni 
againft that ef Philip. todu 
peopl 
| M 
CH A Pe - VIR the J 
| fufed 
State of Ireland.——~Tyrone's rebellion. Effex fent over to Treland—~ , sh 
His ill fuccefs. Returns to England. Is difgraced. Ais a 
ee vine a : ying 

INETIQUES. His tnfurreciion——His trial and execution. ‘h 
French affairs: Mountjoy's fuccef/s in Ireland. Defeat of the he 
Spaniards and Irifh. A Parkament.——Tyrone's fubmifion—— a kn, 
Queen's ficknefs. And death. And character. Government, | he 
manners, commerce, arts, and learning. 4 
the. 
sc99. FATS HO? the dominion of the Englith over Ireland, had been eftablifhed above By 
four.centuries, it may fafely be affirmed, that their authority. had _ hi- cha 
therto been little more than nominal. The Irifh princes and nobles, di- ¥ 
vided among themfelves,, readily. paid the exterior marks of .obeifance toa power “ 
which they were not able to refift ; but, as no durable force was ever kept on foot ta ‘i 
retain them to their duty,. they relapfed ftill into. their former ftate of indepen- afl 
dance. Too weak to introduce order and obedience among the rude inhabitants, ig 
the Englifh authority was yet fufficient to check the growth of any enterprizing it 
genius among the natives: And, tho’ it could beftow no true form of civil yovern- . Rap 
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ment, it was able to prevent the rife of any: fuch form, from. the internal com- Chap. VEL, 


bination or fubjection of the Irith. 

Most of the Englifh inftitutions likewife, by which that ifland was governed, 
were to the laft degree abfurd, and fuch .as no ftate before had ever thought of, 
for the preferving dominion over its conquered provinces. 

Tue Englifh nation, all’on fire for the project of fubduing France, @ projects 
whofe fuccefs was the moft improbable, and would to them have proved the moft 
pernicious ; neglected all other enterprizes, to which their fituation fo ftrongly in- 
vited them, and which, in time, would have brought them an acceffion of riches, 
grandeur,‘and fecurity.. Lhe f{mall:army which they maintained in Ireland, they 
never fupplied:regularly with pay.; and as.no money could be levied from the 
ifland, which poffeffed-none, they gave their foldiers the privilege of free quarter 
‘pon the natives. , Rapine and infolence inflamed the hatred, which prevailed be- 
tween the conquerors.and the conquered: Want of fecurity among the Irith, in- 
troducing defpair, nourifhed {till farther the floth, fo natural to that uncultivated 


people.. 

Bur the Enghfh:carried farther their ill-judged tyranny. Inftead of inviting 
the Irifh:to adopt the more:civilized cuftoms of their conquerors, they even re- 
fuféed,, tho’ earneftly follicited, to communicate:to them the privilege of their Jaws, 
and every where marked them out as aliens and as enemies. Thrown out of the 
protection.of juftice, the natives could-find fecurity no where but in force; and 
flying the neighbourhood of cities, which they could not approach with fafety, 
they. fheltered themfelves in their marfhes and. forefts from the infolence of their 
inhuman matters. Being treated like wild beafts, they became fuch 5 and join- 
ing the ardor of revenge to their yet untamed barbarity, they grew every day 
more intractable and dangerous. 

As the Englith princes. efteemed. the conqueft of the difperfed Irifh to be more 
the object of time and patience than the fource of military glory, they willingly 
delegated that office to private adventurers, who inlifting foldiers at their own 
charge, conquered provinces of that ifland, which they converted to their own 
profit. Separate jurifdictions and principalities were eftablifhed by thefe lordly con- 
querors: The power of peace and war was aflumed: Military law was exercifed 
over the Irifh, whom they fubdued, and, by degrees, over the Englith, by whofe 
affiftance they. conquered: And, after their dominion had once taken root, deem- 
ing the Englifh inftitutions lefs favourable to barbarous empire, they degenerated 
into mere Irifh, and abandoned the garb, language, mariners and laws of their 


native country. 
By 
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By all this imprudent condu& of England, the ‘natives of its dependant fate, 
remained {till in that abje&t condition, into which the northern and weftern parts 
of Europe were funk, before they received civility and flavery from the refined 
policy and irrefiftible bravery of Rome. Even at the end of the fixteenth’ cen. 
tury, when every chriftian nation was cultivating with ardour every civil art of life, 
that ifland, lying in a temperate climate, enjoying a fertile foil, acceffible in its 


. fituation, poffeffed of innumerable harbours, was ftill, notwithftanding thefe ad_ 


vantages, inhabited by a people, whofe cuftoms and manners approached nearer 
thefe of favages than of barbarians. | | 

As the brutality and ignorance of the Irith was extreme, they were funk below 
the reach of that curiofity and love of novelty, by which every other people in 
Burope had been feized at the beginning of that century, and which had engaged 
them in innovations and religious difputes, with which they were ftill-fo violently 
agitated. The antient fuperftition, the practices and obfervances of their fathers, 
mingled and polluted with many wild opinions, ftill maintained an unfhaken em- 
pire over them; and the example alone of the Englith was fu ficient to render the 


‘reformation odious to the prejudiced and difcontented Irith. The old oppofition of 


manners, laws, and intereft, was now inflamed by reli gious antipathy ; and the 
fubduing and civilizing that country feemed to become every day more difficult 
and more impracticable. 

Tue animofity againft the Englifh was carried fo far by the Irith, that, in an 
infurrection, raifed by two fons of the earl of Clanricard, they put to the fword 
the whole inhabitants of the town of Athenry, tho’ Irifh; becaufe they began to 
conform themfelves to Englifh cuftoms and inftitutions, and had embraced a 
miore cultivated and civilized form of life, than had been praétifed by their bar- 
barous anceftors *. | 


Tue ufual revenue of Ireland amounted only to fix thoufand pounds a year + - 
The Queen, tho’ with much repining t, commonly added twenty thoufand 
more, which fhe remitted from England: And with this fall revenue, a body 
of one thoufand men was fupported, which, in extraordinary emergencies, was 
augmented to two thoufand|. No wonder, that a force, fo difproportioned to 
the occafion, inftead of fubduing a mutinous kingdom, ferved rather to pro- 
voke the natives, and to excite thofe frequent infurreCtions and rebellions, which 
ftill farther inflamed the animofity between the two nations, and encreafed the 
barbarity and diforders, to which the Irifh were naturally fubject. a 
In 

* Camden, p. 457. + Memoirs of the Sydneys, vol. I. p. 86. t Cox, p. 342. 
Sydney, vol. I p. 85, 200. | Camden, p. 542. Sydney, vol. I. p. 65, 109, 183, 184, 
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In 1560, Shan O’Neale, or the great O’Neale, as the Irith called him; be- Chap. VIL. 


caufe head of ‘that potent clan, raifed a rebellion in Ulfter; and after fome fkir- 

mifhes, was received into ‘favour, upon his fubmiffion, and his promife of amore 

dutiful behaviour for the future|. This impunity tempted him to undertake a 
new infurrection.in 1567; but being puthed by Sir Henry Sidney, lord deputy, 
he retreated into Clandeboy, and rather than fubmit to the Englifh, he put him- 
felf into the hands of fome Scotch iflanders, who commonly infefted thofe parts 
by their incurfions. The Scotch, who retained a quarrel again{ft him on account 
of former injuries, violated the laws of hofpitality, and murdered him in a fefti- 
val, to which they had invited him. He was a man equally noted for his pride, 
his violences, his debaucheries, and his hatred of the E:nglith nation. He is {aid 
to have put fome of his followers to death, becaufe they endeavoured to introduce 
the ufe of bread after the Englifh fafhion §. Tho’ fo violent an enemy to luxury, 
he was extremely addicted to riot ; and was accuftomed, after his intemperance had 
thrown him into a fever, to plunge his body into mire, that he might allay the 
flame, which he had raifed by former exceffes |. Such was the life led by this 
haughty barbarian, who fcorned the title of ear] of Tyrone, which Elizabeth in- 
tended to have reftored to him, and who’ aflumed the rank and appellation of 
King of Ulfter. He ufed alfo to fay, that tho’ the Queen was his fovereign lady, 
he never made peace with her but at her feeking . 

Sirk Henry Sidney was one of the wifeft and moft ative <overnors whom Ire. 
land had enjoyed for feveral reigns *; and he poffeffed his zuthority eleven years ; 
during which time, he ftruggled with many difficulties, and made fome progrefs 
in repreffing thofe diforders, which had become inveterate among that people. 
The earl of Defmond, in 1569, gave him difturbance from the hereditary ani- 
mofity which prevailed between that nobleman and the earl of Ormond, who 
was de{cended from the only family, eftablithed in Ireland, that had ever fteddily 
maintained its loyalty to the Englifh crown+. ‘The earl of Thomond, in 1570, 
attempted a rebellion in Connaught, but was obliged to fly into France, before 
his defigns were ripe for execution. Stukeley, another fugitive, found fuch credit 
with the pope, Gregory the 19th, that he flattered his holinefs with the profpect 
of making his nephew, Buon Compagno, King of Irelanc ; and as if this pro- 
ject had already taken effe@, he accepted the title of marquefs of Leinfter from 
the new fovereign {. . He pafied next into Spain; and after having received 
much encouragement and great rewards from Philip, who intended to make .ufe 
of him as an inftrument to difturb Queen Elizabeth, he was found to pofiefs 

. 4 too 

| Camden, p, 385, 391. § Ibid. p. 409. + Ibid. p. 409. Cox, p. 324, q Ibid. p. 421, 
* Ibid’ p.. 350. + Camden, p. 424. } Ibid. p. 430. Cox, p. 354. 
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too little intereft for executing thofe high promifes,, which he had»made to that 
monarch.” He retired into Portugal; and following the fortunes of Don Sebattian, 
he perifhed with that gallant prince in his bold. but fatal expedition .againft the 
Moors. 

Lorp Gray fucceeded Sydney in the government of. Ireland; and, in 1579, 
fupprefied a new rebellion of the earl of Defmond, tho’ fupported by a.body of 
Spaniards and Italians. .The.rebellion of the Bourks followed. a few years after. 
wards; occafioned by. the ftrict and equitable adminiftration of Sir Richard Bing- 
ham, governor of Connaught, who endeavoured to reprefs the tyranny of the 
chieftains over their- vaflals *. The Queen, finding Ireland fo burthenfome to 
her, tried feveral.expedients for reducing it to a ftate of greater order and fub- 
miffion. She encouraged the earl of Effex, father to that nob'eman, who was 
afterwards her favourite, to attempt the fubduing and planting Clandeboy, Ferny 
and other territories, part of fome late forfeitures: But that enterprize proved 
unfortunate ; and Effex died of a diftemper, occafioned, as is fappofed, by the 
vexation, which he had conceived, from his difappointments. An univerfity was 
founded in Dublin with a view of introducing arts and learning into that king- 
dom, and civilizing the uncultivated: manners of the inhabitants+. © But the 
moft unhappy expedient, employed in the government of Ireland,..was that made 
ufe of in 1585 by Sir John Perrot, at that time lord deputy: He put arms into 
the hands of che Irifh inhabitants of Ulfter,.in order to enable them, without 
the affiftance of the government, to reprefs the incurfions of the Scotch 
iflanders, by which thefe parts were much infeftedt. At the fame time, the 
invitations of Philip, joined to their zeal for the catholic religion, engaged many 
of the gentry to ferve in the Low Country wars; and thus Ireland, being pro- 
vided both of officers and foldiers, of difcipline and arms, became formidable 
to the Englifh, and was able to maintain a more regular war againft her an- 
tient matters. | 

Hucu O’Neale, nephew to Shan O’Neale, had been raifed by the Queen to 
the dignity of earl of Tyrone; but having murdered his coufin, fon to that rebel, 
and being acknowleged head of his clan, he preferred the pride of barbarous li- 
cence and dominion, to the pleafures of opulence and tranquillity, and fomented 
all thofe diforders, by which he hoped to weaken or overturn the Englifh govern- 
ment. He was noted for the vices of perfidy and cruelty, fo common among 
vincultivated nations; and was alfo eminent for courage, a virtue, which their 
diforderly courfe of life requires, and. which, notwithftanding, being unfupported 


by 


+ Camden, p. 566, 


© Stowe, p. 720. + Nanton’s Fragmenta Regalia, p. 203. 
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by the principle of honour, is commonly more precarious among them, than 
among a civilized people. Tyrone, aétuated by this fpirit, fecretly fomented 
the difcontents of the Maguires, Odonnels, O’Rourks, Macmahons, and other 
rebels ; yet trufting to the influence of his deceitful oaths and profeffions, he put 
himfelf into-the hands of Sir William Ruftel, who, in the year 1594, was {ent over 
Jord deputy into Ireland. Contrary to the advice and proteftation of Sir Henry 
Bagnal, marfhal of the army, he was difmiffed; and returning to his own coun- 
try, he embraced the refolution of railing an open rebellion, and of relying no 
longer on the lenity or inexperience of the Englith government. He entered 
into. a correfpondence with Spain: He procured thence a fupply of arms and 
ammunition: And having united all the Irith chieftains in a dependance upon 


him, he began to be regarded as a formidable enemy. 


Tue native Irith were fo miferably poor, that their country afforded few other 
commodities but cattle and oatmeal, which were eafily deftroyed or driven away 
on the approach of the enemy ; and as Elizabeth was aver{e to the expence requi- 
fite for fupporting her armies, the Englith found much difficulty in pufhine their 
advantages, and in purfuing the rebels into the bogs, woods, and other faftneffes, 
to which they retreated. Thefe motives made Sir John Norris, who commanded 
the Englifh army, the more ready to hearken te any propofals of accommodation 
made him by Tyrone; and after the war was {pun out by thefe artifices fo; 
fome_ years,. that gallant Englifhman, finding that he had been deceived by 
treacherous promifes, and that he had performed nothing worthy of his antient 
reputation, was feized with a Janguifhing diftemper, and died of vexation and 
difcontent. Sir Henry Bagnal, who fucceeded him in the command, was ftilt 
more unfortunate. As he advanced to relieve the fort of Biack- water, beficged 
by the rebels, he was furrounded in difadvantageous ground; his foldiers, dif- 
couraged by their powder’s accidentally taking fire, were put to flight ; and, 
tho’ the purfuit was {topt by Montacute, who commanded the Englith horfe, 
fifteen hundred men, together with the general himfelf, were left dead upon the 
fpot. This victory, fo unufual to the Irith, mightily raifed their fpirits, fup- 
plied them with arms and ammunition, and exalted the reputation of Tyrone, 
who affumed the character of the deliverer of his country, and patron of Irith 
liberty *. 

Tue Englifh council were now fenfible that the rebellion in Ireland was come 
to a dangerous head, and that the former temporizing arts, of granting truces and 
pacifications to the rebels, and of allowing them to purchafe pardons by refign- 
ing part of the plunder, acquired during their infurrections, ferved only to encou- 

4 S$ rage 
* Cox, p. Arg. 
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rage the fpirit ‘of mutiny and diforder among them. It was therefore refolved, 
to pufh thé: war by more vigorous meafures; and the Queen caft het eye of 


‘Charles:Blount; lord Mountjoy, as a man, who, tho’ hitherto lefs accuftomed 


Effex fent over 
to Ireland. 


to armsthan to books*and literature, was endowed, fhe thought, with: talents 


équal to that undertaking, » But the young earl of Eficx, ambitious of glory, and 
defirous of obtaining this government for himfelf, oppofed the choice of Mount- 


joy ; and reprefented the neceffity of appointing, for that important employment, 
fome perfon more experienced in war than this nobleman, more practifed in bufi: 
nefs, and of higher quality and reputation. By this defcription, he was under 
ftood'to mean himfelf +; and no fooner was his defire known, to be poffeffed of 
that government, than his enemies, even more zealoufly than his friends, con- 
{pired to render his wifhes effectual. Many of ‘his friends thought, that he ne+ 
ver fhould confent, except for a very fhort time, to accept of employments 
which muft remove him from court, and prevent him from cultivating that per? 
fonal inclination, which the Queen fo vifibly bore himig. + His enemies hoped} 
that if, by his abfence, fhe had once leizure to forget the:charms of his perfon 
and converfation, his impatient and lofty demeaner would foon difguft a princefs, 
who ufually exacted fuch profound fubmiffion and implicit obedience from all her 
fervants, But Effex was incapable of entering into fuchocautious views; and ever 
Elizabeth, who was extremely defirous of fubduing the Irifh rebels, :and who 
was much prepoffeffed in favour of Effex’s genius, readily agreed to appoint 
him governor of Ireland, under the title of lord lieutenant. The more to en- 
courage him in his undertaking, fhe granted him by his patent more extenfive 
authority than had ever before been conferred on any lieutenant ; the power of 
carrying on or finifhing the war as he pleafed, of pardoning the rebels, and of 
filling all the moft confiderable employments of the kingdom *. And to enfure 
him of fuccefs, fhe levied a numerous army of fixteen thoufand foot and thir- 
teen hundred horfe, which fhe afterwards augmented to twenty thoufand foot 
and two thoufand horfe: A force, which, it was apprehended, would be able, 
in one campaign, to overwhelm the rebels, and make an entire conqueft of Ire- 
land. Nor did Effex’s enemies, the ear] of Nottingham, lord admiral, Sir Ro- 


bert Cecil, fecretary, Sir Walter Raleigh, and lord Cobham, throw any obftacles 


in the way of thefe preparations; but hoped, that the higher the Queen’s ex- 
pectations were raifed of fuccefs, the more difficult it would be for the event ‘to 
correfpond to them. Ina like view, they rather feconded, than oppofed, thofe 
exalted encomiums, which Effex’s numerous and fanguine friends difperfed, of 

+ | his 


+ Bacon, vol. IV, p. 512. j Cabbala, p. 79. * Rymer, tom. XVI. p. 366. 
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his high genius, of his elegant endowments, his: heroic courage, his: unbounded 
generofity, and his noble birth; nor were they difpleafed to.obferve that paf- 
fionate fondnefs, which the people-every where exprefied for this nobleman, 
Thefe artful politicians had ftudied his character; and finding, that his open and 
undaunted fpirit, if taught temper and referve from oppofition, mutt become ins 
vincible, they refolved rather to give full breath to. thofe fails, which.were al- 
ready too much expanded, and to. pufh him upon dangers, of which he feemed 
to make fuch {mall account +. And the better to make advantage of. his indif. 
crétions, {pies were fet upon all his actions and-even expreffions; and his vehes 
ment fpirit, which, while he was in the midft of the court and environed by his 
rivals, was unacquainted with difguife, could not fail, after he thought himfelf 
furrounded by none but friends, to give a.pretence for malignant fufpicions and 
conftructions. 


Essex left London in themonth of March, attended by the acclamations of 
the populace, and what did him more honour, accompanied by a numerous train 
of. nobility and gentry, who, from affection to his perfon,: had attached them- 
felves to all his fortunes, and propofed to acquire fame and military experience 
uncer fo renowned a commander. The firft act of authority, which he exercifed, 
after his arrival in Ireland, was an indifcretion, but: of.the generous kind; and 
in both thefe, refpects, - fuitable to his character. - He appointed his intimate 
friend, the earl of Southampton, general of the horfe; a nobleman, who had 
difpleafed the Queen, by fecretly «marrying without her confent, and whom fhe 
had therefore enjoined flex not to employ. in any command under him. She 
no fooner heard of this inftance of difobedience than fhe reprimanded him, and 
ordered him to recal his commiffion to Southampton, But Effex, who had 
imagined, that fome .reafons, which he oppofed to her. firtt injunctions, had 
conyinced her, had the imprudehce to remonttrate againft thefe fecond orders * ; 
and it was not ti!l fhe reiterated her commands, that he could be prevailed on to 
difplace his friend. 


_ Essex, on his landing at Dublin, -had-deliberated with the Irith council, con- 
cerning the proper methods of carrying On war againft the rebels ; and here he 
was guilty of a capital error, which was the ruin of his enterprize, He had al- 
ways, while in England, blamed the conduét of former commanders, who art- 
fully protracted. the war, who harrafled their troops in {mall enterprizes, and 
who, by agreeing to truces and temporary pacifications with the rebels, had given 
them leizure to recruit their broken forces f, In conformity to thefe views, he 

452 had 


+ Camden. Ofborne, p: 371. * Birch’s Memoirs, vol. II. p. 421, 451. t Ibid. p. 4315 
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had ever infifted upon leading his forces immediately into Ulfter againft Tyrone, 
the capital enemy ; and his inftruétions had been drawn agreeable to thefe his de- 
clared intentions and refolutions. But the Irith counfellors perfuaded him, that 
the feafon was too early for the enterprize, and that as the moraffes, in which the 
Irifh ufually fheltered themfelves, would not, as yet, be penetrable to the Enelifh 
forces, it would be better to employ the prefent time in an expedition into Mun- 
{ter. Their fecret reafon for this advice was, that many of them pofieffed eftates 
in that province, and were defirous to have the enemy diflodged from their neigh- 
bourhood*: But the fame felfifth fpirit, which had induced them to give this 
council, made them foon after difown it, when they found the bad confequences 
with which it was attended +. 


Essex obliged all the rebels of Munfter either to fubmit or to fly into the 
neighbouring provinces: But as the Irifh, from the greatnefs of the Queen’s 
preparations, had concluded, that fhe intended to reduce them to total fubjection, 
or even utterly to exterminate them, they confidered their prefent defence as a 
common caufe; and the Englifh forces were no fooner withdrawn, than the in- 
habitants of Munfter relapfed into rebellion, and renewed their confederacy with 
their other countrymen. The army, meanwhile, by the fatigue of long and te- 
dious marches, and by the influence of the climate, was become extreme fickly ; 
and on their return to Dublin, about the middle of July, were fuprizingly di- 
minifhed in number. ‘Their courage was even much abated: For tho’ they had 
prevailed in fome leffer enterprizes, as againft the lord Cahir and others ; yet had 
they fometimes met with a more ftout refiftance than they expeéted from the 
Irifh, whom they were wont to defpife ; and as they were raw troops and unex- 
perienced, a confiderable body of them had been put to flight at the Glins, by 
an inferior number of the enemy: Effex was fo enraged at this mifbehaviour, 
that he cafhiered all the officers, and decimated the private men t. But this in- 
ftance of feverity, tho’ neceflary, had intimidated the foldiers, and had encreafed 
their averfion to the prefent fervice. 


Tue Queen was extremely difgufted, when fhe heard, that fo confiderable a 
part of the feafon was confumed in thefe frivolous enterprizes; and was ftiil 
more furprized, that Effex perfevered in the fame praétice, which he had {fo 
much condemned in others, and which he knew to be fo much contrary to her 


“purpofe and intention. That nobleman, in order to give his troops leizure to 


recruit from their ficknefs and fatigue, marched with a fmall body of fifteen 
hundred men into the county of Ophelie againft the O’Connors and O’Mores, 
whom 


® Birch’s Memoirs, vol. II. p. 448, + Winwood, vol. I. p. 140, $ Cox, p. 423, 
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whom he forced to a fubmiffion: But on his return to Dublin, he found the army Chap. VII. 


fo extremely diminifhed, that he wrote to the Englith council an account of his 
condition, and informed them, that if he received not immediately a reinforcement 
of two thoufand men, it would be impoffible for him this feafon to attempt any 
thing againft Tyrone. That there might be no pretence for farther inactivity, 
the Queen immediately fent over the number demanded *; and Effex began at 
laft to affemble his forces for the expedition into Ulfter. The army was fo ex- 
tremely averfe to this enterprize, and terrified with the reputation of Tyrone, 
that many of them counterfeited ficknefs, many of them deferted + ; and Effex 
found, that after leaving the neceflary garrifons, he could fcarce lead four thou- 
fand men againft the rebels. He marched, however, with this fma]] army ; 
but was foon fenfible, that, in fo advanced a feafon, it would be impoffible for 


him to effectuate any thing againft an enemy, who, tho’ fuperior in number, were 


determined to avoid every decifive aétion. He hearkened, therefore, to a mef- 
fage fent him by Tyrone, who defired a conference; and a place, near the two 
camps, was accordingly appointed. The generals met without any of their at- 
tendants, and a river ran between them, into which Tyrone entered to the depth 
of his faddle: But Effex ftood on the oppofite bank. After half an hour’s con- 
ference, where Tyrone behaved with great fubmiffion and refpect to the lord 
lieutenant, a ceffation of arms was concluded to the firft of May, renewable from 
fix weeks to fix weeks; but which might be broke off by either party upon a 
fortnight’s warning t. Effex alfo received from Tyrone propofals for a peace, 
in which that rebel had inferted many unreafonable and exorbitant conditions - 
And there appeared afterwards fome reafon to fufpeét, that he had here com- 
menccd a very unjufltifiable correfpondence with the enemy |]. 

So unexpected an iffue of an enterprize, the greateft and moft expenfive which 
Elizabeth had ever undertaken, provoked her extremely againft Effex; and this 
difguft was much augmented by other circumftances of that nobleman’s con- 
duct. Ele wrote many letters to the Queen and council, full of peevifh and 
impatient expreffions; complaining of his enemies, lamenting that their calym- 
nies fhould be believed againft him, and difcovering fymptoms of a mind, 
equally haughty and difcontented. She took care to inform him of her dif- 
fatisfaction ; but commanded him to remain in Ireland till farther orders. 


Essex heard at once of Elizabeth’s anger, and of the promotion of his ene- 


‘my, Sir Robert Cecil, to the office of mafter of the wards, an office which he 


himfelf 


* Birch’s Memoirs, vol. II. p.430. Cox, p. 421. 
¢ Ibid. p. 125. 


+ Sydney’s Letters, vol. II. p. 112, 113, 
|| Winwood, vol. J. p. 307, State Trials. Bacon, vol. IV. p. S14. 535, $37. 
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himfelf afpired to: And -dreading,. that, if, he remained:any longer abfent,. the, 
Queen would be totally alienated from him, he haftily embraced: a refolution, 
which, he knew, had once fucceeded with. the earl of Leicefter, the former fa- 
vourite of Elizabeth. Leicefter being informed, while in. the Low Countries, 
that his miftrefs was extremely difpleafed with his conduct, difobeyed her orders, 
by coming over into England; and having pacified’ her by his prefence, by his 
apologies, and by his flattery and infinuation, difappointed all the expettations 
of his enemies *. Effex, therefore, weighing. more.the fimilarity of circum- 
ftances than the difference of characters between himfelf and Leicefter, immedi+ 
ately fet out for England; and making fpeedy journeys, he arrived at.court bes 
fore any one was in the leaft apprized of his intentions +. -Tho’ befmeared with 
dirt and fweat, he haftened up ftairs to the prefence chamber, thence to the 
privy chamber; nor ftopped. till he was in the Queen’s bed chamber, who was 
newly rifen, and was fitting with her hair about her face. He threw himfelf on 
his knees, kiffed her hand, and had fome private conference with her; where-he 
was fo gracioufly received, that on his ceparture he was heard to exprefs great 
fatisfaction, and to thank God, that, the’ he had fuffered much trouble and 
many ftorms abroad, he found a fweet calm at home f. 


But this placability of Elizabeth: was merely the refult of her furprize, and 
of the momentary fatisfaction, which fhe felt on the fudden and unexpeéted ap- 
pearance of her favourite: After fhe had found lcizure for recolle€tion, all his 
faults recurred to her memory; and fhe thouglt it neceffary by fome fevere dif- 
cipline, to fubdue this haughty and imperious fpirit, who, prefuming on’ her 
partiality and indulgence, had pretended to domineer in her councils, ‘to engrofs 
all her favour, and to act, in the moft important affairs, without regard to her 
orders arid inftructions. When Effex waited on her in the afternoon; he found 
her extremely altered in her carriage towards him: She ordered him to:be con- 
fined to his chamber; to be twice examined»by the council ; and tho’ His anfwers 
were calm and fubmiffive, fhe committed him to the cuftody of the lord keeper, 
Egerton, and held him fequeftered from all company, even from that’ of his 
countefs, nor was fo much as:the intercourfe of letters permitted between them. 
Effex dropped many exprelffions of humiliation and forrow, none of refentment:: 
He profefied an entire fubmiffion to the Queen’s will: Declared his intention of 
retiring into the country, and of leading thenceforth a private life, remote from 
courts and bufinefs: But tho’ he affected to be fo entirely cured of his. afpiring 

: ambition, 


* Birch’s Memoirs, vol. IL. p. 453. + + Winwood, vol. I. p. 118. t Sydney’s Letters» 
wol, I]. p..127. 
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Qmbition, the vexation of this difappoihyment, and of ithe triumph gained by his Chap. VIZ, 


enemies, preyed upon his haughty {pirit 5 and he oa into. a. daftemper, which 
feemed to put his life in hazard. m 


THe Queen had always declared to all the world, ‘and even to the earl hime1gy 
that the purpofe of her feverity was to correct, not to ruin him * ; “ahd Whér fhe 
heardof his condition, fhe was not’a little alarmed with the danger. She ordefet 

eight phyficiahs of the belt reputation and experience’to Confult of his cafe; ana 
being informed, that the iffue was much to be’ apprehended,’ fhe fent«Dr. James 
to him with fome broth, and defired that phyfician to deliver him 4 meflage, which 
fhe probably deemed of ftill greater virtue ; that, if fhe thought fuch a ftep cont 
faftent with her-honour, fhe would herfelf pay him a vifit.: The by-ftandersy 
who-carefully obferved her countenance, remarked, that in Rreanens. thefe 
words, her eyes were fuffufed with tears}. : 

Wuen thefe fymptoms of the Queen’s returning affection towards Effex were 
known, they gave a fenfible alarm to the faction which had declared: their oppo 
fition to him. Sir Walter Raleigh, in particular, the moft violent as well as the 
mof ‘ambitious of his enemies, was fo affected with the appearance of that fudé¢ 
den revolution, that he was feized with ficknefs in his turn, and the Queen was 
obliged to apply the fame-falve to his wound, and to fend him a favourable mef 
_fage, expreffing her defire of his recovery t. 


THE medicine which'the Queen jadminiftered to thefe afpiring rivals, was fuc; 
cefsful with both; and Effex; being now allowed the company of his counteds, 
and having entertained more promifing hopes of his future fortunes, was fo much 
reftored in his health, as to be thought paft all danger. A belief was infufed into 
Elizabeth, that his diftemper had been entirely counterfeit, in order to move her 
compafiion || ; and fhe relapfed into her former rigour againfthim. He wrote hes 
a letter, and fent her a rich prefent on New- Year's day; as was ufual among the 
courtiers of that time; She read the letter, but rejected the prefent.. After 
fome interval, however, of feverity ;- fheallowed him to retire to his own houte : 
And tho’ he remained ftill under cuftody, and was fequeftered from all company, 
he was fo grateful for this mark of lenity, that he fent her a letter of thanks on the 
occafion. ‘* This farther degree of goodnefs,” faid he, ‘* doth found in mine 
‘< ears, as if your majefty fpake thefe words, Die not, Effex for tho’ I punife 
ss thine offence, and humble thee for thy good, yet will I one day be ferved again by 


© thee, 
* Birch’s Memoirs, p. 4445. 445. Sydney Papers, vol. If. p. 196. + Sydney Letters, 
vol. I]. p. 151. t Ibid. p. 139. h Ibid.. p. 153 4 Ibid. p. 155, 156. 
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“< thee. My proftrate foul makes this anfwer. I bope for that bleffed da. And 
** in expectation of it, all my afflictions of body or mind are humbly, patiently, 
** and chearfully borne by me *.’? The countefs of Effex, daughter of Sir Fran- 
cis Walfingham, pofiefied, as well as her hufband, a very refined tafte in litera- 
ture; and the chief confolation which Effex enjoyed, during this period of anxi- 
ety and expectation, confifted in her company, and in reading with her thofe in- 
itructive and entertaining authors which, even during the time of his greateft 
profperity, he had never entirely neglected. 


Tere were feveral incidents which kept alive the Queen’s anger againft Effex. 
Every account which fhe received from Ireland, convinced her more and more of 
his mifconduct in that government, and of the infignificant purpofes to which he 
had employed fo much force and treafure. Tyrone, fo far from being quelled, 
had thought proper, in lefs than three months, to break the truce, and joining 
with O Donel, and other rebels, had over-run almoft the whole kingdom. He 
boafted, that he was certain of receiving a fupply of men, money, and arms 


from Spain: He pretended to be champion of the catholic religion: And ‘he 


loudly exulted in the prefent of a phznix plume, which the pope, Clement the 
eighth, in order to encourage him in the profecution of fo good a caufe, had con- 
fecrated, and had conferred upon him+. The Queen, that fhe might check his 
progrefs, returned to her former intention, of appointing Mountjoy lord-deputy , 
and tho’ that nobleman, who was an intimate friend of Effex, and defired his re- 
turn to the government of Ireland, did at firft very earneftly excufe himfelf, on 
account of his bad ftate of health, fhe obliged him to accept of that employment, 
Mountjoy found the ifland almoft in a defperate fituation; but being aman. of 
capacity and vigour, he was fo little difcouraged, that he immediately advanced 
againft Tyrone in Ulfter. He penetrated into the heart of that country, the chief 
feat of the rebels: He fortified Derry and Mount-Norris, in order to bridle the 
Irifh: He chaced them from the field, and obliged them to take fhelter in the 
woods and morafles: He employed, with equal fuccefs, Sir George Carew in 
Munfter: And by thefe promifing fuccefies, he gave new life to the Queen’s aus 
thority in that country. 

As the comparifon of Mountjoy’s adminiftration with that of Effex, contri- 
buted to alienate her from her favourite, fhe received additional difeuft from the 
partiality of the people, who, prepoffeffed with an extravagant idea of Effex’s 
merit, complained of the injuftice which was done him, .by his removal from 


court, and by his confinement, Libels were fecretly difperfed againft Cecil and 
Raleigh, 


* Birch’s Memoirs, p- 4.44. + Camden, p. 617. 
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Raleigh, and all his enemies. And his popularity, which was always great, 
feemed rather to be increafed than diminifhed by his misfortunes. Elizabeth, in 
order to juftify to the public her conduét with regard to him, had often taken 
the refolution of -having him tried in the ftar-chamber, for his offences: But her 
tendernefs for him prevailed at laft over her feverity ; and fhe was contented to 
have him only examined by the privy-council, The attorney-general, Coke, 
opened the caufe againft him, and treated him with the cruelty and infolence 
which that great lawyer ufually exercifed againft the unfortunate. He difplayed, 
in the ftrongeft colours, all the faults committed by Effex in his adminiftration 
of Ireland: His making Southampton general of the horfe, contrary to the 
Queen’s injunctions; his deferting the enterprize againft Tyrone, and marching 
to Leinfter and Munfter; his conferring knighthood on.too many perfons; his 
fecret conference with ‘T’yrone ; and his fudden return from Ireland, in contempt 
of her majefty’s commands. He allo exaggerated the indignity of the conditions 
which Tyrone had been allowed to propofe; odious and abominable conditions, 
faid he; a public toleration of an idolatrous religion, pardon for himfelf and 
every traitor in Ireland, and full refticution of lands and poffeffions to all of 
them +, The follicitor-general, Fleming, infifted upon the wretched fituation 
in which the earl had left that kingdom ; and Francis Bacon, fon to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, who had been Jord keeper in the beginning of the prefent reign, clofed 
the charge with difplaying the undutiful expreffions contained in fome letters 


wrote by the earl. 


Essex, when his turn came to plead in his own behalf, renouneed, with great 
fubmiffion and humility, all pretenfions to an apology; and declared his refo- 
lution never, on this or any other occafion, to have any conteft with his fovereign, 
He faid, that having fevered himfelf from the world, and abjured all fentiments 
of ambition, he had no fcruple to confefs every failing or error into which his 
youth, folly, or manifold infirmities might have betrayed him; that his inward 
forrow for his offences againft her majefty was fo profound, that it exceeded al] 
his outward croffes and afflictions, nor did he retain any fcruple of fubmitting to 
a public confeffion of whatever fhe had been pleafed to impute to him; that in hig 
acknowlegements he retained only one referve, which he never would relinquith bur 
with his life, the affertion of a loyal and unpolluted heart, of an unfeigned af- 
fection, of an earneft defire ever to perform to her majefty the beft fervice which 
his poor abilities would permit ;- and that if this fentiment was recognized 
bythe council, he willingly acquiefced in any condemnation or fentence which 

4a. they 


+ Birch’s Memoirs, vol, II. p. 449, t Sydney’s Letters, vol, I. p. 200. 
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@hap. Vii. they could pronounce againftt’ him; This fubmiffion’ was. uttered with. fo 


I 600 . 


much eloquence; and tn fo pathetic a manner, that it drew tears from many-of the 
fpectators ||; All.the privy-counfellors, in giving their judgiment,- made no feru- 
ple of doiwg the earl juftice, with regard to the loyalty of his intentions, Ewen 
Cecil, whom he believed his capital enemy, treated him with regard and:hu- 
manity. And the fentence given by’the lord keeper, (to which the council af 
fented) was in thefe words, ‘* If this caufe,” faid he, ** had been heardiin the 
‘¢ Star-chamber; my fentence muft have been for as great a fine as ever 'was fet 
‘¢ upon any man’s head in that court, together with perpetual confinement in that 
‘* prifon which belongeth toa man of his quality, the Tower. But fince we 
“ are now im another place, and in a courfe of favour, my cenfure is, that the 
ce earl of Effex is not to execute the office of acounfellor, nor that of ‘earl mar- 
*¢ fhal of England, nor of mafter of the ordinance; and to return’ to, his own 
«© houfe, there to continue a prifoner, till it fhall pleafe her mayjefty to releafe 
‘¢ this and all the reft of his fentence*.” The earl of Cumberland made a flight 
oppofition to this fentence 5 and faid, that if he thought it would ftand, he would 
have required a little longer time to deliberate, that he thought it fomewhat fe- 
vere, and that any commander in chief might eafily incur a like penalty. But; 
however, added he, in confidence of her majefty’s mercy, I agree with the reft. 
The earl of Worcefter delivered his opinion in a.couple of Latin verfes, imply- 
ing, that, where tte Gods are offended, even misfortunes ought to be imputed 
as crimes, and that accident is no excufe for tran{greffions atee the Divinity. 


Bacon, fo much diftinguifhed afterwards by his high offices, and ftill more by 
his profound genius for the fcien¢es, was nearly allied to. the Cecil family, being 
nephew to lord Burleigh, and coufin-german to the fecretary > But notwithftand- 
ing his extraordinary talents, he had met with fo little protection from his power, 
ful relations, thathe had not yet obtained any preferment in the law, which was 
his profeffion.’ But Effex, who could diftinguith merit, and who paffionately 
loved it, had entered into an mntimate friendfhip with Bacon; had zealoufly at- 
tempted, tho’ without fuecefs, to procure him. the’ office of Queen’s follicitor s 
and in order to comfort ‘his friend under the difappoimtment, had conferred on 
him a prefent of land to the value of eighteen hundred pounds+. | The- public 
could ill excufé Bacon’s appearance before the council, againft fo munificent a 
benefactor; tho* he ated in obedience to the Quecn’s orders: But the was fo 
well pleafed with his behaviour, that the impofed on him a new tafk, of drawing 

| a nar- 


| Sydney’s Letters, vol. I]. p. 200,. 207, * Birch’s Memoirs, vol. I]. p. 454. Cam- 
den, p. 626, 627. + Cabbala, p.78. 
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a narrative of that day’s» proceedings,’ ihvorder. to -fatisfy the nation of) the 
juitice and lenity of her conduét. . Bacon; who :wanted firmnefs of charaéter, 
more than humanity, gave to the whole tranfaction the moft favourable turn for 
Ieffex; and, in particular, painted-out, in elaborate ex cprefliony the. dutiful faub- 
miffion which that nobleman difcovered in the defence which he made for his con- 
duct, . When he read the paper to her, fhe fmiled at that peflage, and obferved 
to Bacon, that old love, fhe faw, could not eafily be forgotten. He replied, 
that he hoped fhe meant that of herfelf ff. 

Aux the world, indeed, expected, that Eflek would foon be reinftated in his 
former credit {j: Perhaps, as is ufual in reconcilements founded of inclination, 
would acquire an additional afcendant with the Queen, and a'ter all his difgraces 
would» again appear more a favourite. than ever,.. They were confirmed in this 
hope, when they faw, that tho’ he was fill prohibited ‘to: appear at court:*, he 
was continued in hisofice of mafter of horfe, and was reftored tohis liberty, and 
that all his friends had accefs to him. Effex himfelf feemed determined: to: per- 
fevere in that conduct which had hitherto been fo fuccefsful, and which the Queen, 


“by all this difcipline, had endeavoured to render habitual tohim: He wrote to 


her, that he kiffed her majefty’s hands, and the rod with which:fhe had corrected 
him; but that he could never recover his ufual chearfulnefs; till fhe déigned to 
admit him to that prefence which had ever been thé chief fource of his mapper 
and enjoyment: And that he had now refolved to make amends for his paft er- 
rors, to retire into a country felitude, and to fay with Nebuchadnezzar, ‘* Let 
«< my dwelling be with the beaits of the field; let.me eat grifs as an ox, and be 
‘*- wet with the dew of heaven ;_ tilhitdhall-pleafethe Queemto reftore me to my 
‘¢ underftanding.”’ The Queen was much pleafed with thefe fentiments, and re- 
plied, that fhe heartily wifhed his actions might correfpond to his expreflions ; 
that he had tried her patience a long timeyand it was but jaft fhe fhould now 
make fome experiment of his fubmiffion ;: that her father would never have par- 
doned fo muchiobitinacy; ebutthat; if the furnace of affliction produced fuch 
cood effects, fhe fhould ever after have the better opinion of her chemiftry +. 


Tue earl of Effex pofleffed a monopoly of fweet wines aad as his patent was 
near expiring, he patiently expected that the Queen would renew it, and confi- 
dered this event as the critical circumftance of his life, which would determine 
whether he could everhope to be reinftated ‘m credit and authority** . “But Eli- 
zabeth, tho’ gracious in her demeanor, was of a temper fomewhat haughty and 


AT 2 fevere ; 
{ Cabbala, p. 83. | Winwood, vol. I. p. * Bifcth’s Memoirs, vol, IT. 
p. 462. + Camden, p. 628. ** Birch’ : Me moirs, vol. II, >. 472. °° 
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fevere ; and being continually furrounded with Effex’s enemies, means were found 
to perfuade her, that his lofty {pirit was not yet fufficiently humbled, and that 
he muft undergo this farther trial, before he could again be fafely. received into. 


favour. She therefore refufed his demand; and even added, in a; contemptuous. 


ftile, that an ungovernable beaft muft be ftinted.in his-provender.|). 


Tuts rigour, puthed one ftep too far, proved the final ruin of this young no- 
bleman, and was the fource of infinite forrow and vexation-to the Queen herfelf. 
Effex, who had with great difficulty fo long fubdued his proud {fpirit, and 
whofe patience was now exhaufted, imagining that the Queen: was. entirely 
inexorable, burft at once all reftraints of fubmiffion and of prudence, and wag 
determined to: feek relief, by proceeding to.the utmoft extremities againft his 
enemies. Even during his greateft favour he had ever been accuftomed to carry 


matters with. a high hand againft his fovereign ;: andias this practice gratified his. 


own temper, and was fometimes fuccefsful, he had imprudently imagined, that ie 
was the only proper method of managing her: But being now. reduced to des 
{pair, he gave entire reins to his violent difpofition, and threw: off all: appears. 


ance of duty and refpeét. Intoxicated with: the general favour which he al-- 
ready poffeffed, he practifed: anew every art of popularity ;. and endeavoured ‘to. 


increafe the general good-will by an hofpitable manner of life, little fuited to his. 


fituation and his circumftances. His former. employments: had given him greats 
connections with gentlemen of the military. profeffiom.;. and he now-entertained,. 
by additional carefies. and civilities,, a friendfhip with all defperate adventurers;. 


whofe attachment, he hoped, might, in his prefent views, prove ferviceable to 
him. He fecretly. courted the confidence of the catholics; but. his: chief trut 


lay‘in:the puritans, whom:he openly carefled; and whofe manners he feemed to. 
have entirely adopted. He engaged the moft celebrated preachers-of that fe to. 


refort to Effex-houfe ;. he had daily prayers and fermons. in his family ; and he 
invited all the zealots in London to attend’ thofe pious:exercifes. Such was the 
difpofition now beginning to prevail. among the Englifi, that, inftead of feafts 
ing, and: public {pectacles,. the methods anciently:practifed in.commonwealths to. 
gain the populace,, nothing fo effectually, ingratiated an ambitious leader. with the- 
public, as thefe fanatical entertainments.. And as. the puritanical ‘preachers free 
quently inculcated in their-fermons the doctrine of refiftance. to the civil magi- 
itsate, they prepared the minds of their. hearers. for thofe, purpofes.which Effex. 
was fecretly contriving *, — | 


Bur: 


} Camden, p. 628, 4. Cabbala, p. 9. * Birch’s Memoirs, vol. IIs. p, 453.. 
Camden, p. 630. 
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But the moft pernicious imprudence of this nobleman proceedéd from the Chap. VII. 


epennefs of his temper, by which he was ill qualified to fuceeed in fuch difficult 
and dangerous projects. He indulged himfelf in great liberties of fpeech, and 
was even heard to fay of the Queen, that fhe was now grown an old woman, 
and was become as crooked in her mind as in her body-+. -Some court ladies, 
whofe favours Iflex had formerly neglected, carried her thefe ftories, and incenfed 
her toa high degree againit him. Elizabeth was ever remarkably jealous on this 
head; and tho’ fhe was now approaching to her feventieth year, fhe allowed her. 
courtiers [, and even foreign ambafladors ||, to compliment her upon her beauty .. 


nor had all her good fenfe been able tocure her of this prepofterous infirmity *. 
THERE 


+ Camden, p. 629.. Ofborne, p. 397. Sir Walter Raleigh’s Prerogative of Parliaments, p. 43. 
t Birch’s Memoirs, vol. Il. p. 442, 443. || Sydney’s Letters, vol. If. p. 191: 

* Moft of Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers feigned love and defire towards her, and addrefféd themfelves 
to her in the ftile of paffion and gallantry. Sir Walter Raleigh, having fallen into difgrace, wrote 
the following letter to his friend Sir Robert Cecil, with a view, no doubt; of having it fhewn to the 
Queen. ‘* My heart was never broke till:this day, that I hear the Queen goes away fo farof, whom 
«< T have followed fo many years, with fo great love and defire, in fo many journeys, and am now left 
© behind her in a dark prifon all alone. While fhe was yet near at hand, that I might*hear of her 
‘« once in two or three days, my forrows were the lefs; but even now my heart is‘caft’ into the depth 
** of all mifery. I, that waswont to behold her riding like 4kxander, hunting like Diaza, walking like 
Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks, like anymph, fometimes fitting 
* in the thade like aGoddefs, fometimes finging like an angel, fometimes playing like Orpheus; behold 
‘* the forrow of this world ! once amifs hath bereaved me of all. © glory that only fhineth in misfortune, 
- what is become of-thy affarance? All wounds have fcars:but that of fantafie :: All affections their res 
“ lenting butthat of womankind. Who is the judge of friendfhip but adverfity, or when is grace. wit- 
<¢ neffed but in offences? There were no divinity. but by reafon of compaflion : For revenges are bruuih 
« and mortal. All thofe times paft, the loves, the fighs, the forrows, the defires, cannot they weigh 
«* down one frail misfortune? Cannot one drop of gall be-hid in fo great heaps of fweetnefs. I may 
«then conclude, Spes &S fortuna vakete. She is gone in whom ['trufted ; and of me hath not one 
“© thought of mercy, nor any refpect of that which was. Do with me now therefore what you lift. [ 
<< am more weary of-life than they are defirous I fhould perith ;. which, if it-had-been for her, as it is 
«<< by her, I had, been too happily born.” Murdix, 657. It is to be remarked, that this Nymph, 
Venus, Goddefs, Angel, was now about fixty. Yet five or fix years after; fhe allowed the fame lan- 
guage to be ufed to her. Sir Henry Unton, her ambaffadér im France, relates: to her a converfation 
which he had with Henry the fourth. ‘The monarch, after-having-introduced Unton to his miftrefss 
the fair Gabrielle, afked him how he liked her. ‘* 1 anfwered fparingly in her praife,” faid the mini- 
fer, “© andtold him, that if, without offence, I might fpeak it, [had the picture of a far more excel. 
«* lent miftrefs, and yet did her picture.come far fhort of her: perfection of beauty. As you-love me, 
‘-faid he, fhew it me, if youhave it about you. | made fome difficulties; yet upon his importunity 
‘- offered it to his view very fecretly, holding it ftill in my hand: He beheld it with paffion and ad- 
 miration, faying, that I hadreafon, (fe me rends, protefting, that he had never feen the like; fo, 
<é- with great reverence, he kifled it twice or thrice, 1 detaining it fill in my hand. In the end, -with 
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THere was another expedient of Effex, which, if poffible, was more provoking 
to the Queen than thofe farcafms on her ape and deformity ; and that was, his fes 
cret applications to the King of Scots, her heir and*fucceffor. That prineeshad 


' this year very narrowly efcaped a dangetous, tho’ ill formed, confpiracy: of ‘the 


earl of Gowry; and even his delivery 'was° attended with this difagreeable cirs 
cumftance, that the obftinate ecclefiaftics perfifted, in fpite of the moft iricon- 
teftible evidence, to maintain to his fate, that there had been no fuch confpiracy. 
James, harrafied with his turbulent and faétious fubjects, caft a wiftful eye to the 
fucceffion of England ; and in proportionas the Queen advanced in years, his des 
fire increafed of mounting that throne, on which, befides acquiring a great addit 
tion of power and {plendor, he hoped to govern a peopie, fo much more tractable 
and fubmiffive. He negociated with all the courts of Europe, in order to en- 
lure himfelf friends and partizans: He even neglected not the court of Rome 
and that of Spain; and tho’ he engaged himfelf in no pofitive promife, he flat. 
tered the catholics with hopes, that, in cafe of. his fucceffion, they might expect 
fome more liberty than what was at prefent indulged them. Elizabeth was the only 
fovereign in Europe to whom he never dared to mention his right of fucceffion - 
He knew, that tho’ her great age might now invite her to think of fixing an heir 
to the.crown, fhe never could bear. the profpect of her own death without hor- 
ror, and was determined ftill to retain him, and all other COPARENGOTS in an.¢n- 
tire dependance upon her. 


Essex was defcended by females from the royal family ; and fome of his fanguine 
partizans had been fo imprudent as to mention his name among thofe of other 
pretenders to the crown; but the earl took care, by means of Henry Iiee, whom 
he fecretly fent into Scotland, to affure James, that, fo far from entertaining 
fuch ambitious views, he was determined to ufe every expedient for extorting an 
immediate declaration in favour of this monarch’s right of fucceffion. James 
willingly hearkened to this propofal ; but did not approve of the violent me- 
thods ‘which Effex intended toemploy. Effex had communicated his fcheme to 
Mountjoy, lord deputy of Ireland; and as no man ever comimanded more the 
cordial affection and attachment of his friends, he had even engaged a perfon of 
that virtue and prudence to entertain thoughts of briiging over part of his army 

into 
** fome kind of contention, ‘he took it fiom mie, vowing, that I might take my leave of it: For he 
«* would not forgo it for any treafure: And that to parties the favené of the lively piture, he would 
** forfake all the world, and hold himfelf moft happy; with many other moft paflionate fpeeches.” 
Murdin, p. 718. For farther particulars on this head, fee the ingenious author of the Catalogue of 


royal and noble Authors, article F7/x. ; 
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into England, and of forcing the Queen to declare the King of Scots her fuc- 
ceffor *.. And fuch was Effex’s impatient ardour, that, tho’ James declined this 
dangerous expedient, he {till endeavoured to perfuade Mountjoy not to defitt 
from the project: But the deputy, who thought that fuch violence, tho’ it might 
be prudent, and even juftifiable, when fupported by a fovereign prince next 
heir to the crown, would be rafh and criminal, if attempted by fubjeéts, entirely 
refufed his concurrence. ‘The correfpondence, however, between Effex and the 
court of Scotland was ftill conducted with great‘ fecrecy and cordiality; and 
that nobleman, befides conciliating the favour of James, reprefented all his own 
adverfaries as enemies to that prince’s fucceffion, and as men entirely devoted to 
the interefts of Spain, and partizans of the chimerical title of the Infanta. 


Tue Infanta and archduke, Albert, had made fome advances to the Queen for 
peace; and Boulogne, as a neutral town, was chofen for the place of conference. 
Sir Henry Neville, the Englifh refident in France, Herbert, Edmondes, and 
Beale, were fentthither as ambafladors from England ; and negociated with Zu- 
niga, Carillo, Richardot, and Verheiken, minifters of Spain and the archduke: 
But the conferences were foon broke off, on account of a difpute of ceremony, 
Among the European ftates England had ever been allowed the precedency above 
Caftile, Arragon, Portugal, and the other kingdoms of which the Spanifh mo- 
narchy was compofed; and Elizabeth infifted, that this ancient right was not 
loft on account of the junction of thefe ftates, and that Spain, inits prefent fitua- 
tion, tho’ it furpafied England in extent, as well as in power, could not compare 
with it in point of antiquity, the only durable and regular foundation of prece- 
dency among kingdoms, as well as noble families. That fhe might fhew, how- 
ever, a difpofition to peace, fhe was contented to yield to an equality; but the 
Spanifh minifters, as their country had always. difputed precédency even with 
France, to which England fubmitted, would proceed no farther in the confer- 
ences, tilltheir fuperiority of rank was acknowleged++. During the prepara- 
tions for this abortive negociation, the earl of Nottingham, the admiral, lord 
Buckhurft, the treafurer, and fecretary Cecil, had difcovered their inclination to 
peace; and as the Englifh nation, flufhed with fuccefs, and fanguine in their 
hopes of plunder and conqueft, were in general averfe to that meafure, it was 
eafy for a perfon fo popular as Effex, to infufe into the multitude an opinion, 
that thefe minifters had facrificed the interefts of their country to Spain, and 
would even makeno fcruple of receiving a fovereign from that hoftile nation. 


But 


ede 
= 


* Birch’s Memoirs, vol. Il. p. 471. + Winwood’s Memorials, vol. I. p, 186---226. 
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Bur Effex, not contented with thefe arts for decrying his adverfaries, pro- 
ceeded to concert more violent methods of ruining them; chiefly infligated by 
Cuffe, his fecretary, a man of a bold and arrogant fpirit, who had acquired a 
great afcendant over his patron. A felect council of malecontents was formed, 
who commonly met at ik ghesiness and were compofed of Sir Charles Davers, to 
whom the houfe belonged, the earl of Southampton, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
Sir Chriftopher ieatag Sir “Tobn Davis, and John Littleton; and Effex, who 
boatted, that he had an hundred and twenty barons, knights, and gentlemen of 
note, at his devotion, and who trufted {till more to his authority with the popu- 
Jace, ‘communicated. to his affociates thofe fecret defigns and refolutions, with 
which his confidence in fo powerful a party had infpired him. Among other 
criminal projects, the refult of blind rage and defpair, he deliberated with them 
concerning the method of taking arms; and afked therr Opinion, whether he had 
beft aie with feizing the pees or i Tower, or fet out with making himfelf 
mafter at once of Gs places. The firft enterprize being preferred, a method was 


concerted for executing it. It was agreed, that Sir Chriftopher Blount, with a. 


choice detachment, fhou!d pofiefs himfelf of the palace gates, that Davis fhould 
{eize the hall, Davers the guard-chamber and prefence-chamber; and that Effex 
fhould rufh in from the Meufe, attended by a body of his partizans, fhould en- 
treat the Queen, with all demonttrations of humility, to remove his enemies, fhould 
oblige her to affemble a Parliament, and fhould with common confent fettle a new 
plan of government *, 


Wuire thefe defperate projects were in agitation, many reafons of fufpicion 
were carried to the Queen; and fhe fent Robert Sacville, the treafurer’s fon, to 
Effex-houfe, under pretence of a vifit, but, in reality, with a view of difcovering 
whether there was in that place any concourfe of people, or any extraordinary pre= 
parations, which might threaten an infurrection. Soon after, Effex received a fum- 
mons to attend the sige. which met at the treafurer’s houfe; and while he was 
mufing on this circumftance, and comparing it with the late unexpected vifit from 
Sacville, a private note was conveyed to him, by which he was warned to pro- 
vide for his own fafety. He concluded, that all his confpiracy was difcovered, 
or at leaft fufpected, and that the eafieft punifhment which he could expec, was 
a new and more fevere confinement: He therefore excufed himfelf to the council 
on pretence Of an ihdifpofition; and he immediately difpatched mefiages to his 
more intimate confederates, requefting their advice and affiftance in the prefent cri- 


tical 


“ Camden, p. 630, Birch’s Memoirs, vol. II. p. 464, State Trials. Bacon, vol. IV. p. 5425 
543+ 
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tical fituation of his affairs. ‘They deliberated, whether they fhould abandon all 
their projects, and fly the kingdom; or inftantly feize the palace with the force 
which they could aflemble; or rely upon the affections of the citizens, who were 
generally known to bear a great affection to the earl. Effex declared again{t the 
firft expedient, and profeffed himfelf determined to undergo any fate rather than 
fubmit to live the life of a fugitive. To feize the palace feemed impracticable 
without more preparation; efpecially as the Queen feemed now aware of their 
projects, and, as they heard, had ufed the precaution of doubling her ordinary 
guards. There remained, therefore, no other expedient but that of betaking 
themfelves to the city ; and while the prudence and expediency of this refolution 
was under debate, a perfon arrived, who, as if he had received a commiffion for 
that purpofe, gave them affurance of the good affcction of the Londoners, and 
affirmed, that they might fecurely reft any project on that foundation. The po- 
pularity of Effex had chiefly buoyed him up in all his vain undertakings ; and he 
fondly imagined, that with no other affiftance than the good-will of the multi- 
tude, he might be enabled to overturn Elizabeth’s government, confirmed by 
time, revered for wifdom, fupported by vigour, and concurring with the gene- 
tal ientiments of the nation. The wild project of raifing ' the city was immedi- 
ately refolved on; the execution of it was delayed till next day ; and emiffaries 
were difpatched to all Effex’s friends, informing them that Cobham and Raleigh 
had laid fchemes againft his life, and entreating their prefence and affiftance. 


Next day, there appeared at Effex-houfe the earls of Southampton and Rut- 
land, the lords Sandys and Monteagle, with about three. hundred centlemen of 
cood quality and fortune; and Effex informed them of the danger,. to which, 
he pretended, the machinations of his enemies expofed him, To fome, he faid, 
that he would throw himfelf at the Queen’s feet, and crave her juftice and pro- 
tection: To others, he boafted of -his intereft in the city, and affirmed, that, 
Whatever might happen, this refource could never fail him. ‘ The Qucen was in- 
formed of thefe defigns, by means of intelligence, conveyed, as is fuppofed, to 
Raleigh by Sir Ferdinando Gorges ; and having ordered the magiftrates of Lon- 
don to keep the citizens in readinefs, fhe fent Eeerton, lord Keeper, to Effex- 
houfe, with the earl of Worcefter, Sir William Knollys, controller, and Pop- 
ham, lord chief juftice, in order to learn the caufe of thefe unufual commotions. 
They were with difficulty admitted thro’ a wicket; but all their fervants were 
excluded, except the purfe-bearer. _ After fome altercation, in which they charged 
Effex’s retainers, upon their allegiance, to lay down their arms, and were 
menaced in their turn by the angry multitude, who furrounded them, the 
earl, who found, that matters were paft recal, refolved to leave them prifoners 
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in his houfe, and to proceed to the execution of his fermer projet. He iffued 
out with about two hundred attendants, armed only with fwords; and in his 
paffage to the city was joined by the earl of Bedford and lord Cromwel. He 
cried aloud, For the Queen! for the Queen! a plot is laid for my lifes and then pro- 
ceeded to the houfe of Smith, the fheriff, on whofe aid he had great reliance. 
The citizens flocked about him in amazement ; but tho’ he to!d them, that E.ng- 
land was fold to the infanta, and exhorted them to arm inftantly, otherwife they: 
could not do him any fervice, no one fhowed a difpofition to join him. The 
fheriff, on the earl’s approach to his houfe, ftole out at the back-door, and 
made the beft of his way to the lord mayor. Effex, meanwhile, obferving the 
coldnefs of the citizens, and hearing, that he was proclaimed a traitor by the 
earl of Cumberland and lord Burleigh, began to defpair of fuccefs, and thought 
of retreating to his own houfe. He found the ftreets in his paflage barricadoed,, 
and guarded by the citizens, under the command of Sir John Levifon. In his 
attempt to force his way, Tracy, a young gentleman, to whom he bore ereat 
friendfhip, was killed, with two or three of the Londoners; and the earl him- 
felf, attended by a few of his partizans (for the greateft part began fecretly to: 
withdraw themfelves) retired towards the river, and taking boat, arrived at Effex- 
houfe. He there found, that Gorges, whom he had fent before to capitulate 
with the lord keeper and the other counfellors, had given them all their |i- 
berty, and had gone to court with them. He was now reduced to defpair; and 
appeared determined, in profecution of lord Sandys’s advice, to defend himfelf 
to the laft extremity, and rather to perifh, like a brave man, with his {word in 
his hand, than bafely by the hands of the executioner : But after fome parley,, 
and after demanding in vain, firft hoftages, then conditions, from the befiegers, 
he furrendered at difcretion ; requefting only civil treatment, and a fair and im- 

partial hearing *. | | 
Tue Queen, who, during all this commotion, had behaved with as ereat tran- 
quillity and fecurity, as if there had only paffed a fray in the ftreets, in which 
fhe was no way concerned +, foon gave orders for the trial of the moft. confide- 
rable of the criminals. The earls of Effex and Southampton were arraigned be- 
fore a jury of twenty-five peers, where Buckhurft acted as. lord fteward. The 
guilt of the prifoners was too apparent to admit of any doubt; and,, befides the 
infurrection known to every body, the treafonable conferences at Drury-houfe were 
proved by undoubted evidence. Sir Ferdinando Gorges was produced in court : 
The confeffions of the earl of Rutland, of the lords Cromwel, Sandys, and 
Monteagle, of Davers, Blount, and Davies, were only read to the peers, ac- 
cording 


-¥ * Camden, p. 632. + Birch’s Memoirs, vol. IL p. 469 
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cording to the practice of that age, E/ffex’s beft friends were fcandalized at his 
aflurance in iniifting fo pofitively on his innocence, and the evodnefs of his in- 
tentions ; and {till more at his vindictive difpofition, in accufing, without any 
appearance of reafon, fecretary Cecil as a partizan of theinfanta’s title. The fecre- 
tary, who had expected this charge, ftepped into the court, and challenged Effex 
to produce his authority, which, on examination, was found extremely weak and 
frivolous {. When fentence was pronounced, Effex fpoke like a man who laid 
his account to die: But he added, that he fhould be forry, if he was reprefented 
to the Queen as a perfon that defpifed her clemency; tho’ he fhould not, he 
belicved, make any cringing fubmiffions to obtain it, Southampton’s behaviour 
was more mild and fubmiffive: He entreated the good offices of the pecrs in fo 
modett and becoming a manner, as excited compaffion in every one. 

Tue moft. remarkable circumftance in. Effex’s. trial was Bacon’s appearance 
againit him, He was none of. the crown lawyers; fo was not obliged by his 
office to affift at this trial: Yet did he not fcruple, in order to obtain the Queen’s 
favour, to be active in bereaving of life his friend and patron, whofe generofity 
he had often experienced, He compared Effex’s conduct, in pretending to fear 
the attempts of his adverfaries, to that of Pififtratus, the Athenian, who cut and 
wounded his own body ; aad making the people believe, that his enemies had 
committed that violence, obtained a guard for his perfon, by whofe affiftance he 
afterwards fubdued the liberties of his country, 

AFTER Effex had. paffed fome days in the folitude and reflection of a prifon, 
his proud heart was at laft fubdued, not by the fear of death, but by the fenti- 
ments of religion; a principle, which he had before attempted to make the in- 
firument of his ambition, but.which now took a’ more firm hold of his mind, 
and prevailed over every other motive and confideration. His fpiritual direGtors 
perfuaded him, that he never could obtain the pardon of heaven, unlefs he made 
afull confeffion of his difloyalty; and he gave into the council an account of al] 
his moit criminal defigns, as well as of his correfpondence with the King of 
Scots. He fpared not even his moft; intimate friends, fuch as lord Mountjoy, 
whom he had engaged in thefe confpiracies; and: he fought to pacify his prefent 
remorfe, by making fuch attonements as in any other period of his life, he would 
have deemed more blameable.than thofe attempts themfelves, which were the 
objects of his penitence *, Sir Harry Neville, in particular, a man of merit, he 
accufed of a correfpondence with the confpirators; tho’ it appears, that that 
gentleman had never affented to the propofals made him, and was no farther 

4U 2 criminal 


t Bacon, vol. IV. p. 530, * Winwood, vol. I. p. 30@. 
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Chap. VII. criminal than in not revealing the earl’s treafon ; an office, to which every man 


Andexecution 


of honour naturally bears the ftrongeft reluétance +. Neville was thrown into 
prifon, and underwent a fevere perfecution: But’ as the Queen found Mountjoy 
a very able and fuccefsful commander, fhe continued him in his. government, 
and facrificed her refentment to the public fervice. 


Eizasetu affected extremely the praife of clemency; and in every great 
example, which fhe had made during her reign, fhe had always appeared full of 
rejuctance and hefitation: But the prefent fituation of Effex called forth all her 
tender affections, and kept her in the moft real agitation and irrefolution. She 
felt a perpetual combat between refentment and inclination, pride and compaffion, 
the care of her own fafety and concern for her favourite ; and her fituation, dur- 
ing this interval, was perhaps more an object of pity, than that to which Effex 
himfelf was reduced. She figned the warrant for his execution; fhe counter- 
manded it; fhe again refolved on his death ; fhe felt a new return of tendernefs: 
Effex’s enemies told her, that he himfelf defired to die, and had affured her, thae 
fhe could never be in fafety while he lived: It is likely, that this proof of penitence 
and of concern for her, would operate a contrary effect to what they intended, 
and would revive all that fond affection, which fhe had fo long indulged to the 
unhappy prifoner.- But what chiefly hardened her heart againft him was his fup- 
pofed obftinacy, in never making, as fhe hourly expected, any application to 
her for mercy and forgivenefs ; and fhe finally gave her confent to his execution. 
He difcovered at his death fymptoms rather of penitence and piety than of fear ; 


2;thFebruary 4nd willingly acknowleged the juftice of the fentence, by which he fuffered. The 


execution was private in the Tower, agreeable to his own requeft. He was ap- 


prehenfive, he faid, left the favour and compaffion of the people would too much 


raife his heart in thofe moments, when humiliation under the afflicting hand of 
Heaven was the only proper fentiment, which he could indulget. And the 
Queen, no doubt, thought, that prudence required the removal of fo melancholy 
a fpectacle from the public eye. Sir Walter Raleigh, who came to the Tower 
on purpofe, and who beheld Effex’s execution from a window, encreafed much 
by this action the general hatred, under which he already laboured: It was 
thoughts, that he had no other purpofe than to feaft his eyes with the death of 
his enemy; and no apology, which he could make for fo exceptionable a cir- 
cumftance of conduct, could be accepted by the public. The cruelty and ani- 

moflity, 


tt Winwood, vol. I. p. 302. } Dr. Barlow’sfermon on Effex’s execution. Bacon, vol. IV, 
y’ $54- 
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mofity, with which he urged on Effex’s fate, even when Cecil relented tT, were Chap. Vi. 


fill regarded as the principles of this unmanly and ungenerous behaviour. 

Tue earl of Efex was but thirty-four years of age, when his rafhnefs, impru- 
dence, and violence brought him to this untimely end. We muft here, as in 
many other inftances, lament the incon{tancy of human nature, that a perfon en- 
dowed with fo. many noble virtues, generofity, fincerity, friendfhip, valour, elo- 
quence, and induftry, fhould in the latter period of his life have given fuch reins 
to his ungovernable paflions, as involved, not only himfelf, but many of his 
friends, in utter ruin. The Queen’s tendernefs and paffion, as it was the caufe 
of thofe premature honours, which he attained, feems, on the whole, the chief 
circumftance which brought on his deftrudtion. Confident of her partiality to- 
wards him, as well as of his own merit, he treated her with a haughtinefs, which 
neither her love nor her dignity could bear; and as her amorous inclinations in 
fo advanced an age, would naturally make her appear ridiculous, if not hateful 
in his eyes, he was engaged, by an imprudent opennefs, of which he made pro- 
feflion, to difcover too eafily thofe fentiments to her jealous pride. The many 
reconciliations and returns of affection, of which he had {till made advantage, 
made him venture on new provocations, till he pufhed her beyond all bounds of 
patience; and he forgot, that, tho’ the fentiments of the woman were ever 
{trong in her, thofe of the fovereign had ftill in the end appeared predomi- 


nant. 
Some of. Effex’s affociates, Cuffe, Davers, Blount, Meric, and Davis were 


tried and condemned, and all of them, except Davis, were executed. The 
Queen pardoned the reft; being perfuaded that they were drawn in merely from 
their friendfhip to that nobleman, and their care of his fafety; and were igno- 
rant of the more criminal part of his intentions. Southampton’s life was {pared 
with great difficulty; but he was kept in prifon during all the remainder of this 
reign. 

Tue King of Scots, who was apprehenfive left his correfpondence with Effex 
might have been difcovered, and have given offence to Elizabeth, fent the 
earl of Mar and the lord Kinlofs as ambafladors to England, in order to con- 
gratulate the Queen on her efcape from the late infurrection and confpiracy. 
They were alfo ordered to enquire whether any meafures had been. taken by her 
to exclude him from the fucceffion, as well as to difcover the inclinations of the 
chief nobility and counfellors, in cafe of the Queen’s demife *. They found the 


difpofitions of men as favourable as they could wifh ; and they even entered into. 
a corres 


+ Murdin, p. $11. * Birch’s Memoirs, vol. IL, ps 510 
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a correfpondence with fecretary Cecil, whofe influence, after the fall of Effex, 
was now unconirouled t, and who was refolved, by this policy, to acquire, in 
time, the confidence of the fucceffor. He knew how jealous Elizabeth ever was 
of her authority, and he therefore carefully concealed from her his attachment to 
James: But he afterwards afferted, that nothing could be more advantageous 
to her, than this correfpondence; becaufe the King of Scots, fecure of mounting 
the throne by his undoubted title, aided by thofe connexions with the E:nelifh 
miniftry, was the lefs likely to give any difturbance to the prefent fovereign. He 
alfo perfuaded that prince to remain in quiet, and patiently to expect, that time 
fhould open to him the inheritance of the throne, without pufhing his friends 
on defperate enterprizes, which would totally incapacitate them from ferving him. 
jJames’s equity, as well as his natural want of enterprize, eafily inclined him to 
embrace this refolutiont ; and thus the minds of the Englith were filently, but 
univerfally difpofed to admit, without oppofition, the fucceffion of the Scottith 
line: The death of Effex, by putting an end to faction, had been rather fa- 
vourable than prejudicial to that great event. 

Tue King of France, who was little prepoffefied in favour of James, and 
who was averie to the union of England and Scotland *, made his ambaflador 
drop fome hints to Cecil of Henry’s willingnefs to concur in any meafure for 
difappointing the hopes of the Scotch monarch ; but as Cecil fhowed an entire 
difapprobation of fuch fchemes, the court of France took no farther fteps in that 
matter: and thus the only. foreign power, which could give much difturbance 
to James’s fucceffion, was induced to acquiefce in it]. Henry made a journey 
this fummer to Calais; and the Queen, hearing of his intentions, went to Dover, 
in hopes of having a perfonal interview with a monarch, whom, of all others, 
fhe moft loved and moft refpeéied. The French King, who felt the fame fenti- 
ments towards her, would gladly have accepted of the propofal ; but as many 
difficulties occurred, it appeared neceflary to lay afide, by common confent, 
the projet of an interview. Elizabeth, however, wrote fucceffively two: let- 
ters to Henry, one by Edmondes, another by Sir Robert Sydney, in which fhe 
exprefied a defire of conferring about a bufinefs of importance, with fome mi- 
nifter in whom that prince repofed entire confidence. The marquefs of Rhoni, 
the King’s favourite and prime minifter, came to Dover in difguife; and the 
memoirs of that able ftatefman contain a full account of his converfation with 
Elizabeth, ‘That magnanimous princefs had formed a fcheme of eftablifhing, in 
conjunction with Henry, a new fyftem of policy in Europe, and of fixing a 

: durable 


+ Ofborne, p. 615. { Spotfwood, p. 471, 472. ® Winwood, vol.I. p. 352, 
§ Spotfwood, p. 471. 
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durable ballance of power, by the erection of new ftates on the ruins of the Chap. VIL. 


houfe of Auftria. She had even the wifdom to forefee the perils, which might 
enfue from the agegrandizement of her ally ; and fhe propofed to unite the ae 
feventeen provinces of the Low Countries into one republic, in order to form a 
perpetual barrier againft the dangerous encreafe of the French, as well as of the 
Spanifh, monarchy. Henry had himfelf long meditated fuch a projeé& again{t the 
Avuftrian family ; and Rhoni could not fiihes: exprefling his stonitiients when 
he found that Elizabeth and his mafter, tho’ they had never communicated their 
thoughts on this fubject, had not only entered into the fame general views, but had 
allo formed the fame project for their execution. The affairs, however, of France 
were not yet brought to a fituation, which might enable Henry to begin that 
ereat enterpr rize; and Rhoni fatisfied the Queen, that it would be necefiary to 
poftpone for fome years their united attack on the Auftrian family. He de- 
parted, filled with juft admiration of the folidity of Elizabeth’s judgment, and 
the greatnefs of her mind; and he owns that fhe was entirely worthy of thar 
hich reputation, which fhe pofiefied in Europe. 

Tuer Queen’s magnanimity in forming fuch extenfive projects’ was the more re- 
markable, that, befides her having fallen fo far into the declime of life, the af- 
fairs of Ireland, tho’ conducted with ability and fuccefs, were ftill in diforder, 
and made a great diverfion of her forces. - The expence incurred by this war lay 
heavy upon her narrow revenues; and her minifters, taking advantage of her 
ereat difpofitionito frugality, propofed to her an expedient of faving, which, tho’ 
fhe at firft difapproved of it, fhe was at laft induced to embrace. It was reprefented 
to her, that the great fums of money remitted to Ireland for the pay of the Eng- 
lifh forces, came, by the neceflary courfe of circulation, into the hands of the re- 
bels, and enabled them to buy abroad all requifite fupplies of arms and ammunition, 
which, from the extreme poverty of that kingdom and its want of every ufeful 
‘commodity, they could not otherwife find means to purchafe. It was therefore 
propofed to her, that fhe fhould pay her forces in money of a bafe alloy; and 
it was afferted, that, befides the great faving to the revenue, this fpecies of coin 
could never be exported with advantage, and would not pafs in any foreign 
market. Some of the wifer counfellors maintained, that, if the pay of the fol- 

diers was raifed in proportion, the Irifh rebels would neceflarily reap the fame 
benefit from the bafe‘money, which would always be taken at a rate fuitable to 
its value; if the pay was not raifed, there was danger of a mutiny among the 
troops, who, whatever names might be afhxed to the pieces a metal, wovid. foon 
find from experience that they were defrauded in their income*. But rece 
- tho’ 


® Camden, p. 643. 
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Chap. VIL tho’ fhe juftly valued herfelf on fixing the ftandard of the Englifh coin, much 
1001. -debafed by her predeceffors, and had innovated very little in that delicate article; 
was feduced by the fpecious arguments employed by the lord-treafurer on this 
occafion ; and fhe coined a great quantity of bafe money, which fhe made ufe of 
in the pay of her forces in Ireland *. 

Mountjoy’s Mountjoy, the deputy, was a man of ereat ability; and forefeeing the dan- 
Sig in Ire- ser of mutiny among the troops, he led them inftantly into the fidd,.and re- 
folved,; by*means of {trict difcipline, and by keeping them employed againit the 
enemy, to obviate thofe inconveniencies, which were juftly apprehnded. He 
made military roads, and built a fortrefs at Moghery ; he drove the Mac-Genifes 
out of Lécale ; he harraffed Tyrone in Ulfter with inroads and leffer expeditions ; 
and by deftroying, every where, and during all feafons, the provifons of the 
Trifh, he reduced them to perifh with famine in the woods and mofafie:, to which 
they were obliged to retreat. At the fame time, Sir Henry Docwray, who com- 
manded another body of troops, took the caftle of Derry, and put garrifons into 
Newton and Ainogh; and having feized the monaftery of Donnegal neir Balifhan. 
non, he threw troops intoit, and defended it againft the affaults of O'Donnel and 
the Irifh. Nor was Sir George Carew idle in the province of .Munfter. He 
feized the titular ear] of Defmond, and fent him over, with Florene Macarty, 
another chieftain, prifoner to England. He arrefted many fufpected ferfons, and 
took hoftages from others. And having got a reinforcement. of two thoufand 
men from England, he threw himfelf into Corke, which he fupplied with arms 
and provifions ; and he put every thing in a. condition for refifting ‘he Spanifh 
invafion, which was daily expected. The deputy, informed of the danger, to 
which the fouthern provinces were expofed, left the profecution of the war agaihft 
Tyrone, who was reduced to great-extremity ; and he marched with his army into 

Munfter. | 
23d Septem- « At daft, thé Spaniatds, under Don John d’ Aquila, arrived at Kingfak ; and Sir 
ete Richard Piercy, who commanded in the town with a {mall garrifon of an hundred 
and fifty men, found himfelf obliged to abandon it on their appearance. Thefe in- 
waders amounted to four thoufand men, and the Irith exprefied a great deGre to join 
them, in order to free themfelves from the Englifh government, with which they 
were extremely difcontented.. One chief ground of their complaint was the in- 
troduction of trials by jury +; an inftitution, abhorred by this barbarous nation, 
tho’ nothing contributes more to the fupport. of ‘that equity and liberty, for 
which the Englith laws are fo juftly celebrated. The Irith alfo bore aygreat fa- 
vour 


eg a ies : 
* Rymer, tom. XVI. p. 414. + Camden, p. 644. 
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vour to the Spaniards, having entertained the Opinion, that they themfelves were 
defcended from that nation; and their attachment to the catholic religion proved a 
new caufe of affection to the invaders. D’Aquila affumed the title of general 
in the holy war for the prefervation of the faith in Ireland ; and he endeavoured 
to perfuade the people, that Queen Elizabeth was, by feveral bulls of the pope, 
“deprived of her crown; that. her fubjects were abfolved from their oaths of alle. 
giance; and that the Spaniards were come to deliver the Irith from the power of 
the devil *. Mountjoy found it neceflary to act with vigour, in order to prevent a 
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total infurrection of the Irifh ; and having gathered together his forces, he formed Defeat of the 


the fiege of Kinfale by land; while Sir Richard Levifon, with a fmall fquadron, 
blockaded it by fea. He had no fooner begun his operations than he heard of 
the arrival of another body of two thoufand Spaniards, under the command of 
Alphonfo Ocampo, who had taken pofleffion of Baltimore and Bere-haven ; and 
he found himfelf obliged to detach Sir George Carew to oppofe their progrefs. 
Tyrone, meanwhile, with Randal, Mac Surley, Tirel baron of Killey, and other 
chieftains of the Irifh, had joined Ocampo with all their forces, and were marching 
to the relief of Kinfale. The deputy, informed of their defign by intercepted 
letters, made preparations to receive them ; and being joined by Levifon with 
fix hundred marines, he pofted his troops on an advantageous ground, which lay 
on their paflage, leaving fome cavalry to prevent. a fally from D’ Aquila and the 
Spanith garrifon. When Tyrone, with a body of Irith and Spaniards, approached, 
he was {urprized to find the Englith fo well poited, and ranged in fuch good 
order; and he immediately founded a retreat: But the deputy gave orders to pur- 
fue him; and having thrown thefe advanced troops into diforder, he followed 
them to the main body, whom he alfo attacked, and put to flight, with the 
faughter of twelve hundred men-+. Ocampo was taken prifoner ; Tyrone fled 
into Ulfter ; Odonel made his efcape into Spain; and D’Aquila, finding himfelf 
reduced tg the greateit difficulties, was obliged to capitulate upon fuch terms as 
the deputy prefcribed to him: He furrendered Kinfale and Baltimore, and agreed 
to evacuate the Kingdom, This great blow, joined to other fuccefles, gained by 

Nilmot, governor of Kerry, and by Roger and Gavin Harvey, threw the rebels 
into difmay, and gave a profpect of the final reduétion of that kingdom. 

Tue Irifh war, tho’ fuccefsful, was extremely burthenfome on the Queen’s 
revenue; and befides the fupplies granted by Parliament, which were indeed 
very {mall, but which they ever regarded as mighty conceflions, fhe had been 
abliged, notwithftanding her great frugality, to employ other expedients, 

4X fuch 
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fuch as felling the royal demefnes and crown jewels *, and exaéting loans from the 
people +, in. order to fupport this caufe, fo effential to the honour and interefts 

of England, The-neceffity of her affairs obliged her again to fummon a ‘Partia: 

ment; and it here appeared, that, tho’ old age was advancing faft upon her, tho’ 

fhe had loft much of her popularity by the unfortunate execution of F flex, in- 

fomuch that, when fhe appeared in public, fhe: was not attended with the ufuat 

acclamations {, yet the powers of her prerogative, fupported by her-vigour,; ftill. 
remained as high and uncontroulable as ever, 

Tue active reign of Elizabeth ad enabled many perfons to diftinguifh’ them- 
felves in civil and military employments ; and the Queen, who was not able, 
from her revenue, to give them any rewards proportioned to their fervice, had 
made ufe of an expedient, which had been employed by her predéceffors, but 
which had never been carried to fuch an extreme as under her’ adminiftfation: 
She granted her fervants and courtiers patents for monopolies ; and thefe patents 
they fold to others, who were thereby enabled to raife commodities to-what price - 
they pleafed, and who put-invincible reftraints upon all commerce, induftry, and‘ 
emulation. It is aftonifhing to confider the number and importance of thoié 
commodities, which were thus affigned over to patentees.. Currants, falc, iron, 
powder, cards, calf-fkins, fells, pouldavies, ox+fhin-bones, train oil, lifts of 
cloth, pot-afhes, annifeeds, vinegar, fea-coals, fteel, aquavita,.brufhes, pots, 
bottles, falt-petre, lead, accidences, oil; calamint-ftone, oil of blubber, glaffes, 
paper, ftarch, tin; fulphur, new drapery, dried pilchers; tranfportation of ‘iron 
ordnance, of beer, of horn, of: leather, importation of Spanif wools, of inifh. 
yarn: Thefe are but a part of the commodities, which had been configned over 
to monopolifts | When this lift was read overin the houfeé, a member cried 
out, Js not bread in the number ? Bread, faid every one with aftonifhment: Yes, J 
affure you, replied he, if affairs go‘on at-this rate, we foall bavi bread reduced to a 
monopoly before next Parliament ¥. Thefe monopolifts’ were fo exorbitant in their 
demands, that in fome places they-raifed the price of falt; from fixteen pence a 
bufhel, to fourteen or fifteen fhillings |. Such high profits: naturally begot in+ 
truders upon their. commerce; and in order to fecure themfelves againft encroach- 
ments, the patentees were armed with high and arbitrary. powers from the 
council, by which they were enabled to opprefs the people: at: pleafure, and to 
exact money from fuch as they thought proper to accufe of interfering with their 
patent. The patentees.of falt-petre, having the power of entering into every 
: houle; . 


*- Ewes, p. 629. + Ibid. t Ibid. p.€02. Ofborne, p. 604. | D’Ewes, p. 648, 
50, 652% § Ibid. p; 648. . 4. Ibid, p..647. @ Ibid. p. 644, 646, 652. 
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houfe,, and of committing what havock they pleafed in ftables, cellars, or where- Chap. VII. 


ever they fufpected falt-petre might be gathered; commonly extorted money 
from thofe. who defired to free themfelves of this damage or trouble*. And 
while all domeftic intercourfe was thus reftrained, left any {cope fhould remain 
for induftry, almoft every fpecies of foreign commerce was confined to exclufive 
companies, who bought and fold at any price, that they themfelves thought pro- 
per to offer or exact. 


THese grievances, the moft intolerable for the prefent, and the moft perni- 
cious in their confequences, that ever were known in any age or under any go- 
vernment, had been mentioned in the laft Parliament, and a petition had even 
been prefented to the Queen, complaining of the patents; but the ftill perfifted 
in defending her monopolifts againft her people. A bill was now introduced inte 
the lower houfe, abolifhing all thefe monopolies ; and as the former application had 
been unfuccefsful, a law was infifted on as the only cértain expedient for correct- 
ing thefe abufes: The courtiers, on the other hand, maintained, that this mar- 
ter regarded the prerogative, and that they could never hope for fuccels,. if 
they did not make application, in the moft humble and refpectful manner, to 
the Queen’s goodnefs and beneficence. The topics, which were advanced in the 
houfe, and which came equally from the courtiers and the country gentlemen, 
and were admitted by both, will appear the moft extraordinary to fuch as are 
prepoflefied with an idea of the antient privileges of the people, and of the liberty 
enjoyed under the adminiftration of Elizabeth. It was afférted, that the Queen 
pofleffed both an enlarging and a reftraining power; by her prerogative fhe might 
fet at liberty what was reftrained by ftatute or otherwife, and by her prerogative 
fhe might reftrain what was otherwife at liberty +: That the royal prerogative 
was not to be canvafled nor difputed nor examined; and did not even admit of 
any limitation ||: That abfolute princes, fuch as the fovereigns of England, were 
a {pecies of divinity §: That it was in vain to. attempt tying the Queen’s hands 
by laws or flatutes; fince, by means of her difpenfing power, fhe could loofen 
herfelf at her pleafure |: That even if a-claufe fhould be annexed to a ftatute, 
excluding her difpenfing power; fhe could firft difpenfe with that claufe, and 
then with the ftatuteQ. After all this difcourfe, more worthy of a Turkith divan 
than of an Englifh houfe of commons, according to our prefent idea of this 
affembly, the Queen, who perceived how odious monopolies had become, and 
what heats were likely to rife, fent for the fpeaker, and defired him to inform 








4X 2 the 
* D’Ewes, p.653. + Ibid. p. 644, 675. { Ibid. p. 644, 649. | Ibid. p. 646, 64. 
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the houfe, that fhe would immediately cancel the moft grievous and oppreffive: 


of thefe patents *. 
The 


* It may not be amifs to fubjoin fome paflages of thefe {peeches; which may ferve very much to 
give us a juft idea of the antient conftitution, and of the political principles, which prevailed during 
the reign of Elizabeth. Mr. Laurence Hyde propofed a bill, entitled an a& for the explanation of the 
common law in certain cafes of letters patent. Mr. Spicer faid, This bill may touch the prerogative- 
royal, which, as I learned the laft-Parliament, is fo tranfcendant, that the of the fubjeét may 
not afpire thereunto. Far be it therefore from me, that the itate and prerogative-royal of the. prince 
fhould be tied: by me or by the aét of any other fubje&. Mr. Francis Bacon faid, As to the preroga- 
tive-foyal of the prince, for my own part, I ever allowed of it; and itis fuch as I hope will never be 
difcuffed. ‘The Queen, as fhe is our fovereign, hath both an enlarging and reftraining power. For 
by her prerogative fhe may fet at liberty things reftrained by ftatute law or otherwife,. and fecondly by 
her prerogative fhe may reftrain things which be at liberty. For the firft, the may grant a non obfante 
contrary to the penal laws. With regard to monopolies and fuch like cafes, the cafe hath ever been 
to humble ourfelves unto her majefty, and by petition defire to have our grievances remedied, 
cially when the remedy toucheth her fo nigh in point of prerogative. 
we ought not to deal, to judge or meddle with her majefty’s prerogative. TI with therefore every man 








efpe- 





to be careful of this bufinefs. Dr, Bennet faid, He that goeth about to debate her majefty’s prerogative 
g , 


had need to walk warily. Mr. Laurence Hyde faid, For the bill itfelf, I made it,. and I think I un- 
derftand it: And far be it from this heart of mine to think, this tongue to fpeak, or this hand to write 
any thing either in prejudice or derogation of her majefty’s prerogative-royal and the fate. Mr. 
Speaker, quoth ferjeant Harris, for ought I fee, the houfe moveth to have this bill in the nature of a 
petition. It muit then begin with more humiliation. And truly, Sir, the bill is good of itfelf, but 





the penning of it is fomewhat out of courfe, Mr. Montague faid, The matter is good and honeft, - 


and.I like this manner of proceeding by bill well enough in this matter. The grievances are great, 
and I would note only unto you thus much, that the laft Parliament we proceeded by way of petition, 


which had no fuccefsful effect. - Mr. Francis More faid, T know the Queen’s prerogative isa thing 
curious to be dealt withal ; yet all grievances are not comparable. J cannot utter with my tongue or: 


conceive with my heart the great grievances that the town and country, for which I ferve, fuffereth by 
fome of thefe monopolies, It bringe:h the general profit into a private hand, and the end of all this is 


beggary and bondage to the fubjetts. We have a law for the true and faithful currying of leather: There: 


is a patent fets all at liberty, notwithitanding that ftatute. And to what. purpofe is it to do any thing 
by aét of Parliament,: when the Queen will undo the fame by her prerogative? Out of the Spirit of he 
miliation, Mr. Speaker, I do {peak it, there is no a&t of her’s that hath been or is more derogatory to. 
her own majefty, more odious to the fubje&t, more dangerous to the commonwealth than the grant- 
ing of thefe monopolies, Mr. Martin faid, Ido {peak for a town that grieves and pines, fora country 
that groaneth and languifheth under the burthen of monftrous and unconfcionable fubftitutes to the mo- 
nopolitans of flarch, tin, fifh, cloth, oil, vinegar, falt and I know not what; nay, what not? The 
principaleft commodities both of my town and country are engroft into the hands of thefe bloods 
fuckers of the commonwealth. If a body, Mr. Speaker, being let blood, be left fill languifhing 
without any remedy, how can the good eftate of that body ftill remain? Such is the ftate of my town 
and country ; the traffic is taken away, the inward and private commodities are taken away, and dare 
not be ufed without the licence of thefe monopolitans. If thefe blood- fuckers be fill let alone to fuck 
ap the beft and principalleft commodities, which thé earth there hath given us, what will become of 


ous, 


4 


I fay, and I fay it again, that”. 
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Tue houfe was ftruck with aftonifhment, and admiration, and eratitude at Chap. VIL. 


this extraordinary inftance of the Queen’s goodnefs and condefcenfion. A mem- 
ber 


us, from whom the fruits of our own foil and the commodities of our own labour, which with the 
{weat of our brows, even up to the knees in’mire and dirt, we have laboured for, fhall be taken by 


warrant of fupreme authority, which the poor fubje€&t dare not gainfay? Mr. George Moore faid, . 
We know the power of her majefty cannot be reftrained by any act ; why therefore fhould we thus. 


talks Admit wedhould make this flatute with a on obffante; yet the Queen may grant apatent with a 
non obftante, to crofs this zon obftante. I think therefore it agreeth more with the gravity and wifdom 
of this houfe to proceed with all humblenefs by petition than bill, Mr. Downland faid, As I would 
be no let or over-vehement -in any thing, foI am not fottifh oy fenfelefs of the common grievance of 
the commonwealth. If we proceed by way of petition, we cah have no more gracious an{fwer, than 
we had the laft Parliament to our petition. But fince.that Parliament, we have no reformation. Sir 
Robert Wroth faid, I fpeak, and I fpeak it boldly, thefe patentees are worfe than ever they were. 
Mr. Hayward Townfend propofed, that they fhould make fuit to her majeity, not only to repeal all 
monopolies grievous to the fubje&t, but alfo that it would pleafe her majeity to give the Parliament 
leave to make an att, that they might be of no more force, validity, or effect, than they are at the 
common Jaw, without the ftrength of her prerogative. Which tho’ we might now do, and the a& being 
fo reafonable, we might affure ourfelves her majefty would not delay the paffing thercof, yet we, he: 
loving fubjects, &c. would not offer without her privity and confent (the caufe fo nearly touching her 
prerogative) Or go about to do any fuch a&. 


On a fubfequent day, the bill againft monopolies was again introduced, and Mr. Spicer faid, It is 
to no purpofe to offer to tie her majefty’s hands by a& of parliament, when fhe may loofen herfelf at 
her pleafure, Mr, Davies faid, God hath given that power to abfolute princes, which he attributes to 
himfelf. Dixi quod Dii effis, (N.B. This axiom he applies to the Kings of England.) Mr. fecre- 
tary Cecil faid, I am fe:vant to the Queen, and before I would {peak and give confent to a cafe that 
fhould debafe her prerogative, or abridge it, I would with that my tongue were cut out of my head. 
I am fure there were law-makers before there were laws : (Meaning, I fuppofe, that the fovereign wa; 
above the laws.) One gentleman went about to poffefs us, with the execution of the law in an ancient 
record of 5 or 7 of Edward the third. Likely enough to be true in that time, when thé King was 
afraid of the fubject. If you ftand upon law, and difpute of the prerogative, heark ye what Brafton 
fays, Prarogativam nofiram remo audeat difputare. And for my own part, I like not thefe courfes 


fhould be taken. And you, Mr. Speaker, fhould perform the charge her majefty gave unto you, in. 


the beginning of this Parliament, not to receive bills of this nature: For her majeity’s ears be open 
to all grievances, and her hands ftretched out to every man’s petitions. —— When the prince dif 
penfes with a penal law, that is left to the alteration of fovereignty, that is good and irrevocable. 
Mr. Montague faid, Iam Joth to {peak what I know, left, perhaps, I fhould difpleafe. The prero- 
gative royal is. that which is now in queftion, and which the laws of the land have ever allowed . and 
maintained. Let ustherefore apply by petition to her majefty. 





After the fpeaker told the houfe, that the Queen had annulled many of the patents, Mr. Francis 
Moore faid, I muft confefs, Mr. fpeaker, I moved the houfe both the laft Parliament and this, touch. 
ing this point ; ‘but P'never meant (and IJ hope the houfe thinketh fo) to fet limits and bounds to the 
prerogative royal. He proceeds to move, that thanks fhould -be given to her majefty; and alfo, that 
whereas divers fpeeches have been moved extravagantly in the houfe, which doubtlefs have been ‘told 
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all his fubje&ts. Now that court was plainly arbitrary : 
abfolute over the laity. See Coke’s Reports, p.5. Caudrey’s cafe, 
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ber faid, with tears in his eyes, that if a fentence of everlafling happinefs ‘had 
been pronounced in his favour, he could not have felt more joy than that with 
which he was at prefent.overwhelmed*. Another obferved, that this meffige 


‘from the facred perfon of the Queen, was a kind of gofpel or glad-tidings, and 
eught to be-received asfuch, and be written in the tablets of their hearts T.> ie 


it was farther-remarked, that in the fame manner as the Deity would not give his 
glory to another, fo the Queen herfelf was the only agent in their prefent prof- 


perity and happinefs f. The houfe voted, that the {peaker, with a certain num- 


ber of members, fhould afk permiffion to wait on her majefty, and return her 


thanks for her gracious conceffions to her people. 


WuHeEN 


her majefty, and perhaps ill conceived of by her, Mr. Speaker would apologize, and humbly crave 
pardon for the fame. N.B. Thefe extraéts were taken by Townfend, a member of the houfe, who 
was no courtier; and the extravagance of the {peeches feems rather to be on the other fide: Te avill 
certainly appear odd to us, that this liberty fhould be thought extravagant. Hawever, the Queen, 
notwithflanding her cajoling the houfe, was fo ill fatished with thefe proceedings, that the fnoke of 
them peevilhly in her concluding fpeech, and told them, that fhe perceived, that private refpecis with 


‘them were privately mafqued under public prefence. D’ Ewes, p. 619. 


There were fome other topics, in favour of prerogative, ftill more extravagant, advanced in the 
houfe this Parliament, When the queftion of the fubfidy was before them, Mr. ferjeant Heyle faid, 


‘Wr. Speaker, I marvel much, that the houfe fhould ftand upon granting of a fubfidy or the time of 


payment, when all we have is her majefty’s, and fhe may lawfully at her pleafure take it from us: Yea, 
fhe hath as much right to all our lands and goods as to any revenue of her crown, At which all the houfe 
hemmed, andlaughed, and talked. Well, quoth ferjeant Heyle, all your hemming fhall not put me 
out of countenance. So, Mr. Speaker ftood up and faid, Itisa great diforder, that this fhould be ufed. 
Sa the faid ferjeant proceeded, and when he had fpoken a little while, the houfe hemmed 
again; and fohe fatdown. In his latter {peech, he faid, he could prove his former pofition by pre- 
cedents in the time of Henry the third, King John, King Stephen, &c. which was the occafion of 
their hemming. D’Ewes, p. 633. It is obfervable, that Heyle was an eminent lawyer, a man of 





.charatter. Winwood, vol. I. p.z90. And tho’ the houfe in general fhewed their difapprobation, 


no one cared to take him down, or oppofe thefe extravagant pofitions. It was alfo afferted ¢ 
that in the fame manneras the Roman conful was poffeffed of the power of rejecting or admitting mo- 
tions in thefenate, the Speaker might either admit or reject bills in the houfe. D’ Ewes, p, 677. 
‘The houfe declared themfclves againft this opinion; but the very propofal of it is a proof at what a 
dow ebb liberty was at that time in England. 


iis feffion, 


Tn the year 1591, the judges made a folemn decree, that England was an abfolute empire, of which 


the King was the head. In confequence of this opinion, they determined, that even if the a@ of the 


firk of Elizabeth had never been made, the King was fupreme head of the church; and might have 
erected, by his prerogative, fuch a court as the ecclefiaftical commiflion: For that he was the head of 


The inference is, that his power. was. equally 


= D’ Ewes, p. 654. t Ibid. p. 656, _ § Ibid. p. 657. 
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Wuen the fpeaker, with the other members, was introduced to the Queen, 
they all flung themfelves on their knees; and remained in that pofture a confider- 
able time, till fhe thought proper to exprefs her defire, that they fhould rife 
The fpeaker difplayed the gratitude of the commons, that her facred -ears were 
ever open to hear them, and her bleffed hands ever f{tretched out to relieve them. 
They acknowleged, he faid, in all duty and thankfulnefs acknowleged, that, be- 
fore they called, her preventing grace, and all-deferving goodnefs watched over them 
for their good; more ready to give than they could defire, much lefs deferve: 
He remarked, that the attribute which was moft proper to Ged, to perform all 
he promifeth, appertained alfo to her; and that fhe was: all truth; all conftancy, 
and all goodnefs: And* he concluded with thefe expreffions, ** Neither do we 
«© prefent our thanks in words or any outward fign, which can be no fufficient 
‘¢-retribution for fo great goodnefs; but in all duty-and thankfulnefs, proftrate 
‘¢ at your feet, we prefent our moft loyal and thankful hearts, even the laft drop 


<¢ of blood in our hearts, and the laft {pirit of breath in our noftrils,. to be: 


“ poured out, to be breathed up, for your fafety |." The Queen heard very pa- 
tiently this-fpeech, where fhe was flattered in phrafes' appropriated to the Su- 
preme Being; and fhe returned an anfwer, full of fuch expreffions of tendernefs 
towards her people, as-ought to have appeared fulfome after the late inftances of 
rigour which fhe had employed, and from which nothing but neceffity had 
made her:depart; Thus was this critical affair happily terminated; and Elizaa 
beth, by prudently receding, in time, from: her: rights, maintained her dignity, 
and preferved the affections of her:people. 


Tue-commons granted her a fupply very unprecedented, of four fubfidies and: 


eight fifteenths ;' and they were even fo-dutiful as*to vote this fupply before they 
received any -fatisfaction in the bufinefs of monopolies, which they juftly confidered 
as of the utmoft confequence tothe intereft and happinefs of the nation. Had 
they attempted to extort that conceflion by keeping, the fupply in fufpence ; fo 
haughty was the Queen’s difpofition, this appearance of conttraint and jealouly 


had been fufficient to have produced .a-denial of all their requefts; and to have 


forced her into: fome aéts of authority. ftiilamore violent and arbitrary. 


Tue remaining events of this reign are neither very numerous nor important. 
The Queen, finding that the. Spaniards had involved her in fo much .trouble, by 
fomenting and affifting the Irifh rebellion, refolved to give them employment at 
home; and fhe fitted out a {quadron of nine fhips under Sir Richard Levifon, 
admiral, and: Sir William Monfon, vice-admiral, whom fhe fent onan expedi- 


tion» 


1D’ Ewes, p. 658, $91. 
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tion to the coaft of Spain. The admiral, with part of the fquadron, met the 
galleons loaded with treafure ; but was not {trong enough to attack them: The vice- 
admiral alfo fell in with fome very rich thips; but they efcaped for a like reafon: 
And thefe two brave officers, that their expedition might not be entirely fruitlets, 
refolved to attack the harbour of Cerimbra in Portugal, where, they eagle 
intelligence, avery rich Carrack had taken fhelter. The harbour was guarded 
by a caftle: There were eleven gallies ftationed in.it: And the militia of the country 

to the number, as. was believed, of twenty thoufand men, appeared in arms on 
ihe fhore: Yet notwith{tanding thefe obftacles, and others derived from the 
winds and tides, the Englith fquadron broke into the harbour, difmounted the 
guns of the caftle, funk or burnt, or put to flight, the gallies, and obliged the 
arrack to furrenderf. They brought her home to England, and fhe was va- 
Jued ata million of ducats. A fenfible lofs to the Spaniards; anda fupply ftill 
more confiderable to Elizabeth L., : 
| Tue affairs of Ireland, after the defeat of Tyrone, and the expulfion of the 
Spaniards, haftened to a fettlément. Lord Mountjoy divided his army into fmall 
patties, and harrafled the rebels on every fide: He bu ~aarlemount, and 
many other {mall forts, which were impregnable to th iifh, and gidéded all 
the important pafles of the country: The activity of Sir ‘Jenry Docwray wad 
Su Arthur Chichefter, permitted no repofe or fecurity to the rebels: And man 
-of the chieftains, after fkulking like wild beafts, in woods and morafiles th Bhsstes 
‘ted to mercy, and received fuch conditions as the deputy was pleafed ‘a impofe 


Tyrone’s fab- UPON them. Tyrone himfelf made application by Arthur Mac-Baron, his bro- 


tniffion, 


Queen’s fick- 


nels, 


ther, to be received upon terms; but Mountjoy would not admit him, exce t 
he made an abfolute furrender of his life and fortune to the Queen’s sili He 
app-ared before the deputy at Miliefont, in a habit and pofture faitable to his 
prefent fortune; and after acknowleging his offence in the moft humble sii 
he was committed to cuftody by Mountjoy, who intended to bring him over ca 
tive into England, to be difpofed of at the Queen’s pleafure. , 
Burr Elizabeth was now incapable of receiving any fatisfa@ion from thjs for. 
tunate event: She had fallen into a profound melancholy ; which all the advan- 
tages of her high fortune, all the glories of her profperous reign, were unable. in 
any degree, toalleviate or affuage. Some afcribed this depreffion of mind to het 
repentance of granting a pardon to Tyrone, whom fhe had always refolved to 
bring 

t Mon‘on, p. 181. | Camden, 'p. 647, 


: 4 This year - Spaniards begun the fiege of Oftend, which was bravely defended for five months 
: y Sir Francis Vere. ‘The States then relieved him, by fending a new governor; and on the whole the 
fege lated three years, and is computed to have coft the lives of an hundred thowfand men 
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bring to condign punifhment for his treafons, but who had made fuch intereft 
with the minifters, as to extort a remiffion from her. Others, with more Jilceli- 
hood, accounted for her dejection, by a difcovery which fhe had made, of the 
correfpondence maintained.in her court with her fucceffor the King of Scois, and 
by the neglect, to which, on account of her old age and infirmities, fhe imagin- 
ed herfelf tobe expofed. But there is another caufe affigned for her melancholy, 
which has long been rejected by hiftorians as romantic, but which late difcoveries 
feem to have confirmed*: Some incidents happened which revived her tender- 
nefs for Effex, and filled ker with the deepeft forrow for the confent which fhe 
had unwarily given to his execution. 


Tue earl of Effex, afrer his return from the fortunate expedition againft Cadiz, 


oblerving the increale of the Queen’s fond attachment towards him, took occa- 
fion to.regret, that the neceffity of her fervice required him often to be abfent 
from her perfon, and expofed him to all thofe ill offices which his enemies, more 
affiduous in their attendance, could practife againft him. She was moved with 
ghis tender jealoufy ; and making him the prefent of a ring, defired him to keep 
that pledge of her affection, and afflured him, that in whatever difgrace he fhould 
fall, whatever prejudices fhe might be induced to entertain again{t him, yet, if 
he fent her that ring, fhe would immediately, upon the ficht of it, recolleét her 
former tendernefs, would afford him again.a h-aring, and would lend a favour- 
able ear to his apology. Effex, notwithftanding all his misfortunes, referved 
this precious gift to the laft extremity ; but after his trial and condemnation, he 
refolved to try the experiment, and he committed the ring to the countefs of 
Nottingham, whom he defired to deliver it to the Queen. The countefs was pre- 
vailed on by her hufband, who was Effex’s capital enemy, not to execute the 
commiffion ; and Elizabeth, who {till expe€ted that her favourite would make 
this laft appeal to her tendernefs, and who afcribed the neglect of it to his invin- 
cible obftinacy, was, after much delay, and many internal combats, pufhed by 
refentment and -policy to fign the warrant for his execution. The countefs of 
Nottingham, falling into ficknefs, and finding herfelf approach towards her end, 
was feized with remorfe for her conduct; and having obtained a vifit from the 
Queen, fhe craved her pardon, and revealed toher the fatal fecret. The Queen, 
af{tonifhed with this incident, burft into a furious piffion: She fhook the dying 
countefs in her bed; and crying to her, That God might pardon ber, but fhe never 
could, fhe broke from her, and thenceforth refigned herfelf over to the deepeft 

4. ¥ and 
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food and fuftenance :. And throwing herfelf on the floor, fhe kept herfelf ‘filent 
and immoveable, feeding her thoughts on her afflictions, and declaring life and 
exiftence an infufferable burthen to her. Few words fhe uttered; and they were 
allexpreffive of fome inward grief which the cared not to reveal: But fighs and 
eroans were the chief vent which fhe gave to her defpondency, and'which, tho’ 
they difcovered her forrows, were never able to eafé or abate them. ‘Ten days 
and nights fhe lay upon the carpet, leaning on cufhions which her maids brought 


~ * 


her; and her phyficians could not perfuade her to allow herfelf to be put to bed, 


and moft incurable melancholy. She rcje&ted all confolation:’ She even’ refufed 
Cc 


— 


much lefs to make trial of any remedies which they prefcribedto her *, Her anxi- 
ous mind at laft had fo long preyed on her frail body, that her end was vifibly 
approaching; and the council, being affembled, fent the lord keeper, the'lord 
admiral, and the fecretary, to know her mind with regard to her fucceflor. She 
anfwered with a faint voice, that as fhe had held a regal icepter, fhe defired no 
other than a royal fucceffor. Cecil requefting her to explain herfelf more parti- 
cularly, fhe fubjoined, that fhe would have a King to fucceed her; and who 
fhould that be but her neareft kinfman, the King of Scots. Being then advifed 
by the archbifhop of Canterbury, to fix her thoughts upon God, fhe replied, 
that fhe did fo, nor did her mind in the leaft wander from him. Her voice foon 
after left her, her fenfes failed, fhe fell into a lethargic flumber, which continued 
fome hours, and fhe expired gently, without farther ftruggle or convulfion, in 
the feventieth year of her age, and forty-fifth of her reign. 


Suen adark cloud overcaft the evening of that day, which had fhone out with a 
mighty luftre in the eyes of all Europe. There are few creat perfonages in hiftory 
who have been more expofed to thecalumny of enemies, and the adulation of friends, 
than. Queen Elizabeth; and yet there fcarce is any, whole reputation has been 
more certainly determined, by the unanimous confent of pofterity. The unufua} 
length of her adminiftration, and the ftrong features of her character, were able 
to overcome all prejudices; and obliging her detractors to abate much of their 
“nveétives, and her admirers fomewhat of their panegyrics, have at laft, in fpite 
of political factions, and what is more, of religious animofities, produced an 
uniform judgment with regard to her conduét. Hervigour, her conftancy, her 
magnanimicy, her penetration, vigilance, addrefs, are allowed to merit the high- 
eft prailes, and appear not to have been furpafied by any perfon who ever filled a 
throne: A conduct lefs rigorous, lefs imperious, more fincere, more indulgent 
to her people, would have been requifite to form a perfect character. By the 
force of her mind, fhe controuled all her more active and ftronger qualities, and 


5 prevented 


* Strype, vol. IV. No. 276, 
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Her fingular talents for government were founded equally on her temper and 


on her capacity. Endowed with a great command over herfelf, the foon obtain- 


ed an uncontrouled afcendant over her people; and while fhe merited all their 
efteem by her real virtues, fhe alfo engaged their affection by her pre 


— s : 
bad - 


Few fovereigns of England fucceeded to the throne in more difficult ‘circum- 


iv G& 


ftances; and none ever conducted the government with fuch uniform fuccefs and 
felicity. Tho’ unacquainted with the practice of toleration, the true fecret for 


ewe 2/78 


fr>\ 


managing religious factions, fhe preferved her people, ‘by her fuperior prudence, 
from thofe confufions in which theclogical controverfy had mvolved all the neigh- 
bouring nations: And tho’ her enemies were the moft powerful princes of Ku- 
rope, the moft active, the moft enterprizing, the leaft {crupulous, fhe was able 
by her vigour to make deep impreffions on their ftate: Her own greatnefs mean- 
while remained untouched and unimpaired. 


7 


she praife of her fuccefs; but initead of leffening the applaufe due to her, they 
4 . 


Tur wife minifters, and brave warriors, who flourifhed during her reign, fhare 


make creat addition to it. They owed, all of them, their advancement to her 
piseiaies they were fupported by her conftancy ; and with all their ability, they 
were never able to acquire any undue afcendant over her. In her family, in her 
court, in her kingdom, fhe remained equally miftrefs: The force of the tender 
paffions was great over her, but the force of her mind was ftill fuperior ; and the 
combat which her victory vifibly coft her, ferves only to difplay the firmnefs of 
her refolution, and the loftinefs of her ambitious fentiments. 

Tuer famevofethis.princefs, tho’ it has furmounted the prejudices both of fac- 
tion and of bigotry, yet lies ftill expofed to another prejudice, which is more 
durable becaufe more natural, and which, according to the different views in 
which we furvey her, is capable either of exalting beyond meafure, or diminifh- 
ing the luftre of her character. This prejudice is founded on the confideration of 
her fex. When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be ftruck with the 
higheft admiration of her great qualities and. extenfive capacity; but we are alfo 
apt to require fome more foftnefs of difpofition, fome greater lenity of temper, 
fome of thofe amiable weaknefies by which her fex is diftingyifhed. But the true 
method of eftimating her merit, is to lay afide all thefe confiderations, and to 

AX 2 confider 
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confider her merely as a rational being, placed in authority, and entrufted with 

the government of mankind. We may find it difficult to reconcile our faney 

to her as a wife ora miftrefs; but her qualities as a fovereign, tho’ with fome 
4 ARAL Onxee ie OLA Ae ie Sued 3's pee abst ; 

conliderable exceptions, aie the object of undifputed applaufe and’ approba- 

tion. 


E party amongft us who have diftinguifhed themfelves by their adherence 
"ry +] aia wand ; 5 1;9r , x - = + ' rar as r = ; 
to liberty and a pooular government, have long indulged their prejudices againtt 
the fucceeding race of princes, by beftowing unbounded panegyrics on the virtue 
“cy ~ ‘ ; rr - 

and wifdom of Elizabeth. ‘They have even been fo extremely ignorant of the 
tranfactions of this reign, as to extol her for a quality which, of-all others, fhe 
was the leaft poffeftt of; a tender regard for the conftitution, and a concern for 
] +1 a pee = fe ; gH! rs 

the liberties and privileges of her people. But as it is fearce poffible for the pre- 
poffeffions of party to throw a veil much longer over facts fo palpable and unde- 


niable, there is danger left the public fhould run into the oppofite extreme, and 


fhould entertain an averfion to the memory of a princefs who exercifed the royal 
authority in a manrer. fo much contrary toall the ideas which we at prefent enter. 
tain of a legal confitution. But Elizabeth only fupported the prerogatives which 
were tranimitted toher by her immediate predeceffors : She believed that her fub- 
jects were entitled to no more liberty than their anceftors enjoyed: She found 
that they entirely acquiefced in her arbitrary adminiftration: And it was not na- 
tural for her to finc fault with a form of government, by which the herfelf was 
anvefted with fuch unlimited authority. In the particular exertions of power, 
the queftion ought never to be forgot, What is bet? But in the general diftri- 
bution of power among the feveral members of a conftitution, there can feldom 
be admitted any other queftion, than What is ufual? Few examples occur of 
princes, who have willingly refigned their power: None of thofe who have, 
without ftrogele, allowed it to bé extorted from them. If any other rule than 
anciént practice be followed, factions and diflentions muft multiply without end: 
And tho’ many conftitutions, and none more than the Britifh, have been im- 
proved even by violent innovations, the praife which we beftow on thofe patriots. 
to whom we are indebted for our privileges, ought to be given with fome referve, 
and furely without the leaft rancour againft thofe who adhered to the ancicng 
conftitution. 


‘ 44 3 -y = td . + : é 
In order to underfland the ancient conftitution of Eneland, there is mot a pe_ 


riod which deferves more to be ftudied than the reign of Elizabeth. The pre- 
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rogatives of this princefs: were fcafce ev 


a) 


ox ached patted n m avs; + ? ] 
t difputed, and fhe therefore employed 
then without fcruple : Her imperious temper,.a circumftance . which fhe went 
f 


| ? ty ‘ 
‘ar beyond her facceflors, rendered her exertions of power violent and frequent, 
and difcovered the full extent of -her author ty: The great popularity \ hich fhe 
enjoyed, proves, that fhe did nor iniringe any eftablithed liberties of the peopie : 
, ” , { 
There remain monuments numerous enough to afcertain the moft noted acts of 


it be fought remote from the 
ordinary Lianogaie ren 7 become only the more authentic on that account. and 
ferv Casa {tro we r proof, that the parti ie eCxXerctions oO} ner power were conceiv- 
ed to be ical but the ordinary aus of adminiftration. fince they “were not 
thought remarkable enough to be recorded even by contemporary writers. If there 
was any difference in this particular, the REoRes in former reie1s, feem rather to 
have been more fubmiffive and fervile than during the age of Elizabeth *. Te may 
not here be improper to recount fome of the ancient prerogatives of the crown, 
and lay open the fources of that great power which the Englith monarchs for- 
merly enjoyed. : 

One of the moft ancient and moft eftablithed inftruments of power was the 
court of Star-chamber, which poffefled an unlimited difcretionary authority 
of fining, imprifoning, and inflicting corporal punifhment, and whofe jurif 
diction extended to all forts of offences, contempts, and diforders, that lay 
not within reach of the common law. The members of this court .con- 


fitted of the privy council and the judges; men, who all of them enjoyed th 


offices during pleafure: And when the prince. himfelf .was.prefent, he was the 


fole judge, and all the others could only interpofe with their advice. ‘There 
needed but this one court in any government, to put.an end to ill regul iP, leg Us 


and exact plans of liberty... For who durft fet himfelf in apReHEe to the cfown 


. a ad eat ' ~ fa “ \; i L atu 4 ~~“ Fa Be ~ hse 4 
and miniftry, or alpire to the character of isc ape of freeclom, while ex- 


pofedito fovarbitrary.ajurifdiction? I much queftion, whether any of the abfo- 
lute monarchies in Europe contain,at prefenr, At BY egal and deipotic a tribunal. 


Tue court of High Commiffion was another jurifdiction fill more terrible, 
both becaufe the crime of herefy, of which it took cognizance, was more unde- 
finable than any civil offence, and becaufe its methods of ingufition and of ad- 

} ' a nr. ; 2 : a" 

miniftering oaths, were more contrary to all the moit fimp’e ideas of-jultice 
ee 

alsa 


* In a memorial of the flate of the realm, drawn by fecretary Cecil, in 1569, there e is this paflage. 
&* Then followeth the decay of obedience in civil policy, which being compared’ with the fearfulnefs 
‘© and reverence of all inferior eftates to their fuperiors in times pait, will aftouiih any - wi and confi- 
« derate perfon, to b ehold the defperation of reformation.” Haynes, px 580. Again, p, 588. 
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and equity. ‘The fines and imprifonments infpofed by this court were frequent: 


The deprivations and fufpenfions of the clergy fo r non-conformity, were alfo very 
numerous, and comprehend ied at one time the third of all the ecclefiaftics of 
Eengland+. The Queen, in a letter to the archbifhop of Canterbury,’ faid ex- 


prefsly, that fhe was refolved, ** That no man fhould be fuffered to decline ei 
** ther on the left or on the right hand, from the drawn line limited by autho- 
‘¢ rity, and by her laws and injunctions f. 

But Martial Law went far beyond even thefe two courts in a prompt and arbi- 
trary and violent method of decifion, Whenever there was any infurrection or 
public diforder, the crown employed martial law; and it was during that time 
exercifed not only over the foldiers, but over the whole people: Any one might 
be punifhed as a rebel, or an aider and abettor of rebellion, whom the provott- 
marfhal or lieutenant of counties, or their deputies, pleafed to fufpect. Lord 
Bacon fays, that the trial at common law granted the earl of Effex, and his -fel- 
low confpirators, was a favour: For that the cafe would have born and required 
the feverity of martial law||. We have feen inftances of its being employed by 
Queen Mary in defence of orthodoxy. There remains a letter of Queen Elizabeth’s 
to the earl of Suffex, after the fuppreffion of the northern rebellion, in which the 
reproves him fharply, becaufe fhe had not heard of his having done any, execution 
by martial law |. But the King of England did not always limit the exercife of 

jartial law to the times of war and rebellion. In 1552, when there was no rebellion 
or infurreétion, King Edward granted acommifiion of martial law; and empowered 
the commiffioners to execute it, as fhould be thought by their difcretions moft necef- 
fary§. Queen Elizabeth too was not {paring in the ufe of martial law. In 1573, 


one Peter Burchet, a puritan, being perfuaded that it was lawful or meritorious © 


to kill fuch as oppofed the truth of the gofpel, ran into the ftreets, and wounded 
Hawkins, the famous fea-captain, whom he took for Hatton, the Queen’s fa- 
vourite. The Queen was fo incenfed, that fhe ordered him to be punifhed in- 
{tantly by martial law; but upon the remonftrance of fome prudent counfellors, 
who told her, that that law ought to be confined to turbulent times, the-recalled 
her order, and delivered over Burchet to the common law*. But fhe continued 
not always fo referved in exerting this authority. There remains a proclamation 
of hers, where fhe orders martial law to be ufed againft all fuch as import bulls, 
or even forbidden books and pamphlets from abroad ++; and prohibits the lieute- 


nants 
+ Neal, vol. I. p. 479. + Murden, p. 183. | Vol. IV. p.gtos + MS. 
of lord Royfton’s from the Paper Office. § Strype’s Ecclef.. Memoirs, vol. II, p, 373, 


453, 9. * Camden, p. 449. | Strype, vol. IL. p. 288. ++ Strype, vol. Jil. 
Pp. 570. 
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jurif dictions, yet had {till fome pretence of atrial, at leaft a fentence; but there 
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nants or their deputies to be queftioned for their arbitrary punifhment of fuch of: 
? 


- 
fries} any vaw or flatute to toe contrary in any-wife notwithftanding. We have 
~ } al . Le py cers st “y “2 Pi “ ee fhe Y,Oorty ‘T° 1+ 
another act of hers ftill more extraordinary. The ftreets of London were very 


much infefted with idle vagabonds and riotous perfons: The lord mayor had 


endeavoured to reprefs this diforder: The Star-chamber had exerted its authority, 


and inicted punifhment on thefe rioters: But the see: finding thofe remedies 
ineffectual, revived martial law, and gave Sir Thomas Wilford a commiffion of 
provoft-marfhal: ‘* Granting him authority, and commanding him, upon figs 


ees 


“© nification oiven by the — of peace in London or the neigh bouring coun 


T 


‘e'ties, of fuch offenders s, worthy to be fpeedily executed by martial law; to at- 


i 7 ru . ; 


** tach and take the fame perfons, and in the prefence of the faid juftices, ac- 
** cording to juftice of martial law, ‘to execute them upon the gallows or gibbet 
‘“¢ openly, or near to fuch place where the faid rebellious and incorrigible offen- 
‘“* ders fhall be found'to have committed the faid great offences |.” I fuppofe ir 
1 


will be difficult to produce an inftance of fuch an act of authority in any place 
nearer than Mufcovy. 


9 =o 


Tue Star-charnber, and High Commiffion, and Court Martial, tho’ arbitrary 


was a orievous punifhment very familaey inflicted mn that age, without any other 
authority than the warrant of a fecretary of ftate, or of the privy council 4 -; and 


hat was, pal ett in any jail, and during any time, that thefe minifters 
fhould think proper. In fiipibetioin times, all the jails were full of shia of 
ftate ; and thefe unhappy victims of public jealoufy were fometimes thrown into 
eracet and loaded with irons, and treated in the moft cruel manner, without 


ot 


any remedy from law. 

ee eS mairect f ! ox RP) t the ae | 1~ wei{olFt 

Tuis practice was an indirect way oF em; specie torture: But the rack itfelf 

was frequently ufed, upon any fufpicion, with ut other authority than a warrant 
7 


from the fecretaryor.the privy council. Bech the smc in the marches of 
Wales were empowered, byitheir very commiffion, to make ufe of torture, 


whenever they thought proper ™. There cannot be a ftronger proof how lightly 
the rack was eniployed, than the following ftory, told by lord Bacon. We. 
meat give it in his own words. ~‘* The» Queen was mightily incenfed ing 


< Haywarde, on account of a book he dedicated to lord Eficx, being a ftory o 
‘* the firft year of King Henry the fourth, thinking it a feditious prelude to put into 


44 
’ 
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i) Rymer, tom. XVI. p. 279. + In 1c¢88, the lord mayor committed teveél HiZenNs 
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* Haynes, p. 190. 
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‘© the people’s héads boldnefs and faction: She faid, the had an Opinion -that 
** there was treafon in it, and afked me, if I could not find any places init, that 
‘“¢ might be drawn within the cafe of treafon: Whereto I anfwered, For treafon, 
‘¢ fure I found none; but for felony, very many: And when her majefty haftily 
<* afked me, wherein? I told Hier, the author had committed very apparent 
“* theft: For he had taken moft of the fentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and 
“* tranflated them into Englifhk, and put them into his text. And another time, 
‘¢ when the Queen could not be perfuaded, that it was his writing whofe name 
** was toit, but that ic had fome more mifchievous author, and faid with great 


‘‘ indignation, that fhe would have him racked, to produce his author; I replied, 
“* nays madam, he is a doctor, never rack his perfon, but rack his ftile: Let 
** him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, and be enjoined to con- 
e* tinue the {tory where it breaketh off, and I will undertake, by “collating the 
Thus, had it not been 
for Bacon’s humanity, or rather his wit, this author, a man of letters, had been 
put to the rack, for a moft innocent performance, His real offence was, his de- 
dicating a book to that munificent patron of the learned, the earl of Effex, ata 
time when this nobleman Jay under difgrace with her majefty. 

Tue Queen’s menace of trying and punithing Haywarde for treafon, could 
eafily have been executed, let his book have been ever fo innocent. While 
fo many terrors hung over the people’s heads, no jury durft have acquitted a 
man whom the court was refolved to have condemned. The practice alfo of not 
confronting the -witneffés with the prifoner, gave the crown lawyers all imagin- 
able advantages againft him. And, indeed, there occurs not one inftance, dur- 
ing all thefe reigns, that the fovereign, or the minifters, were*ever difappointed 
in the iifue of a profecution. Timid juries, and judges who held their offices 
curing pleafure, never failed to fecond all the views of the court. 

Tue-power of prefling, and obliging any perfon to accept of any office, was 
another prerogative totally incompatible with freedom. Ofborne gives the fol- 
Jowing account of Elizabeth’s method of. employing this prerogative, ‘** In cafe 
‘* fhe found any likely to interrupt her occafions,’’. fays he, ** the did feafonably 
‘*¢ prevent him by a chargeable employment abroad, or putting him upon fome 
‘6 fervice at home, which the knew leaft grateful to the people: Contrary to a 
‘* falfe maxim, fince practifed with far worfe fuccefs, by fuch princes as thought 
** it better huibandry to buy off enemies than reward friends deca he practice 
with which Ofborne reproaches the two immediate fucceffors of Elizabeth, pro- 

: ceeded 


t Cabbala, p. 84. { Page 392. 
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ceeded partly from the extreme difficulty of their fituation, partly from the oreater 
Jenity of their difpofition. The power of prefling, as may naturally be imagin- 
ed, was often abufed; and money was exacted by the officers for freeing perfons 


from the fervice 
THE government of England in that age, bore fome refemblance to that of 


Turkey at prefent: The fovereign poffefled every power, except that of impofing 
taxes: AAnd in both countries this limitation, unfupported by other privileges, 
appears rather prejudicial to the people. In Turkey, it obliges the Sultan to-per- 
mit the extortion of the bafhas and governors of provinces, from whom he af- 
erwards fqueezes prefents, or takes forfeitures: In England, it engaged the 
Queen to erect monopolies, and grant patents for exclufive trade : An invention 





I. 
i 


fo pernicious, that had fhe gone on, during a tract of years, at her own rate, 


England, the feat of riches, and arts, and» commerce, would have contained at 
prefent as little induftry as Morocco, or the coaft of Barbary. 7 


We may further obferve, that this valuable privilege, valuable only becaufe it 
proved afterwafds the means by which the Parliament extorted all their other pri- 
vileges, was very much encroached on, in an indirect manner, during the reign 
of Elizabeth, as wellas of her predeceffors. She often exacted loans from her 
people; an arbitrary and unequal kind of impofition, and which individuals felt 
feverely : For tho’ the money had been regularly reftored, which was feldom 
the cafe *, it lay in the prince’s hands without intereft, which was a fenfible 
lofs to the individuals from whom the money was borrowed, 


THERE remains a propofal made by the lord Burleigh, for levying a general 
loan on the people, equivalent to a fubfidy +3; a fcheme which would have laid 
the burthen more equally, but which was, in different words, nothing but a 
taxation, impofed without confent of Parliament. It is remarkable, that the 
fcheme, thus propofed, without any vifible neceffity, by that wife minifter, is the 
very fame which Henry the eighth attempted, and which Charles the firft, en- 
raged by ill ufage from his Parliament, and reduced to the greateft difficulties, 
put afterwards in practice, to the great difcontent of the nation. 


Tue demand of benevolence was another invention of that age for taxing the 
people. This practice was fo little conceived to be irregular, that the commons, 
in 1585, offered the Queen a benevolence; which fhe very generoufly refufed, 
as having no occafion, at that time, for money {. Queen Mary alfo, by an or- 
der of council, increafed the cuftoms in fome branches; and her fifter imitated 

4Z 3 the 


lj Murden, p. 181. * Bacon, vol. IV. p. 362. + Haynes, p. 518, 519. 
} D’ Ewes, p. 494. 
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/ the example |. There was a fpecies of fhip-money impofed at the time of the 


Spanifh invafion,, Fhe feveral ports were required to equip a certain number of 
fhips at their own charge; and fuch was the alacrity of the people for the public 
defence, that fome of the ports, particularly London, fent double the number 
demanded of them *. When any levies ‘were made for Ireland, France; or the 
Low Countries, the Queen obliged the counties to raife the foldiers, to arm and 
clothe them, and carry them to the fea-ports at their own charge. _New- Year’s- 
Gifts: were, at that time, expected from the nobility, and from the more: confi- 
derable gentry +. 

Purveyance was another method of taxation, unequal, arbitrary, and op- 
prefiive. ‘The:whole kingdom felt fenfibly the burthen of this impofition ; and 
it-was regarded as a great privilege which ‘was conferred on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, to prohibit the purveyors from taking ahy commodities within Gve miles 
of thefe univerfities... The Queen: victualled her navy by means of this preroga- 
tive; during: the firft years of her government tf. 

WaropsuHip was the moft regular and legal of all thefe impofitions by preroe 
gative: Yet was ita great badge of flavery,, and oppreffive to the great. families. 
When an eftate fell to a female, the fovereign. obliged her to marry any one he 
pleafed: Whether the heir was male or female, the crown. enjoyed the whole 
profit of the rents during the minority.. The giving a rich wardthip was.an vfual 
method of rewarding a courtier or favourite. 


Tue inventions were endlefs, which arbitrary power might employ for extorting 
of money, while the people imagined: that their property was fecured by dcbarring 
the crown from impofing taxes, Strype has preferyed a fpeech of lord Burleigh 
to the Queen. and council, wherein are contained.fome particulars_not.a little extra- 
ordinary §,. Burleigh propofes that fhe fhould.ere¢ct.a court for the correction of 
all abufes, and fhould confer on the commiffioners. a general inquifitorial power 
over the whole-kingdom. . He fets before her eyes the example of her wife grand- 
father, Henry the feventh, who, by fuch methods, augmented extremely his 
revenue; and he recommends, that this new court fhould proceed,. ‘‘ as well by 
*¢ the direction and ordinary courfe of the laws, as by virtue of her majefty’s fu- 
*© preme regiment and ab/olute power, from whence law proceeded.” In a word; 
he expects from this inftitution, greater acceffion to the royal treafure, than 
Henry the eighth-derived from the abolition of the abbeys, and all the forfeitures 
of the ecclefiaftical revenues. This project of lord Burleigh needs not, I thinks 


any 


|; Bacon, vol. IV. p. 362. * Monfon, p. 267. + Strype’s Memor. vol. I. p. 137. 
t Camden, p. 388. § Annals, vol. FV. p. 234, & fq. 
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any comment. A form of government mutt be very arbitrary, where a wife 
and good minifter could make fuch a propofal to the fovereiga. 


EmBaARGOES on merchandize was another engine of royal power, by which 
the Englifh princes were able to extort: money from the people. We have feen 
inftances in the reign of Mary. Elizabeth, before her coronation, iffued an or- 
der to the cuftom-houfe, prohibiting the fale of all crimfon filks which thoutd 
be imported, till the court was firft provided *.. She expected, no doubt, agood 
penny-worth from the merchants, while they lay under this reftraint. 


Te Parliament pretended to the right of ena¢ting laws, as well as of grant- 
ing fubfidies ; but this privilege was, during that age, ftill more infienificant than 
the other. Queen Elizabeth exprefsly prohibited them from meddling with ftate 
matters or ecclefiaftical caufes; and the openly fent the’ members to prifon, who 
dared to tranfgrefs her imperial edict.in thefe particulars. “ There paffed few: Par- 
liaments, during her reign, where there occur not inftances of this arbitrary 


conduct. 
But the legiflative power of ‘the Parliament was a mere fallacy, while the fo- 


vereion was univerfally acknowleged to poffefs a difpenfing power, by which all 
the laws. could be invalidated, and rendered of noeffect.” “The ufe of this power 
was alfo an indirect method practifed for ere@ting monopolies. ~ Where the ftatutes 
laid any branch of manufacture under reftrictions,: the fovereign, by exempting 
one perfon from the laws, gave him in effect the monopoly of that commodity +f. 
There was no grievance, at that time, more pe wedontan complained of, than the 
frequent difpenfing with the penal laws {. | : 

Bur in reality, the crown polteffed the full legiflative power, by méans of pro- 
clamations, which might affect any fubject of the greateft importance, and which 
the Star-chamber took care to fee more rigoroufly executed than the laws theni- 
felves. The motives of thefe proclamations were fometimes very ridiculous, 
Queen Elizabeth had taken.offence at the fmell of woad; ‘and fhe iffued an edict 
prohibiting any one to cultivate thar ifefulplanc ||. She was-alfo pleafed to take 
offence at the long fwords and high ruffs then in fafhion: “She fent about her 

officers, to break every man’s BGR. and chip every man’s ruff, which was. be- 
yond a certain length |. “T’his practice refembles fomewhat the method employ- 
ed by the great Czar Peter, to make his fubjeéts ‘change theirgarb, 


ie 2 : THE 
* Strype, vol.J. p.27. + Rymer, tom. XV. p. 756. D'Ewes, p.645- __t Murden, 
} Townfend’s Journals, p. “0 Stow’s Annals, 4 Townfend’s Journals, 
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THE Queen’s prohibition of the prophefyings was founded on a better reaforr: 
but fhews {till the unlimited extent of her prerogative. Two or three people 
could not meet together, in order to read the fcriptures, and confer about reli- 
gion, tho’ in ever fo orthodox a manner, without her permilfion. 


THERE were many other branches of prerogative incompatible with an exact 
or regular enjoyment of liberty.. None of the nobility could marry without per- 
miffion from the fovereign. The Queen detained the earl of Southampton long 
in prifon, becaufe he privately married the earl of Effex’s coufin*. No man 
could travel without the confent of the prince. Sir William Evers underwent 4 
fevere perfecution, becaufe he had prefumed to pay a private vifit to the King of 
Scots +. 


Tue Parliament in the thirteenth of the Queen praifed her for not Imitating 
the practice, ufual among her predeceflors, of ftopping the courfe of juftice by 
particular warrants. There could not poffibly be a greater abufe, nor a ftronger 
mark of arbitrary power; and the Queen, in refraining from it, was very laudable. 
But fhe was by no means conftant in this referve.. There remain in the public 
records fome warrants of her’s for exempting perfons from all law-fuits and pro- 
fecutions || ; and thefe warrants, fhe fays, fhe grants from her royal prerogative, 
which fhe will not allow to be difputed. 

Ir is eafy to imagine, that, in fuch a government, no juftice could, by courfe 
of. law, be obtained of the fovereign, unlefs he was willing to allow it. In the 
naval expedition, undertaken by Raleigh and Forbifher againft the Spaniards, in 
1592, a very rich carrack was taken worth two hundred thoufand pounds. The 
Queen’s fhare in the adventure was only a tenth part; but as the prize was fo 
great, and exceeded fo much the expectations of all the adventurers, fhe was 
determined not to reft contented with her fhare, Raleigh, humbly and earneftly, 
begged her to accept of an hundred thoufand pounds, in lieu of all demands, or 
rather exactions; and fays, that the prefent, which the proprietors were willing 
to make her of eighty thoufand pounds, was the greateft that ever a prince re- 
ceived from a fubject §. | 

But it is no wonder the Queen, in her adminiftration, fhould pay fo little re- 
gard to liberty ; while the parliament itfelf, in enacting laws, were fo entirely 
negligent of it. The perfecuting ftatutes, which they pafled againft papifts and 
puritans, are extremely contrary to the genius of freedom; and by expofing fuch 


multitudes to the tyranny of priefts and bigots, accuftomed the people to the 
moft 


* Birch’s Memoirs, vol. II. p. 422. + Ibid. p. 517. t D’Ewes,. p. 241. jj Rymer, 
tom. XV. p. 62, 708, 777. 4 Strype, vol. IV. p. 128, 129. 
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moft difgraceful fubjection. Their conferring an unlimited fupremacy on the Chap. VII. 
Queen, or what is worfe, acknowleging her inherent right to it, was another 
proof of their voluntary fervitude. 
Tue law of the 23d of her reign, making feditious words againft the Queen 
capital, is another very tyrannical ftatute; and an ufe, no lefs tyrannical, was 
fometimes made of it. The cafe of Udal, a puritannical clergyman, feems 
fingular, even in thofe arbitrary times. This man had publifhed a book called 
a demonftration of difcipline, in which he inveighed againft the government of 
bifhops; and tho” he had carefully endeavoured to conceal his name, he was 
thrown into prifon upon fufpicion, and brought to his trial for this offence. It 
was pretended, that the bifhops were part of the Queen’s political body; and to 
fpeak againft them, was really to attack her, and was therefore felony by the 
ftatute. This was not the only iniquity, to which Udal was expofed. The 
judges would not allow the jury to determine any thing but the fact, whether 
Udal had wrote the book, or not, without examining his intention, or the im- 
port of the words. In order to prove the fact, the crown lawyers did not pro- 
duce a fingle witnefs to the court: They only read the teftimony of two perfons 
abfent, one of which faid that Udal had told him he was the author; another, 
that a friend of Udal’s had faid fo. They would not allow Udal to produce any 
exculpatory evidence ; which, they faid, was never to be permitted againft the 
Queen. And they tendered him an oath, by which he was required to fwear, 
that he was not author of the book ; and his refufal to give that teftimony was 
employed as the ftrongeft proof of his guilt. It is almoft needlefs to add, that, 
notwithftanding thefe multiplied iniquities, a verdict of death was given by the 
jury againft Udal: For as the Queen was extremely bent upon his profecution, 
it was impoffible he could efcape*. He died in prifon before the execution of 
the fentence. 
Tue. cafe of Penry was, if pofible, ftill harder. This man was a zealous pu- 
ritan, or rather a Brownift; and he had wrote againft the hierarchy feveral 
tracts, fuch as Martin Mar-prelate, Thefes Martiniane, and other compofitions 
full of low fcurrility and petulant fatyre. After concealing himfelf for fome years, 
he was feized; and as the flatute againft feditious words required that the crimi- 
nal fhould be tried within a year after committing the offence, he could not be 
indiéted for his printed books, He was therefore tried for fome papers found in 
his pocket, as if he had thereby fcattered fedition 7. It was alfo imputed to him, by is 
the lord keeper, Puckering, that in fome of thefe papers, ** he had only a | a 
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* State Trials, vol. I. p:144. Strype, vol. IV. p. 21. Id. Life of Whitgift, p. 343. 
+ Strype’s Life of Whitgift, book IY. chap. 11. Neal, vol. I. p. 564. 
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Chap. VIL & Jeved her majefty’s royal power to efablifh laws, ecclefiaftical and civil } but 
‘«¢ had avoided the u/ual terms of making, enaéfing, decreeing, and ordaining \aws: 
“‘ Which imply,” fays the lord keeper, ‘* a moft abfolute authority: t.” Penry 
for thefe offences was condemned and executed. 

- Tuus we have feen, that the moft abfolute authority of the fovereign, to make 
ufe of the lord keeper’s phrafe, ‘was eftablifhed on above twenty branches of pre- 
rogative, which are now abolifhed, and which were, every one of them, totally 
incompatible with the liberty of the fubject.. But what enfured more effectually 
the flavery of the people, than even thefe branches-of prerogative, was, the efta- 
blifhed principles of the times, which attributed to the prince fuch an abfolute 
and indefeizable authority, as was fuppofed to be the origin of all law, and could 
be bound’and circumfcribed by none. ‘The homilies, publifhed for the ufe of 
the clergy, and which they were enjoined to read every Sunday in all the churches, 
inculcate every where a blind, and unlimited- paffive-obedience to the prince, 
which, on no account, and under no pretence, is it ever lawful for them, in the 
fmalleft article, to depart from or infringe. Much noife has been made, becaufe 
fome court chaplains, during the fucceeding reigns, were permitted to preach fuch 
doctrines; but there is a great difference between thefe fermons, and difcourfes 
publithed by authority, avowed by the prince and council, and promulgated to the 
whole nation™. So thoroughly were thefe. principles imbibed by the people, 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and her predeceffors, that oppofition to them was 
regarded as the moft flagrant fedition, and was not even rewarded by that public 
praife and approbation, which can alone fupport men under fuch dangers and 
difficulties, as attend the refiftance of tyrannical authority. It was only during 
the next generation that the noble principles of liberty took root, and fpreading 
themfelves, under the fhelter of puritannical abfurdities, became fafhionable 
among the people. 
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Iris worth remarking, that the advantage, ufually afcribed to abfolute mo- 
narchy, a greater regularity of police and a more {trict execution of the laws, 
did not attend the antient Englifh government, tho’ in many refpetts it fell under 
that denomination: A demonftration of this truth is contained in a judicious 
peper, which is preferved by Strype +, and which was wrote by an eminent jul- 
tice of peace of Somerfetfhire, in” the year 1596, near the end of the Queen’s 
reign, when the authority of that princefs may be fuppofed to be fully corrobo- 
rated by time, and her maxims of government improved by long practice. | This 

paper 

t Strype, vol.IV. p. 177. * Gifford, a clergyman, was fufpended in 1584, for preaching 
up a limited obedience to the civil magiftrate.. Neal, vol. I. p. 435. + Annals, vol.1V. p. 290. 
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paper contains an account of the diforders which then prevailed in the county Chap. VII. 


of Somerfet. The author fays, that forty perfons had been there executed in a 
yearofor robberies, thefts, and other felonies ; thirty-five burnt in the hand, 
thirty-feven whipt, one hundred and eighty-three difcharged: That thofe who 
were difcharged were moft wicked and defperate perfons, who never could come 
to any good, becaufe they would not work, and none would take them into 
fervice: That notwithftanding this great number of indictments, the fifth pare 
of the felonies committed in the county were not brought to a trial, the greater 
number efcaped cenfure, either from the fuperior cunning of the felons, the re- 
miffnefs of the magiftrates, or the foolifh lenity of the people: That the rapines 
committed by the infinite number of wicked, wandering, idle people were into- 
lerable to the poor countrymen, and..obliged them to a perpetual watch of their 
fheep-folds, their paftures, their woods and their corn-fields: That the other 
counties of England were in no better condition than Somerfetthire ; and many of 
them were even in a worfe: That there were at leaft three or four hundred able- 
bodied, vagabonds in every county, who lived by theft and rapine; and who 
fometimies met in troops to the number of fixty, and committed fpoil on the in- 
habitants: That if all the felons of this kind were affembled, they would be able, 
if reduced to good fubjection, to give the greateft enemy her majefty has a {trong 
battle: And that the magiitrates themfelves were intimidated from executing juf- 
tice upon them; and there were examples of juftices of peace, who, after giving 
fentence again{t rogues, had interpofed to ftop the execution of their own fen- 
tence, for fear of the danger, which hung over them from the confederates of 
thefe felons. 

In. the year 1575, the Queen complained in Parliament of the bad execution 
of the laws ; and threatened, if the magiftrates were not, for the future, more 
vigilant, that fhe would entruft authority to indigent and needy perfons, who 
would. find.an intereft in the more exact diftribution of juftice *. It appears, that 
fhe was as good as her word... For in 1601, there were great complaints made 
in Parliament. of the rapine of jufticéS*ofepeace ; and a member faid, that this 
magiftrate was an animal, who, for half a dozen of chickens, would difpenfe 
with.a dozen of penal ftatutes +. It.is not eafy to account for this relaxation of 
government, and neglect of police during a seign of fo much vigour as that of 
Elizabeth. The fmall revenue of the crown is. the moft likely caufe that can be 
affigned. The Queen had it not in her power to intereft a great number in affift- 
ing her to execute the laws, 

On 
* D’Ewes, p. 234+ + ibid, p. 661664, . 
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* Birch’s Negot. p. 21. + Strype, vol. IV. p. 351- t Ibid. p. 215. 
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On the whole, the Englifh have no reafon, from the example of their an- 
Ceftors, to be in love with the picture of abfolute monarchy; or to prefer the un- 
limited authority of the prince, and his unbounded prerogatives, to that noble 
liberty, that fweet equality, and that happy fecurity, by which they are at pre- 
fent diftinguifhed above all nations of the univerfe. The utmoft that can be 
faid in favour of the antient government (and perhaps it may be faid with truth) 
is, that the power of the prince, tho’ really unlimited, was exercifed after the 
European manner, and entered not into every part of the adminiftration ; that 
the inftances of a high exerted prerogative were not fo frequent as to render pro- 
perty fenfibly infecure, or reduce the people to a total fervitude; that the free- 
dom from faétion, the quicknefs of execution, and the promptitude of thofe 
meafures, which could be taken for offence or defence, made fome compenfation 
for the want of a legal and determined liberty; that as the prince commanded 
no mercenary army, there was a tacit check on him, which maintained the 20- 
vernment in that medium, to which the people had been accuftomed ; and that 
this fituation of England was in reality moreremote, tho’ feemingly it approached 
nearer, a defpotic and eaftern monarchy, than the prefent government of that 
kingdom, where the people, tho’ guarded by multiplied laws, are totally naked, 
defencelefs, and difarmed. 

We fhall clofe this volume with a brief account of the revenues, the mili- 
tary force, the commerce, the arts, and the learning of England during this 
period. 


Queen Elizabeth’s oeconomy was very remarkable; and in fome inftances feemed 
to border on avarice. The fmalleft expence, if it could poffibly be faved, ap- 
peared confiderable in her eyes; and even the charge of an exprefs, during the 
moft delicate tranfactions, was not below her notice *. She was alfo attentive to 
every profit; and embraced opportunities of gain, which may appear fomewhat 
extraordinary. She kept the fee of Ely vacant nineteen years, 1n order to pocket 
the revenue +; and it was ufual with her, when fhe promoted a bifhop, to take 
the opportunity of pillaging the fee of fome of its manors}. But that there was 
in reality little or no avarice in the Queen’s temper appears from this circum- 
{tance, that fhe never amaffed any treafure; and even refufed fubfidies from the 
Parliament, when fhe had no prefent occafion for them. Yet we muft not con- 
clude from this circumftance, that her oeconomy proceeded from a tender concern 
for her people: She loaded them with monopolies and exclufive patents, which 
are infinitely more oppreffive than the moft heavy taxes, levied in a legal and re- 
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gular manner, The real fource of her frugal conduct was derived from her de- Chap. Vi, 


fire of independency, and her care to preferve her dignity, which would have been 
endangered, had fhe reduced herfelf to the neceffity of having frequent recourfe 
to parliamentary fupplies. In confequence of this motive, the Queen, tho’ er- 
gaged in fuccefsful and neceflary wars, thought it more prudent to make a con- 
tinual dilapidation of the royal demefnes *, than demand the moft moderate fup- 
plies from the commons. As fhe lived unmarried and had no pofterity, the was 
contented to ferve her prefent turn, tho’ at the expence of her fucceffors, who, 
by reafon of this policy, joined to other accidents, found themfelves, on a fudden, 
reduced to the moft extreme indigence. 

Tue fplendor of a court was, during this age, a great part. of the public 
charge; and as Elizabeth was a fingle woman, and expenfive in no fpecies of 
magnificence, except cloaths, this circumftance enabled her to perform great 
things by her narrow reyenue. She is faid to have paid four millions of debt, left 
on the crown by her father, brother and fifter; an incredible fum for that age +, 
The ftates at the time of her death owed. her about eight hundred thoufand 
pounds: And the King of France four hundred and fifty thoufand+. Tho» 
that prince was extremely frugal, and after the peace of Vervins, was continu- 
ally amaffing treafure, the Queen never could, by the moft preffing remonftrances, 
prevail on him to make payment of thofe fums, which fhe had fo generoufly ad- 
vanced him, during his greateft diftrefles. One payment of twenty thoufand 
crowns, and another of fifty thoufand, were all the could obtain, by the {trongeft 
reprefentations fhe could make of the difficulties to which the rebellion in Ire- 
Jand had reduced her. The Queen expended on the wars with Spain between 
1589 and 1593, the fum of one million three hundred thoufand pounds, befide 
the double fubfidy, amounting to two hundred and eighty thoufand pounds, 
granted her by Parliament 4. In the year 1599 fhe fpent fix hundred thoufand 
pounds infix.months in the fervice of Ireland **. Sir Robert Cecil affirmed, 
that in ten years time, Ireland coft her three millions four hundred thoufand 
pounds ||. She gave the earl of Effex a prefent of thirty thoufand pounds upon 
his departure for the government of that kingdom §. Lord Burleigh computed 


5A that 


* Rymer, tom. XVI. p. 141. D’Ewes, p. 151, 457,525, 629. Bacon, vol. IV. p. 353. 

+ D’Ewes, p. 473. I think it impoffible to reconcile ‘this account of the public debts with that 
given by Strype, Ecclef. Mem. vol. Il. p. 344. that in the year 1553, the crown owed but 300,000 
pounds. 1 own, that this laf fam appears a great deal more likely. The whole revenue of Queen 
Elizabeth would not in ten years have paid four millions, 

t Winwood, vol. I. p- 29, 54. q ibid. p. 117, 395: + D’Ewes, p. 483. ** Camden, 
p- 167. || Appendix to the earl of Effex’s apology, § Birch’s Memoirs, vel. II. 
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that the value of the gifts conferred on that favourite amounted to three hundred 
thoufand pounds: A proof of her ftrong affection towards him! Itwas a com- 
mon faying during this reign ; The Queen pays bountifully, tho foe rewards fpar- 
ingly T. 

Iv is difficult to compute exactly the Queen’s ordinary revenue, but it certainly 
fell much fhort of five hundred thoufand pounds a year. In 1590, fhe raifed the 
cuftoms from fourteen thoufand pounds a year to fifty thoufand pounds ; and 
obliged Sir Thomas Smith, who had farmed them, to refund fome of his former 
profits *. ‘This improvement of the revenue was owing to the fuggeftions of 
one Caermarden ; and was extremely oppofed by Burleigh, Leicefter, and Wal- 
fingham. But the Queen’s perfeverance overcame all their oppofition. ~ The 
oreat undertakings, which fhe executed with fo narrow a revenue, and with fuch 
gmall fupplies from her people, prove the mighty effects of wifdom and oecono- 
my. She received from the Parliament, during the courfe of her whole reign, 
only twenty fubfidies and thirty-nine fifteenths. It is not eafy to compute ex- 
aétly the amount of thefe fupplies ; becaufe the value of a fubfidy was continually 
falling ; and in the end of her reign it amounted only to eighty thoufand pounds |, 
which in the beginning had been an hundred and twenty thoufand. If we fup- 
pofe that the whole fupplies granted Elizabeth during a reion of forty-five years 
amounted to three millions, we fhall not probably be much wide of the truth. 
This fam makes only fixty-fix thoufand fix hundred and fixty-fix pounds a year; 
and it is farprizing, that while the Queen’s demands were fo moderate, and her 
expences fo well regulated, the fhould ever have found any difficulty of getting 


qa fapply from the Parliament, or be reduced to make fale of the crown-lands. 


But fach was the extreme, I had almoft faid, abfurd parfimony of the Parlia- 
ments during that period. They valued nothing in comparifon of their money: 
‘The members had no connexion with the court; and the very idea, which they 
conceived of the truft committed to them, was, to reduce the demands of the 
crown, and to grant as few fupplies as poffible. ‘The crown, on the other hand; 
éonceived the Parliament in no other light than a means of fupply. Queen 
Elizabeth made a merit to her people of feldom affembling Parliaments. No 
redrefs of grievances was expected from thefe aflemblies: They were fuppofed 


to meet for no other purpofe than to impofe taxes. 
A BEEORE 


+ Nanton’s Regalia, chap. I. * Camden, p. 558. This account of Camden is difficult or 
impofible to be reconciled to the ftate of the cuftoms in the beginning of the fubfequent reign, as 
they appear in the journals of the commons. See Hit. of Great Britain, vol. I, chap. 1 


4. D’Ewes, p. 630, t Sttype, vol, IV. p. 124. 
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Berore Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the Englifh princes had always recourfe to 
the city of Antwerp for voluntary loans; and their credit was fo low, that, be- 
fides the exorbitant intereft of ten or twelve per cent, they were obliged to make 
the city of London join in the fecurity. Sir Thomas Grefham, that great and 
enterprizing merchant, one of the chief ornaments of this reign, engaged the 
company of merchant-adventurers to grant a loan to the Queen; and as the 
money was regularly paid, her credit by degrees eftablifhed itfelf in the city, and 
the fhook off this dependance on foreigners *. 

In 1559, the Queen employed Grefham to borrow for her two hundred thou~ 
fand pounds at Antwerp, in order to enable her to reform the coinage, which 


was at that time extremely debafed f+. She was fo unpolitic as to make herfelf 


an innovation in the coin; by dividing a pound of filver into. fixty-two fhillings, 
inftead of fixty, the former ftandard. This is the laft time, that the coin has 
been tampered with in England. 

Queen Elizabeth, fenfible how much the defence of her kingdom depended 
on its naval power, was defirous to encourage commerce and navigation: But as 
her monopolies tended to extinguifh all domeftic induftry, which is much more 
valuable than foreign trade, and is the foundation of it, the general train of her 
conduét was very ill calculated to ferve the purpofe at which fhe aimed, much 
lefs to promote the riches of her people. The exclufive companies alfo were an 
- nmediate check on foreign trade, Yet, notwithftanding thefe difcouragements, 
the fpirit of the age was ftrongly bent on naval enterprizes ; and befides the mi- 
litary expeditions againft the Spaniards, many attempts were made for new dif- 
coveries, and many new branches of foreign commerce were opened by the Eng- 
ith. Sir Martin Forbither undertook three fruitlefs voyages to difcover the north- 
weit paflage: Davis, not difheartened by this ill: fuccefs, made a new attempt, 
when he difcovered the ftraits, which pafs by his name. In 1600, the Queen 
granted.the firit patent to the Eaft India company: The ftock of that company 
was feventy-two thoufand. pounds ; and they fitted out four fhips, under the 
command of James Lancafter, for this new. branch of trade. The adventure 
was fuccefsful ; and the fhips returning with a rich cargo, encouraged the com- 
pany to continue that commerce. 

Tur communication with Mufcovy had been opened in Queen Mary’s:time by 
ry of the paflage to Archangel: But the commerce to that country 
carried to a great extent till about the year 1569. The Queen 
A 2 obtained 
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obtained from the Czar an exclufive patent to the Enelifh for the whole trade to 
Mutcovy +; and fhe entered into a perfonal, as well as national, alliance with 
him. This Czar was named John Bafilides, a moft furious tyrant, who fufpeét- 
ing continually the revolt of his fubjects, ftipulated a fafe retreat and protection 
in England. In order the better to enfure himfelf of this refource, he propofed 
to marry an Englith woman, andthe Queen intended to have fent him the lady 
Anne Haftings, daughter to the earl of Huntingdon: But when the lady was 
informed of the barbarous manners of the country, fhe wilely declined pur- 
chafing an empire at the expence of her eafe and fafety *. 

Tut Englifh, encouraged by the privileges, which they had obtained from 
Bafilides, ventured. farther into thefe countries, than any Europeans had for- 
merly done.” “They tranfported their goods along the river Dwina in boats made 
Of one entire tree, which they towed and rowed'y p the ftream as far as Waloeda. 
From thence, they carried them feven days journey by land to Yeraflau, and 
then down the Volga to Aftracan. At Aftracan, ‘they built thips, crofled the 
Cafpian Sea, and diftributed their commodities into Perfa. But this bold ar- 
tempt met with fuch difcouragements that it was never renewed fe 


Arrer the death of John Bafilidés, his fon ‘Theodore revoked the patent, 
which ‘the Englith enjoyed for a monopoly of the Ruffian trades and when'the 
Queen remonftrated againft this innovation, he told her minifters, that princes 
mut carry an indifferent hand, as well between their fubjects as between fo- 
reigners ; and not convert trade, which by the laws of nations ought to be com: 
mon to all, into a monopoly for the private gain of a fewt. So much jufter 
notions of commerce were entertained by this barbarian, than were practifed by 
the renowned Queen Elizabeth! Theodore, however, continued fome privi- 
leges to the Englith, on account of their being the firft difcoverers of the com- 
munication between Europe and his country. | 

THE trade to Turkey was begun about 15833; and that commerce was imme- 
diately confined toa company by Queen Elizabeth. Before that time, the grand 
fignior had always conceived England to be a dependant province of France 1; 
but having heard of the Queen’s power and reputation, he gave a good recep- 


tion to the Englifh, and even granted them larger privileges than he had given 
to the French, - 


Yue merchants of the Hanfe-towns complained loudly in the beginning of Eli- 
zabeth’s reign of the treatment, which they had received in the days of King 
| Edward 


4 Camden, p. 408. * Ibid, p. 493. + Ibid. p, 418. t Ibid, p..493. f{ Birch’, 
Memoirs, vol. I. p, 36, 
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Edward and Queen Mary. She very prudently replied, that as the would not 
innovate any thing, fhe would protect them ftill in the immunities and privileges, 
which fhe found them poffeffed of. This anfwer not contesting them, their com- 
merce was foon after fufpended for a time, to the great advantage of the Englith 
merchants, who tried what they could themfelves effectuite for the promotion 
of their commerce. They took the whole trade into theit own hands; and their 
returns proving fuccefsful, they divided themfelves into ftaplers and merchant- 
adventurers; the former refiding conftantly at one place, the other trying their 
fortunes in‘other towns and ftates abroad with cloth and o:her manufactures. 
This fuccefs fo enraged the Hanfe-towns, that they tried all the methods, which 
a difcontented people could devife, to draw upon the Englith merchants the ill 
opinion ‘of other nations and ftates. They prevailed fo far as to obtain an im- 
perial edict, by which the Englifh merchants were prohibited all commerce in 
the empire: The Queen, by way of retaliation, retained fixty of their fhips, 
which had been feized in the river of Lifbon with contrabind goods of the Spa- 
niards. ‘Thefe fhips the Queen intended to have reftorec, as defiring to have 
compromifed all differences with thofe trading cities ; but when fhe was informed, 
that a general affembly was held at Lubec, in order to concert meafures for dif- 
treffing the Englifh trade, fhe caufed the fhips and cargoes to be confifcated ; 
Only two of them were releafed to carry home the news, and to inform thefe 
ftates, that fhe had the greateft contempt imaginable for all their proceedings *, 


Henry the eighth, in order to fit out a navy, was obliged to hire fhips from 


Hamburg, Lubec, Dantzick, Genoa, and Venice: But Elizabeth, very early in. 


her reign, put affairs upon a better footing ; both by building fome fhips of her 
own, and by encouraging the merchants to build large trading vefiels, which, 
on occafion, were converted into fhips of wary, In 1582, the feamen in Eng_ 
dand were computed at fourteen thoufand two hundred and ninety-five menf{, 
the’number of veffels twelve hundred and thirty-two; of which there were only 
two hundred and feventeen above'eighty tons. _Monfon computes, that tho’ the 
navigation decayed in the firft years of James the firft, by the practice of the 
merchants, who carried on their trade in foreign bottoms ||, yet before 1640,. 
this number of feamen was trebled in England §. 

Tue navy which the Queen left at her deceafe appears confiderable, when we 
confider only the number of veflels, which were forty-two: But when we re- 


fiect that none of thefe fhips carried above forty guns; that four only came up 
to 


® Lives of the Admirals, vol. I. p. 470. + Camden, p. 388, t Monfon,. p. 256 


Ibid, p, 300. § Ibid, p. 210, 256. 
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Ghap. VIL to that number; that there were but two fhips of a thoufand ton; and twenty- 





three below five hundred, fome of fifty, and fome even of twenty tons; that the 
whole number of the guns belonging to the fleet were feven hundred and feventy- 
four *, we muft entertain a very contemptible idea of the Englifh navy, com- 
pared to the force which it has now attained. In the year 1588, there were not 
above five vefiels, equipped by the noblemen and fea-ports, which exceeded 
two hundred tons‘. | 

In 1599, an alarm was given of an invafion from the Spaniards; and the Queen 
equipped a fleet and levied an army in a fortnight to oppofe them. Nothing 
gave foreigners a higher idea of the power of Englend than this fudden arma- 
ment. tes rg7s, all the militia in the kingdom were computed at an hundred 
and eighty-two thoufand nine hundred and twenty-ninet. A diftribution was 
made, in 1595, of an hundred and forty thoufand men, befides thofe which 
Wales could fupply |. Thefe armies were formidable by their numbers; but 
their difcipline and experience were not proportioned. Small bodies from ae 
kirk and Newport frequently ran over, and plundered the eaft coaft: So unfit 
was the militia, as it was then conftituted, for the defence of the kingdom, The 
lord lieutenants were firft appointed to the counties in this reign, 


Mr. Murpen § has publifhed a paper, which contains the military force of 
the nation at the time of the Spanifh Armada, and which is fomewhat. different 
from the account given by our ordinary hiftorians. It makes the whole able- 
bodied men of the kingdom amount to an hundred and eleven thoufand five hun- 
dred and thirteen; thofe armed, to eighty thoufand eight hundred and feventy- 
five; of whom forty-four thoufand feven hundred and twenty-feven were trained. 
It muft be fuppofed that thefe able-bodied men confifted of fuch only as were 
regiftered, otherwife the fmall number is not to be accounted for. 


_ Tue ftate of the Englifh manufactures was at this time very low; and foreign 
wares of almoft all Finds had the preference. About 1590, there were in 
London four perfons only rated in the fubfidy-books fo high as four hundred 
pounds |. This computation is not indeed to be efteemed an exact eltimate of 
their wealth. . In 1567, there were found’on enquiry to be four thoufand eight 
hundred and fifty-one ftrangers of all nations in London: Of whom three thou- 
fand cight hundred and thirty-eight were Flemifh, and only fifty-eight Scotch **. 
The perfecutions in France and the Low Countries drove afterwards a greater 
number of foreigners intoEngland ; and the commerce, as well as manufactures, 


of 
* Monfon, p.196. ‘The Englifh navy at prefent carries about 14000 guns. T Ibid. p. 300. 
+ ‘Lives of the Admiral:, vol. I. p. 432. || Strype, vol. IV. p. 221. § p. 608, 


| D’Ewes, p. 505. 4. Ibid. p. 497. ** Haynes, p. 461, 462. 
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of that kingdom was very much improved by them{f. It was then that Sir Chap. VII. 
Thomas Grefham built, at his own charge, the magnificent fabric of the Ex- 
change for'the reception of the merchants: The Queen vifited it, and gave it 
the appellation of the Royal Exchange. 
a THERE were two attempts made in this reign to fettle colonies in America; 
) | one by Sir Humphry Gilbert in Newfoundland, another by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
; Virginia; But neither of thefe projects proved fuccefsful. . All thefe noble fet- 


L -  t]ements were made inthe following reigns. The current money of the king- | E 
dom, in the end of this reign, is computed at four millions {jj. | a 
a Tue nobility in this age fupported a great deal of the ancient magnificence in | bs 
| ) their hofpitality, and in the numbers of their retainers; and the Queen found it E 
_ prudent to retrench, by proclamation, their expences in this laft particular *. 
-— The expence of hofpitality, fhe fomewhat encouraged, by the frequent vifits fhe paid 
_ her nobility, and the magnificent feafts which fhe received from them. ‘The earl 


of Leicefter gave her an entertainment in Kenibworth caftle, which was extraor- 
dinary for expence and magnificence. Among other particulars, we are told, 
that three hundred and fixty-five hogfheads of beer were drank atit+. The 
earl had fortified this caftle at great expence ; and it contained arms for ten thou- 
fand ment. ‘The earl of Derby hada family confifting of two hundred and 
= forty fervants ||. Stowe remarks it as a fingular proof of beneficence in this no- 
bleman, that he was contented with his rent from his tenants, and exacted not 
any extraordinary fervices from them: A proof that the abfolute power of the 
fovereign, what was unavoidable, had very generally countenanced the nobility 
in tyrannizing over the people. Burleigh, tho’ he was frugal, and had no pater- 
nal eftate, kept a family confifting of an hundred fervants §. He had a ftanding 
table for gentlemen, and two other tables for perfons of meaner condition, which 
were always ferved alike, whether he were in town or in the country. About his 
perfon he had people of great diftinétion, infomuch that he could reckon up 
twenty gentlemen retainers»who shad each a thoufand pounds.a year; and as many 
among his ordinary fervants, who were worth from a thoufand pounds to three, 
five, ten, and twenty thoufand pounds. It is to be remarked, that, tho 
the revenue of the crown was at that time very fmall, the minifters and 
courtiers found means, by employing the exorbitant prerogative, to acquire 
much greater fortunes than it is poflible for them at prefent to gain, from their 


larger falaries, and more limited authority, 
But 


= 


* Strype, vol. IIL. 
t Strype, vol. III. p. 394- 
4. Biogr. Brit. p. 1267- 


tf Stowe, p. 668, {||| Lives of the Admirals, vol. I, p. 475. 
Appen. p. 54- + Biogr. Brit. vol. III, p. 1791. 
qj Stowe, p. 674: § Strype, vol, IIL, p. 129. Appens 
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Bur tho’ there were preferved great remains of the ancient cuftoms, the nobi- 
lity were, by degrees, acquiring a tafte of elegant luxury; and many edifices, 
in particular, were built by them, neat, large, and fumptuous, to the great or- 
nament of the kingdom, fays Camden*; but to the no lefs decay of the glori- 
ous hofpitality of the nation. It is, however, more reafonable to think, that this 
hew turn of expence promoted arts and induftry ; while the ancient hofpitality 
was the fource of vice, diforder, fedition, and idlenefs. 


Amone the other fpecies of luxury, that of apparel began much to increafé 
during this age; and the Queen thought proper to reftrain it by proclamation+; 
Her example was very little conformable to her edi€ts. As no. woman was ever 
more conceited of her beauty, nor more defirous of making impreffion on the 
hearts of beholders, no one ever went to a greater extravagance in apparel, or 
ftudied more the variety and richnefs of her drefs. She appeared almoft every 
day in a different habit; and tried all the feveral modes, by which fhe hoped to 
render herielf agreeable. She was alfo fo fond of her cloaths, that the never 
could part with any of them; and at her death fhe had in her wardrobe all the 
different habits, to the number of three thoufand, which. the had ever worn in 
her life-time f. 


Tue retrenchment of the ancient hofpitality, and the diminution of retainers, 
were favourable to the prerogative of the fovereign; and by difabling the great 
noblemen from refiftance, promoted the execution of the laws, and extended the 
authority of the courts of juftice. There were many particular caufes in the fitua- 
tion and character of Ffenry the feventh, which augmented the authority of the 
crown: Moft of thefe caufes concurred in fucceeding princes ; together with the 
factions of religion, and the acquifition of the fupremacy, a moft important ar- 
ticle of prerogative: But the manners of the age were a general caufé, which 
operated during this whole period, and which continually tended to diminith the 
riches, and ftill more the influence of the Ariftocracy, anciently fo formidable to 
the crown, The habits of luxury diffipated the immenfe fortunes of the anci* 
ent barons; and as the new methods of expence gave fubfiftance to mechanics 
and merchants, who lived in an independant manner on the fruits of their own 
induftry, a nobleman, inftead of that unlimited afcendant which he was wont to 
affume over thofe who were maintained at his board, or fubfifted by falaries con- 
ferred on them, retained only that moderate influence which cuftomers have over 

| tradefmen, 


* Page 452 + Camden, p. 452. t Carte, vol. IIL. p. 702. from 
Beaumont’s Difpatches. ? 
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tradeimen, and which can never be. dangerous to civil government. The Jand- 
proprietors alfo, having a greater demand for money than for men, endeavoured 
to turn their lands to the beft account with regard to profit, and either inclofing 
their fields, or joining many fmall farms into a few large ones, difcharged thofe 
ufelefs hands which formerly were always at their cali, in every attempt to fubvert 
the government, or oppofe a neighbouring baron, By all thefe means the cities 
therented ; the middle rank of men began to be rich and powerful; the prince, 
who, in effect, was the fame with the law, was implicitly obeyed; and tho’ the 
farther progrefs of the fame caufes begot a new plan of liberty, founded on the 
privileges of the commons, yet in the interval between the fall of the nobles and 
the rife of this order, the fovereign took advantage of the prefent fituation, and 
4ffumed an authority almoft abfolute. 


Wuatever may be commonly imagined, from the authority of lord Bacon, 
and from that of Hdarrington, and later authors, the laws of Henry the feventh 
contributed very little towards the great revolutions Which happened about this 
period in the Englifh conftitution, The practice of breaking entails by a fine and 
recovery, had been introduced in the preceding reigns; and this prince only gave 
indiredtly a legal fanction to the practice, by reforming fome abufes which attends 
edit. But the fettled authority which he acquired to the crown, enabled the fo- 
vereign to encroach on the feparate jurifdictions of the barons, and produced a 
more general and regular execution of the laws. The counties palatine under- 
went the fame fate as the feudal jurifdictions; and by a ftatute of Henry the 
eighth}, the jurifdiction of thefe counties was annexed to the crown, and all 
writs were ordained to run in the King’s name. But the change of manners was 
the chief caufe of the fecret revolution of the government, and fubverted the 
power of the barons, | 

LzeARNING, On its firft revival, was held in great eftimation by the Englifh 
princessandnobles.,.and as it was not yet proftituted by being tao common, even 
the Great deemed it an obje@t-ofambition.to attain a character for literature. The 
four fucceffive fovereigns, Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, may,.on one 
account or other, be admitted into the clafs of authors. Queen Catherine Parr 
tranflated a book: Lady Jane Gray, confidering her age, and her fex, and her 
{tation, may be regarded asa prodigy of literature. Sir Thomas Smith was raifed 
from being profeffor in Cambridge, firft to be ambaffador to France, and then 
fecretary of ftate. The difpatches of thofe times, and among others thofe of 

55 Burleigh 


+ 27-Hen. VIII. ¢. 2a 
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Chap. VII. Burleigh himfelf, are very frequently interlarded with quotations from the Greek 
and Latin claffics. Even the ladies of the court valued themfelves on knowlege : 
Lady Burleigh, lady Bacon, and their two fillers, were miftre 


ffes of the ancient, 
as well as modern languages; and valued themfelves more on their erudition than 
on their rank and quality. 


Queen Elizabeth wrote and tranflated feveral books; and fhe was familiarly 
acquainted with the Greek as well as Latin tongue. It is pretended, that fhe made 
an extemporary reply in Greek to the univerfity of Cambridge, who had addrefled 
her in that language. It is certain, that fhe anfwered in Latin, without prepa 
ration, and ina very fpirited manner, to the Polith ambaflador, who had been 
wanting in refpect toher.” When fhe had finithed, the turned about to her 
courtiers, and faid, ‘* God’s death, my lords,” (for fhe was much addited to 
{wearing) ‘* I have been forced this day to fcour up my old Latin, that hath lone 
“* jain rufting tT.” Elizabeth, even after the was ueen, did not entirely drop 
the ambition of appearing as an authors; and next to her defire of ad sttatOR 
for beauty, this feems to have been the chief object of her vanity. 
flated Boethius of the Confolation of Philofophy; in order, as fhe pretended 
to allay her grief for Henry the fourth’s change of religion. As far as we eft 
judge from Elizabeth’s compofitions, we may pronounce, that notwithftandine 
her application, and her excellent parts, her tafte in literature was very ‘adilfer 


ent: She was much inferior to her fucceffor in this particular, who was himfelf 
far from being.a juft model of cloquence. | 


She tran- 


hase seeionive for literature, at leaft for the learned of this age, the Queen’s va- 
nity lay more in fhining by her own learning, than in encouraging men of ceniu 
by her liberality. Spencer himfelf, the fineft Englith writer oF ite age wivlong 
neglected; and after the death of Sir Philip Sydney, his patron, was allowed to 
die almoft for want. This poet contains great beauties, a fweet and harmonious 
verfification, eafy elocution, a fine imagination: Yet-does the perufal of his 
work become fo tedious, that one never finifhes it from the mere pleafure which 
it affords: It foon becomes a kind of tafk-reading; and it requires fome effort 
and refolution to carry us on to the end of his long performance. This effect 
. which or 4 one is confcious, is ufually aferibed to the change of anes 
2ut manners have more changed -G r’s-age’s~a 
ftill the favourite of every ae pa de Resathget  adeca aia 
| Jucgment. Homer copied true 
natural manners, which, however rough or uncultivated, will always form an 
agreeable and interefting pi@ure: But the pencil of the Englith poet was employed 
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in drawing the affeCtations, and conceits, and fopperies of chivalry, which appear Chap, VII. 


ridiculous as foon as they lofe the recommendation of the mode. The tedioufnes 
of continued allegory, and that too feldom ftriking or ingenious, has alfo contri- 
buted to render the Fairy Queen peculiarly tirefome ; not to mention the too oreat 
frequency of its defcriptions, and the langour of its ftanza. Upon the whole, 
Spencer maintains his place in the fhelves among our Englifh claffics: But he 
is feldom {een on the table ; and fcarce any one, if he dares to be ingenuous, but 
will confefs, that, notwithftanding all the merit of the poet, he affords an enter. 
tainment with which the palate is foon fatiated. Several writers of late have 
amufed themfelves with copying the ftile of Spencer; and no imitation has been 
fo indifferent as not to bear a great refemblance of the original: His manner is 
fo peculiar, that it is almoft impoffible not to transfer fome of it into the copy. 
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Page 622, line 11, for forty-/ixth, read forty-ffih. 
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